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SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE PARANA. 


Ir the splendid estuary of the Plata and the valleys of its two magnifi- 
cent tributaries—the Parana and the Uruguay—had fallen into the pos- 
session of an active and enterprising race like the Anglo-Saxons, apt at 
colonisation, enterprising in commerce, and prompt in developing the 
resources of a country, a very different aspect might have been presen 
by these vast and fertile regions in the present day. Monte Video, with 
its monasteries and convents, its Jesuit colleges, its flat-roofed houses, and 
its cisterns of rain-water; and Buenos Ayres (so named from its peculiar 
salubrity), with its richly-endowed churches. monasteries, and nunneries, 
and its parapeted habitations of only one story—too often the receptacles 
of filth—would undoubtedly have been, ere this, among the most important 
cities on the face of the earth. 

Mendoza founded the city of Buenos Ayres on the 2nd of February, 
1537 ; in 1615 a first fort was erected on the south-west point of Mana- 
hattan’s Island, now the site of New York; previous to the arrival of 
Governor Macquarrie, in 1810, Sydney was little better than an irregular 
village of houses, cottages, and bark-covered huts. Yet what a difference 
in the progress of the three cities, and that while all the advantages of 
position, climate, and resources, were immeasurably in favour of that on 
the mighty La Plata! Where are now Santa Fé, Roserio, Parana, 8. 
Lucia, 8. Luis, Santiago, and Cordova, a hundred brave towns would 
have arisen; steam-boats would have gladdened the peach and apricot 
forests of the great streams, and railways would have intersected the 
boundless plains. The town classes, plunged in the grossgt superstition, 
indolence, and vice, and the rural inhabitants sunk in ignorance, idleness, 
and sensuality, would have been a cleanly, industrious, and, it is to be 
hoped, virtuous population. As to whether an Argentine Republic, a 
Banda Oriental, a Paraguay Dictatorship, or a Buenos Ayres sanguinary 
incompetency, would have resulted—what is happening in North America 
forbids us to speculate upon. Most assuredly the abnormal condition of 
revolts and devastations would not have been tolerated by practical and 
business-like colonists. A race of Creoles might have arisen, but they 
would not have inherited that mixture of pride, luxury, and indolence, 
which is the heirloom of the haughty and bigoted South American 
Spaniard. To sleep, to ride, to smoke cigars, to pass from indolence to 
voluptuousness and dissipation, are in many instances the sole occupations 
of whites and Creoles alike. ‘The facility with which existence can be 
supported, or a livelihood obtained without toil, and the many opportu- 
nities which a country so favoured by nature, and so little cared for by 
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man, offers even of acquiring a fortune by the bounteous gifts of soil and 
climate, encourage this listless and inactive life. 


The Creole females are considered to be much more handsome than the | 
Spanish ladies ; the jetty blackness -of their hair and eyes contrasts ad- | 


mirably with the brilliant whiteness of their skin. They are all, however, 


as indolent avd as dissipated as their husbands ; fond of show and of ex- ~ 


ternal pomp in dress and furniture, the interior of their houses is at the 


same time generally filthy ; ablution of any kind is seldom, and then only | 


very negligently, performed; the rooms are filléd with ~_ species of 7 


vermin, and the ravages of the ants are only equalled by those of the 
mice and rats. -Above all, they are tutored by swarms of friars, monks, 
nuns, and -priests, to those excessive devotional practices, with little intel. 
lectuai culture, which Thiers has so happily described as a “ Tropical 
Catholicism,” and of which the recent most lamentable catastrophe at 
Santiago, in Chili, may be held up as a crowning example. 

Even the navigation of the great rivers that irrigate these vast realms, 


and open them at the same time to commerce, is not carried on ‘by the 


haughty dons or their luxurious Creole progeny. This is left in the hands 
of the Genoese—descendants of the Dorias and the Spinolas, who once 
battled for supremacy at sea with Turks, Venetians, and French. These 
Italians are, as compared with the Spanish Creoles, patient, sober, in- 
dustrious, and honest. They alone go to Parana for freights of chalk, to 
Santa Fé for oranges, to Assumpcion for yerba—the tea of the Paraguay. 
It is they, and they alone, who carry up the rivers European produce, and 
return laden with that of ‘the country ; and they are the only pilots to be 
met with in the length and breadth of their great rivers. 

It was one of their pretty schooners—the Rey David—that a small 
party, members of one family, chartered for a trip from Buenos Ayres 
to Santa Fé,* and Don Miguel, the “ patron” or skipper, as the Anglo- 


Saxons would irreverently “designate him, took a pride in his arrange- | 


ments for their comfort. He had provided clean mattresses with mosquito 
curtains. Quarters of beef and mutton from the pampas hung from the 
yard-arm ; boxes of nuts and raisms from Mendoza encumbered the 
cabin ; and there were also potatoes from Monte Video, tomatoes, olives, 
sardines, biscuits, Genoese pasties, and fowls in coops. There was more 
than all this ; there was a goodly supply of vino Carlon—estimable pro- 
duce of Barcelona— wherewith to wash down all these good things. Don 
Miguel did the thing grandly, and save milk—for there were children in 
the party—nothing was wanting; and what is more, the said party 
enjoyed the good things before them, for they had not the horror of cor- 
“wr between their appetites and its wholesome and honourable grati- 
cation 


Well, the Rey David weighed.anchor at three in the afternoon, on a : 


fine spring day, with a side wind, and the domes and cupolas, the 
sumptuous palaces and wretched hovels side by side, the brilliant dressy 
civthsation that flaunts amid rags and indolence, were, with the eity of 
Buenos Ayres itself, soon left out of sight. The Plata is at this poimt 
still an inland sea, ond neither shore is visible from its centre. The island 





* Le Rio Parana. Cing Années de Séjour dans la République Argentine. Par 
Madame Lina Beck Bernard. 
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of Martin Garcia first announced the proximity of the four great arms of 
the Parana, which has its own private delta in this vast estuary. Don 
Miguel sailed up by the one called Guassu. Dinner was served on 
deck. The “patron” and his crew acted as attendants; nothing: could 
be more enjoyable. The damas guanas, in whieh the Carlon: vintage 
was served up, circulated freely, and the equipage participated with so 
much gusto in the agreeable deck arrangements, that one old salt had to 
be wrapped in a blanket and deposited at the foot of the mast like a bale 
of Manchester goods. 

The silence of the Parana, the calmness of its waters, unruffled by a 
breath of air, with not a sail, or boat, or living object on its vast expanse, 
had, however, a saddening effect. It was like the absolute stillness and 
the solemn quiet of the desert. The splendid vegetation of the shores re- 
flected itself in the blue waters. Willows and bamboog were here inter- 
mingled with cactuses and aloes, and the flowering creepers cast their 
tendrils over one and all indiscriminately. Within the islands vegetation 
is still more prolific ; the saivos, laden with bunches of purple fruit, 
attain the magnitude of trees; white, roseate, blue, and orange-coloured 
azaleas, enormous magnolias with red and white flowers, orange and 
peach trees laden with ripe fruit, alternate with mangroves, acacias, tama- 
rinds, gigantic aloes, aud organos cactuses that tower up like the barrels 
of an organ, aud whence their name; while various lianes with brilliant 
blossoms, purple, violet, white, and orange-coloured, and passifloras with 
golden-yellow fruit, hang suspended overhead. Even the waters them- 
selves near the shore are floating meadows of lilac-flowering nympheas 
and other water-lilies, with blossoms like alabaster cups, reposing on 
leaves of gigantic dimensions. 

A favouring Pamperos breeze soon bore the Genoese schooner out of the 
Guassu into the Parana, a name which signifies, in Guarani language, that 
“‘ which is like the sea.” This great stream was studded with islands, and 
the two shores could not be seen from the centre. Some of these islands 
were mere bouquets of plants and flowers, others had meadows whereon 
horses pastured, the madrina, or mother mare, having a little bell. White 
swans with a black ring round the neck, roseate-winged flamangoes, snow- 
white ibises, and'a hundred other diving and wading birds, imparted life 
to the scenery. Sometimes these islets detach themselves bodily, till, 
arrested by trees buried in the waters, they finally fix themselves and grow: 
into permanent islands. ‘These floating islands are called “ camalotas’’ 
in the country. 

Indications of life and of a tardy civilisation develop themselves with 
the ascent of the river. An occasional steamer is seen plodding its way, 
and schooners, brig, and even three-masted ships, are seen lying at anchor.’ 
On nearing the shores, estancias, or farm-houses, are observed, with here 
and there a guinéa, or country residence. Two groups of houses are 
designated as Obligado and St. Nicholas, and beyond these is Rosario, a 
cousiderable town, and the chief commereial place, after Buenos Ayres, 
of the Argentine Republic. 

It is hence that a railway to Cordova is projected under remark 
ably favourable terms. The government guarantee seven per cent, for 
forty years, concession of the railway in perpetuity, lands required for line 
granted free to the company, with free use of timber, and one league of 
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land on each side of the line from points four leagues from the Rosario | 


and Cordova stations respectively, and one league from each of the towns 
of San Gerominio and Villa Nueva, except buildings and lands under 
cutivation. 


- Beyond Rosario the hills of Entre-Rios begin to show themselves, and 4 


relieve the dead flat of the lower country. An arm of the Parana, sepa- — 


rated from the main bed by a line of beautiful islands, leads to the Boca, 
or mouth of the Rio Salado—the river of Santa Fé. One of these islands 
—Rincon—has magnificent pastures, and a village with a whitewashed 
church. Beyond it is the Laguna Grande del Salado, which is from 
fifteen to eighteen leagues in length, and is so broad as to resemble an 
inland sea. a 8 

A mixed race of mansos, or subject Indians, tow embarkations up the 
river of Santa Fé. They dwell in little ranchos, or huts of mud and cane, 
and are known in the country as siguadores.. The harbour itself, once 
reached, is, according to Page, the best and safest in the whole Argentine 
Republic. The city has a captivating appearance. Its houses have a 
Moorish aspect, and the cupolas of its numerous churches glitter amidst a 

n canopy of splendid orange-trees and graceful palms. Santa Fé is a 
“‘ Holy City,”’ as almost all are in South America. It is the East trans- 
ported to the West, only that the imperishable eman ‘on from Galilee 
and Jerusalem is here diffused and lost in a pantheism of canonised and 
sanctified personages. 

Our party was accommodated in one of these vast Moorish habitations. 
Santa Fé was founded by a colony of Andalusians, and the habits and 
manners of the people have handed down reminiscences of the old country, 
as well as its style of habitations. The chief entrance to the latter is 
called saguane, and it opens upon an interior court, pateo, around which 
are the doorways and windows of the different apartments. There are, 
as in the Orient, few windows externally. The court is paved with red 
bricks—the marble of Buenos Ayres is wanting here—and the verandah 
is shaded by magnificent grape-vines, some of which have trunks with the 

irth of a forest-tree. The flat roofs constitute terraces, called here 
azotea. There are, as before said, few windows externally, but, as in 
Cairo, there is a single room over the doorway, which has a trellised 
balcony looking upon the street. It is called mirador. The particular 
mirador of our party’s habitation looked out upon the Plaza Mayor, with 
its two great churches, its Cabildo, or town-hall, a vast building with 
terraces, galleries, and porticos ; streets reaching out of sight, diversified 
by Awertas, or gardens, with orange-trees, lemon-trees, and peaches, over 
al of which towered tall palms. Then there were the convents of 
Franciscans and Dominicans, in which the hereditary “ odium theologium” 
nestles in the very bosom of all these pleasant places. That of Santo 
Domingo seems to have fared worst in the conflict, for its church is in- 
complete, and its walls are dilapidated. Wealth is as essential to success 
in ecclesiastical as well as in political struggles for supremacy 

To the west, the Rio Salado, or Juramento, as it is also called, bathes 
the town with its blue waters. Beyond, an undulating verdant plain 
stretches away, till its limits fade into the sky on the extreme verge of the 
horizon. This is the Gran Chaco, with its vast solitudes, its forests, its 
pampas, and its native Indians. It would not cost much to carry railways 
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across such a country. To the east is the harbour of Santa Fé, with its 
wooded islets and masts of shipping, and beyond it, again, the town of 
Parana, the white houses of which are plaiily perceptible, buried in 
gardens and orchards, at the foot of the hills of Entre-Rios. The blue 
and white flag of the Argentine Republic floats from the highest point of 
the Cabildo over this splendid panorama. 

Far nearer to the spectator, more humble and yet equally interesting 
scenes of domestic life—the life of the interior—present themselves. The 
courts of the neighbouring houses are visible from the flat roofs common 
to all. Beautiful girls—pardos or mulattoes—are filling red pitchers at the 
cisterns which occupy the centre of every court. It is a nuisance that, 
whether on the Para or the Parana, the names of mixed races differ, and 
it is necessary to define them at each new station on this vast continent. 
Here pardos are the offspring of whites and mulattoes; mulattoes of the first, 
ms iy and third generation are called mulatillos; but at the fourth, 
quadrillos. The Indian women are called chinas. The offspring of 
negroes and Indians are called sambos. The most beautiful women are 
among the pardos; the finest men among the sambos, which does not say 
much for the white race. We have, however, a lady for our authority. 
The pretty pardos cloak themselves with bright-coloured shawls with 
infinite grace. 

Some are busy pounding maize in great mortars hewn out of the trunk 
of a carob-tree. This masa mora, as it is called, constitutes the staff of 
life in this country. It is cooked in a pot placed on two bricks, and which, 
with one or two more copper vessels, a knife, and a few mother-of-pearl 
shells for spoons, generally constitute the whole of the culinary apparatus. 
The kitchen itself is a mere shed of bamboos or palm fronds; a regular 
kitchen, with doors and windows, is an almost unknown luxury. 

The young women are chiefly employed in the manufacture of lace. 
They sit engaged thus all day long under the verandah. The old women 
roll up leaves of the exquisite tobacco of the country into cigars, and no 
sooner made than lit. A young Indian girl superintends the kettle, the 
yerba and sugar are put together in a silver-mounted gourd, and the tea 
is handed round in alternation with cigars. As to education, there is little 
thought of such a thing. Even that of the boys is grievously neglected. 
A caballero, calling himself a schoolmaster, opens an establishment. The 
scholars come and are locked in, and left to play or fight, as best suits 
their tempers, while the master gets over the wall to go and smoke cigars 
and drink the perpetual maté, or Paraguay tea, with the priests and drones 
of the neighbourhood. 

If the women have no instruction, it is admitted that their natural 
abilities are great. ‘They possess tact, good sense, and observing minds, 
excellent memories, great aptitude in learning, skill in work, and an 
agreeable, lively conversation. But, on the other hand, they are ignorant 
and indifferent, and, as a consequence, superstitious. They rise early, and 
go the first thing to mass. The morning is devoted to work, till the 
vispera, or mid-day repast. Then they sleep for two or three hours, after 
which they take a bath in the Rio, dress themselves, and exchange visits 
in the cool of the evening. Those who don’t go out, group round the 
doorways. The town, which seemed to be dead all day, is suddenly alive 
and animated. Dress is the predominant passion. A family of three 
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ls can often by their united labour only obtain one silk dress with 
ace one pair of topaz or pearl earrings, and one gilt ivory fan, so 
each in her turn has the enjoyment of these magnificent appendages, and 
takes herevening station at the doorway. 

The drawing-room is handsomely furnished in the houses of some of the 
well-to-do people, and there is often a show bedroom, with a bedstead of 
gilt bronze, silk curtains, mirrors, and a table of white marble, with china 
toilet service. But this is never used; the tenants themselves sleep on a 
simple canvas stretcher on four posts, tal 

In every reception-room—aposento—there is a glass cage with a Virgin 
Mary and Child, in painted wood or wax, surrounded with flowers, tinsel, 
and shells of pearly lustre. This is called the créche, or pessebre. At 
Christmas-time, vases, bottles, china, statuettes, no matter if of Napoleon 
—the decimator of mankind—are heaped up around the Christian penates. 
The kings, the magi, the animals of the ark, are also sometimes repre- 
sented after the most grotesque fashion. On that day people visit one 
another to admire or envy their neighbours’ display. 

Some old houses have furniture in them brought by their ancestors from 
the Iberic peninsula: old arm-chairs, with backs of Cordova leather, 
rich carvings, and feet turned outwards. These, with certain great trunks 
inlaid with tin and copper, and with curious fastenings, and an old table, 
often constitute the whole furniture of a room. But there are also 
occasional paintings of the pre-Murillite school, charming for their 
naiveteé. 

Four or five generations often live in the same house, and as marriages 
are contracted very young, it is no uncommon thing to see grandmothers 
of thirty-two or thirty-three years of age, while uncles and nephews are 
of the same age. The male portion of the community are engaged in 
commerce, and in raising horses and cattle. They partake more or less of 
the character of the gaucho, with a more European aspect. They are 
intelligent and quick, expressiug themselves with facility and elegance, but 
with little education. They trouble themselves very little about religious 
ceremonies, and even laugh at the priests, at the same time that they 
dread their hostility. They are always polite to the ladies. Courtesy of 
manners and language is universal among all classes of society. The 
women are queeus at home, and sometimes exercise their royal privileges 
after a fashion that is anything but constitutional. A Genoese married to 
a Creole said, as Machiavelli did of a republican city in Italy, “ This 
: * Paradise of women, the Purgatory of men, and the Hades of 
ools,” 

The women are, however, with few exceptions, of naturally good dis- 
positions, amiable, aud faithful, resigned to the will of God, offering or 
giving the little that they possess with enchanting grace. They are pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and devote much attention to their cultivation. 
They are still more attached to their children than to flowers, and when 
the former are fair, enthusiasm knows no bounds. ‘The consequence is, that 
ting ON too often rule as masters, at the same time that they never 
eave the house without asking fora blessing from both father and mother. 
Notwithstanding the numbers in a family, orphans are universally adopted. 


They are called “ criaturas de Dios,” and are never allowed to want a 
home. 
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“ Catholicism,”’ says Madame Lina Beck Bernard, “has become in 
South America as Creole as the inhabitants. Greedy of gain, and 
rapacious in the pursuit of wealth, the priests are, on the other hand, fall 
of indifference and apathy.” The pomps of the Roman Chureh have 
become indeed, in these remote regions, pagan saturnalia, in which a trace 
of genuine-religious sentiment would be sought for in vain. In Buenos 
Ayres,.a sumptuous, mercantile, wealthy city, overrun by strangers, and 
in which the Protestants possess three or four maguificent temples, the 
external pomp and ceremonies of the Catholic Church are somewhat 
subdued. They have been driven to take refuge within the interior of 
the churches. The worship of relics, the festival of Santa Rosa, the 

ter festivals af the Holy Week, are still, however, the occasions of the 
most splendid gatherings in the churches, where the women rival one 
another in beauty, dress, and coquetry, the men in quickness in addressing 
a compliment, and skill in passing a flower or a billet-doux. The priests, 
so far from discountenancing such proceedings, associate themselves with 
them, hold reeeptions in the sacristy, and mingle gallantry with devotion in 
the most edifying manner possible. 

The first thing—indeed the only thing—the young Creole learns when 
she is sent to school is to tell her beads and to recite a few prayers ; at 
seven she is sent to the confessional; at twelve, without any further in- 
struction, she takes her first communion. From that time she is permitted 
to take an active part in the pomps and ceremonies of the Church. She 
can make bouquets and arrange them on the altar. Her mother belongs 
to the congregation de las senoras vestidoras, that is to say, she has the 

rivilege of keeping at home, in a box, one of the dresses with which the 
image of the Virgin, or of one of the saints, is to be decorated on festivals. 
The little girl does the same with the penates of the household. She 
marries whilst still a child, and she grows old without ever having had 
any further spiritual instruction than what is afforded by those vain and 
empty ceremonies which have amused her from the cradle to. the grave. 

Dona Trinidad, a neighbour once well off, but ruined by the civil wars, 
provided for her wants by making sweetmeats. When engaged in her 
business, she would light a taper before her Virgin and address her: 
“ Holy Virgin! help me in asking of the Lord that my barley-sugar shall 
succeed.” Although in extreme poverty, the same old lady gave the 
produce of her orangery for masses for those whose souls were in purga- 
tory, and for whom, - said, she was filled with pity. She had the 
good sense at the same time to select a poor priest to say the masses 
which she paid for. Seeing another woman give an embroidered alb to 
a priest, she said, “ Poor thing, she has been three months embroidering 
that garment to give it to a priest, and what would he give her?” Then 
clasping her hands, she added, “That is the way they close their hands 
when it is a question with them of giving relief.” 

The beautiful Dona Rosa, another neighbour, neglected her home and 
family to dance attendance on the priests. All she thought about was 
decorating wooden images of saints. Her husband hinted that a little 
less regard for Saint Jerome and Saint Raymond, and a little more for 
her children, would be very desirable. She paid no attention to his 
wishes. Her children being il], she used every remedy recommended in 
three times the quantity ordered, three doses and three blisters, in honour 
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of the Trinity. It is but just to add, that, when the children died, she 
was resigned to the will of Heaven. | 

Dona Mercédés had lost three daughters when still young. A last 
beautiful girl seemed likely to follow her sisters. She promised no end 
of dresses, wax-tapers, and flowers to Saint Anne and Saint Joseph if her 
child were spared to her the eighteen months which the doctor had inti- 
mated would decide her fate. “But,” said a friend to her, “ if I were 
you, I would wait for the eighteen months. How do you know if the 
saints, once in possession of your rich presents, will keep their promises 
better than they did before?” Dona Mercédés was most indignant at 
the suspicions dion upon the good faith of her favourite saints; she 
declared that they could not be so dishonest as to permit themselves to do 
such a thing. 

One day a heavy flood came down the Parana from Corrientes. The 
city was in danger, and Saint Dominick was twice paraded out to 
assuage the waters, which kept increasing more and more. Saint 
Dominick lost credit, and Saint Jerome was on the next occasion taken 
out in his stead, but with no better success. At length the waters 
began to subside, and Our Lady of Carmen got all the credit. It hap- 
pened to be her turn the day that the change took place. 

The priests at Buenos Ayres, where the most influential families are 
English or German, are civil, and even modest, in their bearing. Inthe 
provinces they are haughty and reserved, and only condescending to 
those who are their slaves. They divide their time between masses, 
horse-racing, and cock-fights. They have their tariff for everything : 
twenty-five piastres for a burial, thirty-five with cross and stole, forty 
with banner, fifty with tapers, and so on, up to a hundred piastres. A 

oor Indian sold her only milch-cow for a mass for her deceased mother. 
Her child died, and the priests would not bury the body because she could 
not pay the expenses. She had to carry it herself to the Campo-Santo 
de San Antonio. This while the priests have the best dishes, the choicest 
fruits, and the rarest flowers. 

The tariff for marriages is equally onerous. The lowest price is two 
ounces (over three pounds). The poorer classes cannot afford it, so they 
dispense with the ceremony, leaving it to be performed in extremis, when 
the priest cannot refuse it. 

Madame Lina Beck Bernard attended at a marriage ceremony, which 
the officiating priest broke off to go to the protection of a decorated 
image, the dresses and ornaments of which were endangered by the 
ladies’ crinolines. Don Evaristo, a distinguished predicator, received a 
hundred piastres for a sermon. Instead of delivering it, he locked the 
feminine crowd in the church and went and took a walk. The women 
complained, the men laughed. One of these predicators came to Madame 
Bernard to learn French, as he was ambitious of being able to read the 
sermons of Pére Lacordaire in their original language ; but he soon gave 
it up to look after his game-cocks, which brought him more money than 
his sermons. A young French officer, when on patrol, met a Dominican 
friar taking a nocturnal walk with a young Creole in the woods near the 
city. ‘“ Reverend father,” said the officer, ‘do you know it is past mid- 
night. You should be in your monastery.” The monk only laughed, 
and continued his sentimental promenade. 
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The Franciscans, who have for mission to convert the Indians, are a 
kind of soldier-priests. They ride and wield the lance and the lasso as 
skilfully as the iesighees of the land, and their life is like that of their 
neophytes, a continual encampment in the desert. All that the latter 
can be made to comprehend is, that there are two principles struggling 
in the world: the one good, dos santos; the other evil, los demonios. 
Beyond this it seems, by some strange fatality, their ideas cannot be made 
to go. All they think of is chase, war, and plunder, by which they live. 
They treat their wives and children like brutes, and at night get drunk 
on » Soog a fermentation of the fruit of the carrob and honey. 

The Argentine Republic has an efficient constitution, modelled some- 
what after that of the quondam United States, but more compact. There 
is no state sovereignty within a sovereignty—Imperium in imperio—but 
slavery is abolished throughout the land, and there is perfect liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. This is the more remarkable in a 
country sunk in such deplorable ignorance, and prostrated by a grasping 
and indolent priesthood. But the priests themselves are in favour of in- 
dependence. The principle which impels them is different, however, 
from that of the laity, they do not care that their wealth should go to 
benefit the Holy See; but the results are the same. A papal nuncio 
and a vicar-apostolic are, undoubtedly, recognised powers; but we read 
in the history of the present Pope’s mission to Santiago, how slight was 
the allegiance even at that time of the South American Church. It is 
still more so now, and were it not for the hostility of Jesuits, Franciscans, 
and Dominicans, the whole Church would unanimously protest against a 
supremacy which has no longer any prestige in the country. The work 
of evangelisation is also going on. English missionaries distribute 
Bibles, and even a Spanish monk—Don Ramon Monsalvage—labours 
in Bolivia in the good cause. The Correo Argentais, the official news- 
paper, never loses an opportunity of attacking Rome and the priesthood ; 
and About’s and Laboulaye’s publications have been translated. The 
Creole himself, indolent, ignorant, and superstitious as he is, is not want- 
ing in a sense of humour, or in the perception of the ridiculous ; and the 
frailties and the faults of the priests, the absurd pretensions of saving 
souls at so much a head, and absolving sins at so many per piastre, are 
not accepted by all without a doubt. But the system is so pleasing to 
indolent minds, that the doctrine claims a half-willing acquiescence, and 
is upheld, like many other institutions, by the force of tradition, habit, 
and example. It is impossible that any person of reasonable intelli- 
gence can have perfect belief in the power of man to condone sins 
for so much money; but many otherwise reasonable persons are still 
willing to run the chance. Hence its captivating and prolonged existence 
even among otherwise intellectual communities. 

A considerable number of young Catholic Creole boys are now brought 
up at the English college of Buenos Ayres, the Bible is read and ex- 
pounded to them, and constitutes the basis of their education. The 
English do not seek these boys out, they simply let them come, and they 
come in great numbers. It is possible that the seeds may be thus sown 
for great changes for the future in these splendid regions. The instincts 
of the people are noble, they have patient, generous, and grateful hearts, 
and all the germs of national grandeur, but their moral faculties are 
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utterly paralysed by ignorance, credulity, and religious degradation. 
There is a frightful amount of demoralisation, an unimaginable extent of 
tion of manners, venality e ere, and to these bad elements 
civil discords come to superadd the lust of blood; some are immersed in 
stupid superstition, others have gone to the other extreme of mocking 
scepticism, but even with the best there is a feeling of vague indecision 
the want of something real to rely upon, which must one day be 
gratified—and the Bible alone can do the work. 

What between saints’ days, Church festivals, and dressing up images, 
the ladies of Santa Fé would appear not to.be wanting in recreations ; 
but they have also their balls at the Cabildo, or town-hall. The young 
Creole girls sustain, we are told, marvellously the reputation of the 
Spanish Creole race: for beauty. Nothing can be more graceful than 
their forms, nothing softer than their eyes, or more fascinating than their 
eyebrows and eyelashes. Their hair, abundant and brilliant, decorated 
with flowers and pearls, is arranged with exquisite taste. Add to this, 
noble features aud a regal bearing, and it is difficult to imagine anything 
more captivating and enchanting. 

The ball begins, the music is detestable, bat the parties seon get ani- 
mated. Gradually the crowd becomes excessive, not only of those who 
are invited to the ball, but of those who have invaded the staircases, the 
galleries, and the doorways, notwithstanding the soldiers‘on duty. No 
one ventures to insinuate that these soldiers are in connivance with their 
sisters, cousins, or sweethearts, who wish to see the ball and gain ad- 
mittance not only for themselves, but for the children under their charge, 
and even for thew dog’. The heads of the spectators rise up in pyramids 
at every door and every window. The children and the dogs are seated 
on the floor in the first rank; next come young persons of from seven to 
eight years of age; then the girls and women; and behind all, fathers, 
brothers, cousins, and friends, conecidos primos y amigos, who have all 
got in, thanks to the same connivance. A little dog gets into the middle 
of a -minuet, the parties continue their evolutions with all the gravity of 
conventional bowing and compliments. The dog cannot extricate itself, 
and barks furiously; at length a boy creeps on all fours between the 
crinolines of the ladies, seizes Carlos, and throws him over the heads of 
the spectators at the door. 

Madame Lina Beck Bernard says: “I was seated by the side of Dona 
Mercédés de L——, a lady still superb, and whose daughter, fifteen years 
of age, was one of the beauties of the assembly. Dona Mercédés was con- 
versing with me about those present, when I suddenly heard behind her 
chair and mine the cry of an infant. I turned round instinetively, and 
saw an Indian woman, who had her child wrapped in her shawl, and laid, 
after their fashion, on her shoulder. This Indian’s face was bronzed, but 
the expression was that of melanchely ; her mouth quivered with a curl 
of contempt, her teeth were brilliantly white, and her hair fell crisp and 
uncombed over her neck. And yet, although for all dress she had a kind 
of blanket thrown around her, she stood up haughty and defiant behind 
the chair of Dona Mercédés, who, draped in a magnificent robe of 
brocade, actually blazed with pearls and brilliants. 

“ The contrast, which was at that time new to me, struck me to a degree 
that I cannot express. It was the luxury of civilisation by the side of 
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barbarity, as Santa Fé is by the side of the Chaco. These two women 


rsonified, in a striking manner, two races, whom three centuries of 
struggles left in enmity to one another, and who will remain irrecon- 
cilable, as all dispossessed and invading people always do.” 

The 25th of May, the anniversary of Argentine emancipation (La 
Plata means “ silver ;” hence the ‘ Argentine” Republic), is an especial 
festival. On that day the streets are decorated with flags, and the terrace 
of the Cabildo is screened by a whole forest of banners. The chureh bells 
ring—we were going to say—merry peals, but here — are struck with 
heavy sticks ; and the national guard marches to parade amid salvos of 
artillery and the crackers of the youngsters. The equipment of this 
national guard leaves much to be desired, and it seems to have but a very 
confused notion of what it isto do. ; - 

“ Carry arms !’’ shouts a stentorian voice ; but nobody seems prepared 
to follow out the injunction. ‘ Present arms!” By that time a few 
begin to handle their muskets with considerable distrust and many pre- 
cautions. “Fire!’’ Ah! this is a critical moment. The line presents 
to the eye an agreeable variety of all possible positions, save the right 
one. “ Fire!’’ shouts out the stentorian voice again; and then every one 
turns his head aside, and fires away as he best can. Here and there a 
ramrod whistles through the air, and now and then a rusty gun-barrel 
follows suit, the stock alone remaining in the hands of the owner; but 
these are trifles to which no one pays attention. In the evening there 
are cock-fights at the Renidero, and horse-races on the Carrera. 

People live to an extreme old age in Santa Fé. At eighty, many are 
still in a state of excellent preservation. The pamperos, or winds of the 
pampas or plains, sweep away the miasmata, cleanse and purify the atmo- 
sphere of noxious gases, and preserve the country from endemic fevers. 
The mortality among children is, however, great, and apoplexy carries 
off many between the ages of fifty and sixty. The women have large 
families—twelve, fifteen, to twenty children ; twelve is, indeed, the ave- 
rage number. Some have twenty-nine, and even thirty children. Vae- 
cination has been introduced, but, as in many other countries, it progresses 
slowly, and small-pox reckons many victims. Leprosy, here called en- 
fermedad de San Lazaro, exists, and is attributed to eating the flesh of 
pigs that have fed on putrid bodies. Pigs here, as elsewhere, are made to 
answer for many afflictions, but how does it happen that leprosy exists in 
the East, where pig’s flesh is an abomination? The lepers are exiled 
upon an island of the Parana, where they dwell in miserable huts, and a 
boat laden with provisions is sent to them every week. Curious that, 
in all countries, a leper should be looked upon as being under a ban and 
without the social pale. Our Saviour alone gave the example of pity 
towards those who were thus afflicted. 

When a man is bowed down by rheumatism, and wishes to be cured— 
when a soldier is called out to do battle, and wishes to be rheumatice— 
when a wife wishes to have offspring, and a mother is desirous of having 
no more—all alike apply to Nuestra Sejiora Guadalupa, and with success. 
The Virgin of Guadaloupe is, in consequence, in great estimation, but her 
capella or chapel is at a distance, and the anniversary of her festival is a 
day of universal pilgrimage and of great rejoicings. Old earriages which 
date from the time of the Viceroys are drawn forth from their cobwebs ; 
horses are harnessed as they are only to be seen in South America—all 
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gold and silver, precious stones, and embroidery ; whole families are 
ked in w s drawn by noble oxen: one way or the other, every- 
bod goes iodine, talking, flirting, to La Guadalupa. 
he chapel is a pretty half-Moorish building, charmingly situated. In 
its court is one of the finest palm-trees in the country, and around the 
dark green of a few orange-trees contrasts well with the white chapel, 
while both are relieved by the azure blue background of the Laguna 
Grande del Salada, which stretches far away beyond. 

“This lake has its traditions like others. Globes of fire are seen on 
certain nights turning on themselves. The adventurous swimmer who 
wishes to see these igni fatui a little closer, is surrounded by imps, an 
explosion is heard, and the swimmer is never heard of again. A snow- 
white bull of marvellous beauty is also sometimes seen to rise from the 
depths of the lake and approach a hunter, but, if tempted by the prize, 
the latter throws the lasso, both he and his horse are dragged into the 
waves and lost, unless a timely invocation of La Guadalupa brings the 
Virgin ‘to their aid. The same story is told of a siren of irresistibly seduc- 
tive charms, and from whose fair silken hair ran down pearls, such as 
were formerly found in the lake. 

Mass is said, and a sermon preached which costs a hundred piastres 
—some of the auditors declare it dear at any price—and then a kind of 
camp is improvised, fires are lit, tea is cooked, rum is unbottled, and 
viands are spread on clean cloths. After this repast, games and dances 
are got up, while the babies are put to sleep in the shade or shelter of a 
waggon, and races arerun. Here one of the national weak points comes 
into play. Excited by the scene, the animation around, and sometimes 
by deep potations, the most foolish bets are made, and many a one who 
arrived at the place of pilgrimage on a superb waggon, drawn by six 
splendid oxen, loses all in a twinkling, and has to nnd his way home 
with his lares and penates on foot. Another loses, one after another, 
all the costly Moorish trappings of his steed, and sometimes the steed 
itself. But what of that? Has he not been regally entertained? Has 
he not heard a sermon that cost a hundred piastres? He has lost to- 
day, he may win to-morrow. He goes home indifferent, if not happy. 
Caramba! he will have his revenge. Such is the thoughtless disposition 
of the people. 

Carnival follows closely upon the pilgrimage to La Guadalupa. The 
preparations for the event consist mainly in collecting a prodigious 
number of empty eggs, filling them with perfumed water, and protecting 
the open end with gummed and coloured silk. The firing of a gun at 
noon on the Monday morning proclaims the commencement of hostilities. 
The gentlemen mount their horses, the ladies appear on the terraces, 
and the bombardment begins. The ladies throw basins of water on the 
horses and their riders, the cavaliers respond with loaded eggs. The 
combat, vhich only ceases with the evening gun, is seldom brought to 
an end without accidents. The dictator Rosas was celebrated for his 
skill in this kind of tournament. He used to make his horse stand on 
its hind legs and then turn on a pivot to avoid the cascade, while he sent 
his egg with unerring accuracy of aim among the fair combatants. 

On the Tuesday there is a ball at the Club del Orden, but the palmy 
days of masquerading are gone by. There are no more disguises to be 
had. When a lady of the place was asked the reason, “ Oh,” she answered, 
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with a sigh, “they have all been given to the saints and sg ony On 
Wednesday, decorating altars, processions, and sermons, are the order of 
the day. All the favourite saints are paraded in the streets, with the 
exception of St. Jerome, the lady vestidora who had charge of his 
mantle—the costume of a Venetian doge, green velvet with golden em- 
broidery—was ill, and she would not entrust to any other person the 
honour of dressing the saint. The number of girls laden with flowers, 
tapers, embroidery, and other ornaments with which to decorate the 
altars, positively encumbers the streets, and the labours are carried on 
even by torchlight. oa 

All public entertainments are enlivened by military music, and the 
members of the band are, strange to say, convicts. They have been 
condemned to so many years of clarionet or trombone, jusfas we con- 
demn to so many months at the treadmill, and the French to so many 
years to the galleys. At Santa Fé, if a man has committed a slight 
offence he is sentenced to act as vigilente, or messenger to the police. 
He has to gallop about with orders and instructions, dressed in red, and 
with a red cap on. More serious offences are punished by so many years 
of soldiering in the forts that keep down the bravos, or unsubjected 
Indians. He is dressed in blue, and government furnishes him with a 
musket and sword, both of which are, generally speaking, utterly useless. 
He relies, in consequence, solely on his lasso, his bolas, his knife, and his 
lance. His arms are as those of his enemy. Still more serious offences, 
as manslaughter and murder, are punished by playing musical instru- 
ments for so many years. These probecitos, as they are called, have a 
kepi and a paletot for uniform, but seldom any shoes, The band-master 
conducts his orchestra with a pair of pistols. There is often insubordi- 
nation in the band, and then books, music-stands, and even musical 
instruments are converted into weapons of war. 

Punishment with death exists, but is rarely put in force. Only on one 
occasion during five years that Madame Bernard resided in Santa Fé 
was the last penalty of the law exacted. A young Frenchman, residing 
at Rosario, started with a vaquiano, or guide, for Santa Fé, to purchase 
cattle. The latter was aware that the Frenchman had money on his 
person, and, tempted by isolation, he got behind his victim, x sa his 
lasso, put his horse to the gallop, drew his victim from his seat, and mas- 
sacred him with his knife whilst stunned and senseless. Arrived at 
Santa Fé, the miscreant took up his abode at a first-rate hotel, gave 
himself the airs of a gentleman, and played high stakes. The police 
deemed this strange on the part of a man who had the manners and ap- 
pearance of a guacho, and took note of the circumstance. A short time 
afterwards, the courier from Rosario to Santa Fé deposed to having 
found the body of a young Frenchman, murdered and stripped, in the 
forest. The vaquiano was at once arrested, till the character of his 
watch and other valuables about him could be determined. The proofs 
of ownership were not long wanting, the criminal admitted his guilt, 
and, more than that, that he had committed two similar murders on 
foreigners. “ YO sé matar!” (I know how to murder !), he exclaimed, as 
if proud of his feats. It was felt that the lives of travellers were so 
completely at the mercy of such guides, should they prove to be villains, 
that an example was deemed necessary, and the murderer was condemned 
to be shot. He was accompanied to the place of execution by two 
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Franciscan friars, who gave him absolution of his peccadilloes. Six men 
had been selected to carry out the behests of the law, but they fired so 
unskilfully that they merely wounded himvin his limbs. “ Fire agam!” 
he exclaimed, as if taunting them for their want of skill. They did fire 

, but with so little success that he was enabled, although he would 
have fallen bat for the bonds that held him up, to exclaim once more, 

“ Fire again!” But the officer in command dreading another failare, 
took a loaded musket from one of the soldiery, and, going up to him, put 
an end to his safferings. 

The rivers of the vast provinces of Santiago, Cordova, Rioja, San 
Juan, Mendoza, and San Luis are for the most part salt, and lose them- 
selves in salt lakes. The great Salt Desert occupies the heart of the 
country. The Rio Dulce, which empties itself into Lake Porongos, is 
probably an exception, but the Rio Salado—the river of Santa Fé, 
although a tributary to the Parana—partakes of the characters of its 
congeners, and is so salt that the fine fish that abound in it are said to 
have the same flavour as those of the ocean. The banks are often in 
summer-time covered with effloreseences of salt that glitter in the sun like 
snow. The aquatic birds of the country, the flamango, swans. with a 
black collar, ibises, ducks, widgeon, teal, and water-hens, frequent its 
waters in abundance. 

On the plains grow great cactuses, yuccas, and agaves, as also mimosas 
with fragrant blossoms, and glycerias with lilac blossoms. At their base, 
chrysanthemums, verbenas, and other pretty flowers, flourish amid the 

s. The chacras, or smaller farms, are generally embosomed in groves 
of the above description. The plain itself is burrowed by the visachos, 
and white-headed owls sit solemnly on the mounds of earth raised at the 
entrance to their holes. Fraebel and Mullhausen have long ago remarked 
that grey owls and rattlesnakes share their dwellings with the prairie 
marmots of the Southern States. The rattlesnakes devour the young 
marmots, whose productiveness would otherwise be excessive, and the owl 
probably performs the same salutary office for the young rattlesnake. It 
is a curious instance of the compensating laws of nature within a small 
compass. 

The stranger when riding in the environs of Santa Fé cannot fail to be 
struck with the great number of habitations now deserted and falling into 
ruin, round which were once extensive orchards of orange-trees, lemon- 
trees, peach. trees, and apples, and long avenues of eotton-trees. The 
history of these deserted plantations is interesting, and significant with 
regard to the future of the Southern States. The abolition of slavery 
and liberty of worship were proclaimed simultaneously with the Act of 
Independence on the 25th of May, 1814. It was arranged that the 
emancipation of the slaves should be gradual. Those who were married 
had to serve ten years more. The children born in the interval of those 
last ten years of servitude were bound to serve, the girls till they were 
eighteen, the boys till they were twenty. Thirty years were thus provided 
for, and then emancipation would be complete. 

This is just what happened. The ten years having elapsed, the 
married slaves went away with their children born before 1814, utterly 
regardless of those born since, and thereby fatally disturbing the industrial 
resources of the country. They were carpenters, smiths, masons, and 
machinists, as well as labourers, and with them went the skill of the work- 
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man as well as the sinews of labour. Their place was not filled by the 
emigration of artisans, for the revolutions and civil wars to which the 
country became a prey did not predispose Europeans to bend their steps 
in the direction of the Parana. 

When the time became due for the second emancipation, many went, 
but many also remaified. Seeing this, General Urquiza issued an order 
for a general liberation. Thereupon there was a general exodus of blacks ; 
the aged, the infirm, and the maimed alone remained with their masteys. 
In Santa Fé the habitations .of the wealthy were left without domestics, 
and the city was deprived of all skilled labour. In the country the planta- 
tions were immediately devastated by the Indians. Instances occurred 
of women abandoning their. young children. The humanity of the 
Spanish Creoles did not fail them under such trying circumstances ; the 
harboured the old and the helpless young with none to aidthem. After 
a time many returned. "Women with three or four little ones trotting in 
the rear, and who asked to be received in the family, their husbands 
having, they said, deserted them. The emancipation of the blacks was, 
indeed, in the Argentine Republic, as it was in the West Indies, the ruin 
of most of the existing families. And yet these blacks were kindly 
treated, brought up like the members of the family themselves, adopted 
as children, and nursed and dressed as criadas, or pupils, not slaves. But 
such is the ingratitude of the negro, that all these ties and considerations 
weighed not a moment with them. ‘Those prejudices against the dark 
race which exist in the North American States are unknown to the 
oe Creoles; nor were the members of a family dispersed. The 

opted pardos and mulattoes enjoyed the same rights as their white 
brothers and sisters. The country has, indeed, been indebted for some of 
its most distinguished men to this mixed race. General Lopez, than 
whom no one did more for the welfare of his country, till he was cut off 
in the prime of life by the perfidy of Rosas, was a pardo. The negro is 
indolent, unintelligent, and without ambition to rise in life; the mulattoes 
and pardos, on the cortrary, are active, spirited, and desirous of distine- 
tion and success. The very race that complain’ so heavily of a forced 
separation in the Southern States of North America manifested little 
parental affection here. Parents abandoned their children, husbands their 
wives, brothers their sisters, to enjoy an imaginary liberty. It is possible 
that such annihilation of all moral feeling has itself its origin in the 
iniquitous system which prostrates all moral sense in human beings ; but, 
at all events, that cannot be made the foundation of a false sentimentalism, 
which has no existence in nature. On the question of slavery, the Spanish 
republics of South America showed themselves throughout disinterested 
and generous. The act of emancipation wh rE most families to 
indigence. The sacrifice was immense; the ruin and devastation entailed 
by it must be seen to form any adequate conception of what the realisa- 
tion of this great idea cost. But they never hesitated or drew back before 
the sacrifice. Whatever may have been the bitterness of the cup, they 
have tasted of it to the dregs. It is now emptied ; it will no longer be 
as a poison to the future ; industry must look out for other channels of 
production, and success never failed to those who labour in a good cause. 

The extraordinary man, who is in the eyes of many the only truly 
chivalrous character of the nineteenth century—Garibaldi—has left re- 


miniscences behind him in the Argentine Republic, of indomitable courage, 
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perfect disinterestedness, and high moral character. The youthful captain, 
who was for six long 5 years the hero and*the defender of Monte Video, who. 
that 


held the treasures wealthy and powerful city in his hands, lived 
there like a common soldier. Dictator at Rome, he withdrew to the same 
humble pittance. Handing over a kingdom to his sovereign, he himself 
retired to:'Caprera. Once more, bucklmg on his sword in the cherished 
cause of a United Italy, he was struck down by those whom he had so 
eo a In the Argentine Republic, Garibaldi is more than a 
hero, he is almost a saint: Inthe last war (1861 to 1862) between the 
Confederation and Buenos Ayres, an old officer, who had served under 
the Liberator, died on the field of battle, crying, “ Eviva Garibaldi!” As 
prisoner of Urquiza’s was being led to execution, the crowd recognised 
him as one of Garibaldi's followers. “ What!” they said, “a soldier of 
Garibaldi's, and he is gomg to be shot! That will never do!” And a@ 
revolt broke out for his rescue. When the news of Garibaldi’s entrance 
into Naples reached Santa Fé, every Genoese vessel in the harbour was 
draped with flags, salvoes of artillery were fired, and there was universal 
rejoicing. Thus it was that at the other side of that vast ocean which 
divides the globe into two hemispheres, at two thousand leagues’ distance, 
the personal regard for the man came to give an additional impulse to 
the 1,xtional enthusiasm excited by the hopes of a new future for the old 
country. 

The vast convent of the Jesuits, called De la Merced, is built with the 
solidity which characterises most of the edifices raised by the order in 
Mexico and in South America. An interior cloister with handsome 
arches runs round a patio or open space in the centre, shaded by orange- 
trees, and decorated with a handsome Moorish fountain in wrought iron. 
The reverend fathers have been for a long time expelled the country, but 
they have recently obtained permission to return to their cozy dormitories, 
to reawaken the echoes of their gaudy chapels, to solace themselves for 
past self-denials in their bountiful refectory, and to indulge in their cus- 
tomary siesta, in great gilt arm-chairs: of Cordova morocco leather, in the 

° 





The history of the return of the reverend fathers to Santa Fé is curious. 
The order was possessed of enormous wealth. The most fertile and ex- 
tensive estancias, or farms, belonged to them. That of St. Xavier alone 
reckoned eighty thousand slaves. Their altar, their saeristy, and their 
refectory, groaned with goklen and silver plate. Crosses, reliquazies, 
chalices, and the dresses of the Virgin and Saints, pullulated with gems 
and precious stones. The order for their expulsion was sent down to Santa 
Fé, giving to the fathers only two hours within which to take their. de- 
parture. They obeyed with pious resignation, and marched out of their 
convent with their breviaries under their arms, and their chaplets in their 
hands—ae other baggage. But lo and behold! when the hungry civi- 
lians entered, after the evacuation of the place by the fathers, church, 
sacristy, and refectory were all there, but completely stripped. Plate, 
jewellery, decorations, and ornaments—treasures of all deseriptions— 
everything was gone! Perquisitions were made, the gardens and orchards 
were dug up, the library and altars were searched, but. in vain—nothing 
could be found ; and after a nine days’ wonder, and some smiles at the 
expense of the Jesuits, the search was given up, and the treasures no 


longer thought of. The long wars of independence and. of political 
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parties in the time’ of Rosas, helped to drive the memory‘ of'the trans- 
action out of their heads: 

In the month of: F 1858, however, two strangers ‘arrived from 
Friburg, in Switzerland, and presented themselves before the canon, under 
whose ch the convent’of Lia Merced had been plaeed. They told him 
that the father superior of the convent‘had taken refage in their native 
town, that:he had died there, and left behind him papers: indivating the 
means of recovering the lost treasures. This secret they were 
to divulge upon two conditions—one was, that they should have half what 
they could discover; the other, that they should remain in’ the: sacrist 
alone forshalf an hour. Thecanon agreed to the terms, and then hasten 
off to Don Pablo, a young priest; who, with a frightful old negress, were 
the only dwellers in the place; and ‘said to him, “ Don Pablo, lam going 
this evening to admit ‘two strangers into the sacristy, hide yourself in an 
old closet, whence you can see what is going on, and then report to me.” 
Don Pablo secreted himself accordingly, aad in the evening the two 
strangers duly made thetr appearance. Unfortunately, they spoke French, 
and the padre could not understand what they said. They drew papers 
from their pockets and consulted them, they then counted the number of 
paces from one spot to another, stopping in front of a wainseot; One of 
them struck it with asmall hammer, and the plaster fell off, displaying a 
crucifix pated in black. This found; they carefully covered it over 
again. They then directed their steps to an altar also in the sacristy, 
went through: the same process, and diseovered another black cross. 
Their countenances beamed with satisfaction ; they covered up the cross 
as they had done the first; and prepared to leave. 

Don Pablo was before them, and acquainted the canon with all that he 
had'seen. The latter at once came to a decision. When the strangers 
returned, it was in vain that they offered two-thirds, nay, three-fourths of 
the treasure, the canon declared that he would not have any: researches 
made after the holy treasures. It was, he said, a sacred trust that he 
held for the fathers when they returned, He spoke more truly than he 
intended. The strangers, vexed and annoyed, left the place. Assisted 
by. Don Pablo, the black crosses were found, the wainscoting was sounded, 
further researches were made, but all to no purpose—the secret went away 
with the strangers. 

Two years after’the event’ here recorded, the well in the cloisters 
having failed, aman was let down, and he reported that half way down 
there was an open gallery, protected by an iron railing, which led to sub- 
terranean chambers: No notice was, however; taken of the discovery. 
Shortly after this two priests arrived from Hurope, who declared that they 
were secular priests, and asked to be allowed to see the convent. Don 
Pablo was set to watch them. The Jesuits, for such they were, in the 
disguise of secular priests, believing themselves to be alone, struck a small 
panel behind the chief altar, and disappeared by a passage which led under 
the church to the sacristy. They returned, manifestly satisfied that the 
treasures had remained intact; and a few months afterwards the Jesuits 
were enabled to make such liberal offers to government as to sueceed in 
obtaining permission to open a Latin school at the old convent. They 
re-entered La Merced in May, 1862, and have ever since been installed 
there. The incident will remind the reader of the far more disreputable 
and signal acts of cupidity on the part of the reverend fathers at Santiago, 
c2 
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in Chili, where they are stated to have closed the doors to poor perishing 
victims whilst they piled their ill-gotten wealth in the sacristy. 

War, as it is called, which was till recently so incessantly waged in the 
lovely regions of the Parana, the Uraguay, and La Plata, is not war in 
the European acceptation of the word. It is nothing but a series of de- 
vastations, dictated by personal ambition or for revenge and retaliation, 
rather than for political or patriotic purposes. Some discontented or 
ambitious colonel calls himself general, or caudillo, raises a troop (always 
cavalry) of adventurers and desperate characters, who have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, and invades a neighbouring province, and 
sacks it just as if he were in an enemy’s country. General Lopez, who is 
designated in these countries as the “ great General Lopez,” and who was 
one of the founders of the confederation, was the first to carry out an 
organised system of repression against these Caudillos. He was seconded 
in his labours to this effect by his brother-in-law, Don Domingo Cullen, 
who ruled with him over the province of Santa Fé. Rosas was one of the 
chiefs who was more especially annoyed by these reforms, which pre- 
vented his giving himself up to his cruel and sanguinary lusts. He is 
said to have treacherously invited Lopez to Buenos Ayres, to have re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of favour and honour, publicly em- 
bracing him, and to have then poisoned him! At least, such is the version 
of the story universally accepted in the country. One of the medical 
men who had attended Lopez at Buenos Ayres was by the orders of Rosas 
put to death the next day, without trial, so that the secret might be buried 
with him. 

The death of Lopez became the signal for sad calamities. Don Cullen 
took refuge from the enmity of Rosas in the province of Santiago. He 
was, however, arrested, and with his son, a boy of seven or eight years of 
age, conveyed in chains across the llanos towards Buenos Ayres. Arrived 
on the frontier, he was met by a detachment of cavalry, who had orders 
to let him go no farther. He was removed to a dilapidated rancho close 
by and shot. He was at that time only forty-five years of age. 

These events occurred in 1840 to 1842. Since that time the condition 
of things has undergone but slight change. General Urquiza, who suc- 
ceeded to the cruel dictator Rosas, carried out Lopez’s policy of suppress- 
ing the Caudillos, and he disciplined troops to more or less regular warfare. 


- Latterly, General Mitre has indeed brought this discipline to a degree of 


perfection which may be said to resemble that of the French immediately 
anterior to the time when they were equipped by Louvois, drilled by 
Martinet, and led to victory by Turenne. It was to be hoped that with a 
stabie government and a disciplined army there would be no more guerres 
y guerillas in the country, and that with increased security and the enjoy- 
ment of peace and order, prosperity would await upon the poor but in- 
teresting Creoles, and that they would gradually awaken to a higher sense 
of their social, moral, and religious responsibilities; but, alas! facts anti- 
cipate theories, and the country appears, at the moment we are writing, 
- be a prey to the same civil wars which have ever been the curse of 
the land. 
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WON OVER; 


OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 
By Mrs. BusueBy. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


I. 


ALPHONSE SEEKS RUDOLPH AT AN ASYLUM AT GHENT, AND FINDS A FRIEND OF HIS 
OWN THERE, 


AvpHonseE threw himself heart and soul into the affair he had under- 
taken, and he determined to set to work systematically. Without as- 
signing his real reason for wishing to have the entrée into the asylum at 
Ghent, he managed to obtain a short note of introduction from a m ysician 
whom he knew at Lisle to the director of the establishment, for he was 
too cautious to seek for one from anybody at Brussels. 

Thus provided with good credeutials, he went to the asylum, and was 
forthwith admitted to an interview with the resident superintendent. The 
apartment in which this person received him was apparently used both as 
a sitting-room and a bedroom, for‘in an alcove or recess was to be seen 
a bed, before which heavy damask curtains were partially drawn. 

Mr. de Florennes said he had come to inquire the terms, and to see 
the establishment, on behalf of some friends who thought of placing a 
oem there, as they had heard how well everything was conducted, and 

ow comfortable the inmates were. The superintendent, quite convinced 
of the superiority of the asylum with which he was concerned to every 
other house of the same kind on the face of the earth, willingly took him 
into the interior of that abode of decayed intellect, darkened minds, and 
childish folly. | 

Having crossed a narrow paved court, the superintendent rang at the 
large door of an inner house, and Alphonse heard the harsh grating of a 
key in the lock, after which the ponderous door was swung slowly back, 
and they were admitted by a tall, gaunt-looking figure in the costume of 
a monk, with a leather girdle round his waist, from which hung a crucifix, 
a rosary, and a collection of large keys. The visitor entered a long, 
somewhat narrow lobby or gallery, with a stone floor, high, narrow, 
arched windows on one side, and a dead wall on the other, in which there 
were visible three or four doors, all closed. 

This first approach to the comfortable asylum struck a chill to the 
heart of Alphonse, and redoubled his pity for any one doomed to drag on 
- life within such dreary walls. The custodier proceeded to a door near one 
extremity of the gallery, and, having unlocked it, bowed and drew back. 
This door opened upon a staircase, which the superintendent and the 
visitor ascended, and at the head of which, after opening a sort of wicket 
that was merely latched, Alphonse found himself in a large room with a 
wooden floor, scrupulously clean, but only furnished with a few wooden 
sofas and arm-chairs, which appeared to be fastened to the floor. The 
room was not without light md air, for there were good-sized windows 
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in it, and one or two of these were open ; but they had all iron bars in 
the inside. 

On taking a further survey of the apartment, Alphonse perceived a 
figuré sitting in an arm-chair raised on a small platform about a foot from 
the ground, which was-covered with some sort of dark’ baize. This person 
—a man—was clad in a coarse grey frieze jacket, &c. &c., which seemed 
to. hang very loosely about him. His-head, which appeared to have been 
recently shaved, was drooping on his breast, there was not the slightest 
ray of light in his dull, greenish eyes, and his thick under-lip hung down 
over a coarse, square chin. 

Alphonse observed that this wretched-looking being was fastened to 
the chair-with ‘leather straps. He was sitting quietly -there, merely 
twirling his thumbs, while the saliva poured down from his open mouth. 

“ And:this object,” thought Alphonse, “is .ahuman-creature, made in 
the image of God! Why, there is not so much intelligence in his face 
as in that of.a dog. Where is the soul—the immortal spirit that we are 
tald is to live for eternity ? Yonder it must be extinct ; yet he is not dead. 
There is some portion of animal life in him; he must.eat, and drink, and 
sleep, poor creature! But reason, or, if we may.so call it, the spirit 
which connects earthly beings with the unseen world, thet must have fled 
from yon disgusting lump of living clay !” 

Alphonse had come to a standstill, with his eyes riveted on the mise- 
rable creature, while these reflections were passing rapidly through his 
mind. 

“ You are dooking at that poor man, and, I dare say, wondering why 
he should be) so ill used as to:be tied to his chair,” said the superin- 
tendent ; “ but, the fact is, he must be fastened in it for his own security. 
If he walks or stands, or sits alone, without support I mean,’ he is in the 
habit of tumbling down and hurting himself. ‘He has no muscular 
strength. “That unfortunate bemg,” he added, “is the victim of intem- 
perance ; through it he has lost the little intelleet he ever had, and has 
become the rickety idiot you see before you.”’ 

The superintendent then showed Alphonse two or three of the dormi- 
tories—the best ones, of course—and answered his questions about the 
terms for the:superior or inferior accommodation. They then passed on 
to a window which overlooked the garden. 

“ Down yonder, you see,”’ said the superintendent, with an air of pride, 
“there iswbundance of room for the patients to take air and exercise.” 
~ Ny nodded his head by way of approval, but he thought to him- 
self : 

** Room in that hole! Poor, poor creatures !”’ 

The so-called “‘ garden,” enclosed within high walls, was by no means 
a large space, and consisted of acouple of grass-plots, three or four narrow 
straight paths, two or three arbours composed of laths, with searcely an 
evergreen or a flowering shrub creeping over them, a small number of the 
most common plants, and a few wooden benches here and there. There 
ee nothing to attract or to please the eye ; .all was stiff, dingy, and triste- 

ing. 

*‘You have a monk here from the monastery of St. Dreux,” said 
Alphonse, suddenly turning towards his guide, and fixing his penetrating 
eyes upon him. “ ln what state is he ?” 
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The superintendent glanced round him as suspiciously as if the walls 
had had ears, and, sinking his voice to.a whisper, he replied : 

«We have been directed not to speak of him ; there is some mystery 
about him.” 

“ T know there is,” said Alphonse. “ I am acquainted with his family. 
Is he very violent?” 

“ Not at all; he is melancholy mad; his principal delusion is that he 
has committed some great crime ; even in his sleep he has been heard to 
implore forgiveness.” 

« His relations were informed by the Abbot of St. Dreux) that he had 
been placed here, and when they understood that I was coming to visit 
this asylum, they begged me to ask how his health was, aad to see him, 
if he were not obliged to be kept in close confinement.” 

‘He is in the garden,” said the superintendent, ‘‘ yonder, sitting alone 
at the corner of a bench.” 

“Ah! Issee, I see!” cried Alphonse, in much emotion ; “how like 
his sister—the same classical head, the same fine features !”’ 

He then proposed to go down into the garden, adding, that he wished 
to be able to give a minute account of the establishment to his friends, 
and to say that he had been admitted everywhere, and could speak with 
confidence of the excellent.arrangements in all parts of the asylum, and 
the kind treatment of the inmates. The bait took, and he was allowed 
to go into the piece of ground which was dignified by the name of 
garden. 

“I suppose I may speak to him, and tell him his sister is well ?” said 
Alphonse, going ‘straight up to Rudolph, without waiting for the per- 
mission requested. 

“Tam a stranger'to you, Mr. von.Feldheim,’’ he accosted him with, 
‘but 1 know your sister well. I used to meet her often at Brussels, and 
at the house of the Baroness Vanderhoven. She has heard from the 
Abbot of St. Dreux of the severe illness you had, and is most anxious on 
the score of—of—your health. May I report that you feel better ?”’ 

Alphonse did not venture to mention his own name, for fear that 
Rudolph might have heard of his heartless, shameful conduct towards 
poor Agatha. 

“Ah, my poor sister!” sighed Rudolph. “I feared she would be 
anxious about me; but I abstained from writing to her, for I was so cir- 
cumstanced that any communication I could have made her would have 
rendered her miserable, and I preferred to let her think that I had been 
so unkind: as to forget her. Is she aware that I am here ?”’ 

** She is.” 

At'that moment the superintendent, who had been standing close to 
them, was called away. 

“‘ Let us not lose this precious moment, but speak frankly to each other 
in the absence of that spy,” said Alphonse, glancing towards the retiring 
superintendent, with a look of mingled anger and scorn, and placing 
himself on the bench near the supposed lunatic. 

“ Your sister fears that all isnot right; she doubts the veracity of the 
abbot ; speak, why did he immure you in this place ?” 

“‘ Because I had given him offence—because | had failed to carry out 
@ treacherous, iniquitous plan of »his—because I preferred truth to false- 
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hood, and had become obnoxious to him and his satellites. It was con- 


venient to call me insane, and thus to get rid of me.” 

“But you are not deranged—you are as sane as J am, or as he is !” 

“1 am as sane as ever | was; but HE is powerful, and I am at his 
mercy.” 

5 ie must leave this place ; you must esca 

“Escape! There will be no escape for me until death opens its view- 
less portals, and releases me from this world. It little matters whether 
my wretched days are passed in yon monastery, or in this madhouse !” 

“Trust tome. I will aid you to escape from both. Did you ever 
hear of Alphonse de Florennes ?” 

* His name—but nothing more.” 

Alphonse seized his hand and wrung it. 

“Then you do not know my miserable story. I am Alphonse. I 
loved Agatha before she took the veil, and alas! fled from the world.” 

Rudolph looked at him with deep commiseration, for he fancied that 
his sister had slighted his affection. 

At that moment another inmate of the asylum approached them ; he 
was a man apparently about thirty-five, with brilliant black eyes, and a 
clever countenance ; he was dressed in a very slovenly manner, and a 
slouched hat was thrown carelessly on his head. He absolutely started 
on seeing Alphonse, who gazed at him also in upfeigned amazement. 

“ De Florennes !”’ 

“De L’Ambert! you here? How is this?” 

“Tam a victim to the cupidity of a scoundrel, as my friend here,” 
pointing to Rudolph, “ is to the tyranny of a black-hearted priest. Have 
you also been kidnapped and brought hither ?”’ 

“ ] am only a visitor,” replied Alphonse. “I have come under the 
eer of seeing the establishment in order to place a crazy person in it, 

ut my real object was to see him;” and he touched Rudolph’s shoulder. 

“ They have no right to keep him and myself here, for we are both 
perfectly sound in mind; but to whom can we appeal for justice and 
freedom ?” 

“Make no appeal—keep quiet—excite no suspicion—and I will stir 
heaven and earth to restore you both to liberty. But hush! that fellow 
is returning. 1 will see you soon again; one word more, do you think 
any of the gaolers could be bribed ?” 

“It is possible ; but the money ?” 

** Leave that to me, I will provide for everything.” 

Alphonse rose, shook hands with them both, and then walked forward 
to meet the superintendent. 

“T have had a great surprise,” he said, “ having just seen an old 
acquaintance; I thought he was dead, and had I met him at midnight I 
should have fancied I had encountered his ghost. He does not look so 
quiet and melancholy as the other poor lunatic.” 

‘“‘No,” said the superintendent, “ he is sometimes very refractory.” 

“Ah, he always had a violent temper. I suppose it was incipient 
insanity, though we did not know it. ell, poor fellow, since he ts un- 
happily out of his mind I am glad he is so comfortably placed.” 

A fib or two more or less was nothing to Alphonse. 


He retraced his steps, accompanied by the superintendent, to the 
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stone peiny’ where he of the leather girdle and large keys came forward 
to unlock the ponderous door. Alphonse slipped a gold piece into his 
hand, and the man gave him a grim smile by way of thanks. Promising 
to return in a few days to settle about the new patient, and expressing 
much satisfaction with all he had seen, he made his adieux, and it was 
not without a sense of relief that he found himself once more in the 
busy streets of Ghent. 


Il. 


ALPHONSE PAYS A SECOND VISIT TO THE ASYLUM. HE HEARS DE L’AMBERT'S 
HISTORY, AND STARTS FOR ENGLAND. 


For a day or two Alphonse occupied himself in reconnoitring the 
immediate neighbourhood of the asylum, the by-streets and lanes of the 
town, and especially those that bordered on the canal to Bruges; also in 
making a rough measurement from the outside of the height of the 
walls which enclosed the garden in which he had spoken to the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. 

He then set himself to watch the movements of the superintendent 
and other heads of the establishment ; the hours at which the doctor and 
his assistant, who lived just opposite to it, generally paid their daily visits, 
&c.; and having seen the superintendent issue forth, umbrella in hand, 
one morning, soon after the medical men had gone some of their accus- 
tomed rounds, and had left the asylum, he presented himself at the gate, 
and telling the porter that he was just leaving Ghent, had no time to 
call again, and would be satisfied with seeing one of the keepers, he was 
forthwith admitted, and marshalled, as before, across the paved court. 
The bell was rung, and the grim janitor received him in the same dreary 
gallery. On being told that he only wished to fix on a room for a new 
patient—which he could easily do with one of the keepers—Alphonse 
was shown up the same stairs as before, and a door on the opposite side 
of the ante-room was pointed out to him as the entrance to the 
apartment of one of the keepers, who was probably off duty at that 
moment. 

There was no one in this tolerably spacious room except the poor idiot, 
who, as before, was strapped to his chair, and Alphonse, having no in- 
tention of disturbing the keeper yet, was crossing towards the other 
staircase which led to the garden, when, by good luck, he saw M. de 
L’Ambert just ascending it alone. Alphonse put his finger on his lips, 
and his friend did the same. They met in silence, when Alphonse 
whispered : 

“ Can I say a few words to you here in safety?” 

“No; but come to my dormitory, we may speak there for a few 
minutes.” 
an Will he betray us?” asked Alphonse, pointing to the prisoner in the 

air. 

** No, no, he is too stupid.” 

They walked across the room on tiptoe, and de L’Ambert led his 
friend into a narrow, dimly-lighted passage, and threw open the door of a 
small room with a window near the roof. He closed the door, but he 
could not bolt or lock it, for it could only be fastened on the outside. 
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“Is there any member of your family to whom you would wish me 
to apply on account of your unjust incarceration here?” asked Al- 


“ None,” said de L’Ambert. “(It was through the machinations of 
any half-brother that I am confined here. You- y remember that my 
father was twice married; my mother, his second wife, had a large 
fortune in her own right, and I was her only child. At her death she 
left the interest of her money to my father for his life, a trifle only to 
me, but at Ais death it was all to revert to me. 

“ While my father lived, a son by his first wife, who completely ruled 
him, benefited considerably by my mother’s fortune. He drew for large 
sums—in short, he acted as if the money had been his own. I, as you 
ma avhen we were formerly much together, had a very linnted 
allowance, while my half-brother was permitted, through the weakness 
of my father, te throw money away with a lavish hand.. At my father’s 
death his reckless career was suddenly checked; my mother’s fortune 
became mine, and I felt no inclination to share it with a person who had 
always treated me ill, and who, in fact, was an enemy instead of a 
brother. 

‘«But he-was determined not to part with the wealth habit had almost 
made him deem his own. He fearéd to have me assassinated, but he 
tcok measures to make out I was insane. I have no time to tell 
how; and to be brief, his villanous machinations ended in my being deat 
up here, that he, as the guardian of my property, may spend it as he 

eases.” 

: “Shocking, shocking !” exclaimed Alphonse. ‘“ And Von Feldheim, 
the Jesuit monk, how did you become acquainted with him? Is he at 
all deranged ? Why was he placed here?” 

“It was by the influence of the Abbot of St. Dreux near Malines ; he 
had become a seceder from the Roman Catholic Chureh—a thorn in the 
abbot’s side—and he was so merciful as to confine him here, instead of 
having him walled up im a niche. He is in the full possession of his 
senses. Our common misfortune first drew us together, and we became 
friends.” 

“« For his sister’s sake—I knew her well—I would gladly aid him to 
escape from this wretched place, and you, of course, as an old friend,” 
said Alphonse. “ But nothing can be done without some command of 


money.” 

« Whatever you may advance on that poor fellow’s account and mine, 
I will gladly repay when Iam at liberty, and recover my property,” re- 
plied de L’ Ambert. 

“JT was not thinking of repayment; it is not that,” stammered 
Alphonse. “The fact is, I am a poor devil, without any means myself. 
My wife has plenty of money, but she would not part with any of it—to 
—+to save your soul or mine—and—I am hard up just now.” 

De L’Ambert shrugged his shoulders, and bestowed a look of pity upon 
Alphonse. He reflected a moment ; then he:said : 

‘“here-is the’ Countess von Altenberg ; she has been all her life an 
intimate friend of my fellow-prisoner. He describes her as:an angel—a 
miracle. of goodness and generosity. She is very rich. Perhaps she 
would Jend what might be required.”’ 
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“ Bertha von Altenberg! A ‘happy thought! She and my poor 
Agatha were like sisters in their childhood. Her father was the ian 
of the Von Feldhems.”’ 

“* Write to her,” said de: L’Ambert. 

“Write! No, I willygotto: her,” cried the impulsive Alphonse. “I 
will start for England to-morrow. She will surely help us!” 

“ But we must not Jet:the «monk know that you apply to Aer, he is so 
proud and sensitive. “What itwas 1 do mot quite know, but there was 
something between them of a tender nature. . He has a withered rosebud 
and a: pocket~book that were hers; he worships these relics more devoutly 
than if they had belonged to his patron saint.’ 

“ Poor Rudolph!’ sighed Alphonse. “ But time presses ; I must not 
be discovered here. ‘You said: you thought one of the subordinates might 
be bribed to connive»at your'escape. ‘Sound the person as cautiously as 
you can, but take care not to rouse suspicion among the head people. 
Farewell, and hope for the best !’’ 

De L’Ambert went out first to reconnoitre if any one were in the ante- 
room. ‘There was nobody but the poor idiot, who could not, of course, 
move from his elevated seat. ‘De L’ Ambert ran lightly over tothe stair- 
case that led to the garden, where he immediately disappeared, while 
Alphonse walked deliberately across the room and knocked at the door of 
the keeper’s apartment. 

When it was opened, he perceived that the man had been smoking, and 
observed that there was a flask of brandy and a glass upon the table. The 
keeper looked rather confused, but Alphonse did not seem to notice this, 
and plunged immediately into the pretended object of his visit. He 
wished to see the vacant rooms in order to select one for:a patient who 
was coming soon—an Englishman, whose family was very rich. He could 
not wait till the superintendent’s:return,.as he had to ieave Ghent by the 
next train for Brussels. The best dormitories were shown him ; he chose 
one,.and told the keeper that a carpet must be put down, as the English 
could not exist without carpets over every inch of their floors. 

‘‘ Perhaps I had better buy one and send it in, to save trouble,” said 
he. ‘“ About how many feet square is the room ?” 

The room was roughly measured, and then Alphonse, looking full at 
the keeper, said : 

‘The gentleman who is coming is accustomed to a great deal of at- 
tention; be kind:to him, and you will:be well rewarded. ‘See, in the first 

lace, that this room is made comfortable, and take this for your trouble.” 
He gave the man some money,:and the greedy manner in which he 
clutched it, and the pleasure with which apparently he pocketed it, did 
mot escape Alphonse’s sharp eyes. 

‘‘ There is our man,” he thought. ‘‘ This fellow will do anything for 
gold.” 

On quitting the asylum, he.left.a message for the superintendent with 
the porter ; he then hurried to a shop on the Place d’Armes, wherevhe 
chose a piece of carpeting, paid for it, and ordered it to'be sent for 
dormitory No. 10 at the asylum ; .and after having paid his hotel bill, he 
put himself, his portmanteau, his desk, bis dressing-ease, «and all the 
mumerous little conveniences without which so luxurious a gentleman 
could not travel, into:a carriage,and drove to the station in time to eatch 
the train for Brussels. 
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Alphonse felt happier than he had done for many a long day. He had 
a motive for exertion, a purpose in view ; he was going, if yu gers to 
deliver poor Agatha’s brother from a life of misery ; she would be grate- 
ful to him. If he succeeded, perhaps she would see him, would thank 
him in her well-remembered sweet voice, and perhaps he might discover 
that she loved him still. 

His heart was full of ardour, but his purse was empty. There was no 
hope of wringing any money from that stone Marie ; he had overdrawn 
his allowance for the year 5 Soe ; he was not in good credit with the 
money-lenders, for they had found him invariably more ready to borrow 
than to pay. What was to be done? Alphonse drove straight to his 
mother’s house, imparted to her as a great secret that he had to go to 
England on important business; that he did not choose to take his wife 
into his confidence ; that he had not consulted her, or imparted his plans 
to her. He begged his dear mother, whom he knew he could trust, not 
to say where he had gone; and, in short, he so flattered-the old lady, who 
hated her daughter-in-law, that he managed to coax her out of the money 
necessary to pay his expenses on his mission to England, and a very few 
hours saw him on his way to Calais, Dover, and London. 


III. 


ALPHONSE’S APPLICATION TO BERTHA. 


Wuen Bertha and her cousin left Diisseldorf they returned to the north 
of Scotland, for Bertha fancied that no solitude would be too deep for 
her, and that all interest in everything under the sun was over for her. 

Mrs. Melville received her very kindly, and troubled her with no 
questions, probably because her daughter, Mrs. Lindsay, had privately 
satisfied her not very urgent curiosity. Some two or three months were 
listlessly dragged on here, when the health of the young countess began 
to fail, and the greatest medical authority in the neighbourhood gave it 
as his opinion that she must remove to a more southern climate. Mrs. 
Melville was also far from well, and though Bertha might have objected 
to the trouble of moving on her own account, she thought it her duty to 
exert herself for her aunt’s sake. 

The three ladies, therefore, migrated to Devonshire, where they took 
up their abode for a time, attended by the faithful Andrew. 

Notwithstanding the influence of the profound melancholy, which 
Bertha did not make the slightest effort to throw off, she became stronger 
and better in the mild climate of the south of England; but Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s complaint was one which no change of climate could remove, and 
within a short time after they had settled themselves in one of the prettiest 
spots in South Devon, the old lady died, and Flora and Bertha were left 
without any joint relatives, and scarcely any one to take an interest in 

m. 

“We shall get quite moped if we remain here,” said Flora one day to 
her cousin, some time after her mother’s death. “There is the same 
limited view always before us, the same tiresome faces around us in 
church—nothing, or no one to interest us in the least degree. It was not 
so dull—to me, at least—up in the Highlands, for I knew every cotter 
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and every shepherd for miles around, and the very mountains and lakes 
were like friends—to be sure, it was my home ;—you could not feel as I 
did. But I see you are as poy Hes this place as I am.” 

“T am always weary,” said Bertha, with a sigh. “And to me all 
places are alike; but it is natural that this spot should be a melancholy 
one to you, since you lost your poor mother here. Let us leave it. 
Where shall we go » 

It was agreed that they should make a tour through Switzerland and 
Italy ; and Bertha looked forward with some pleasure to the idea of going 
to Rome. But, truth to tell, it was not on account of any enthusiastic 
remembrances of its ancient glory, or any curiosity respecting its present 
attractions, that she wished to see it, it was principally because Rudolph 
had lived there once—Rudolph, to whom her thoughts still clung with 
strange tenacity. 

The tour was made, and was extended far beyond what they had at 
first projected ; and then Bertha, whose listlessness had turned into rest- 
lessness, expressed much anxiety to get back to England, or to some place 
not far from Belgium ; indeed, she felt half inclined to propose settling 
themselves for a time at Brussels. But it so happened that a nephew of 
Mrs. Lindsay’s late husband was obliged to go to London, preparatory to 
obtaining a situation in India, and his aunt wished much to be near him 
while he remained in the metropolis. Bertha, always willing to oblige 
her cousin, at once assented to London’s being their residence for some 
months, and a furnished house was taken in Park-lane. 

Mrs. Lindsay had been very little in London, therefore she found 
plenty to amuse her, while to Bertha everything seemed “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable ;” but she could get the Belgium newspapers, and these she 
studied, as if the secrets of the monastery of St. Dreux could ever have 
found their way into the columns of any newspaper whatsoever. 

How she longed to hear something of the unfortunate Rudolph, but no 
tidings of him reached her ear; none ever would, she knew; for even were 
she to write to her uncle to inquire about him, she felt certain that, 
should the abbot condescend to answer her letter, she could not rely on 
the truth of any statement he might make. Father Johannes, of Diis- 
seldorf, would he be able and willing to give her any information relative 
to the poor monk? She had almost made up her mind to write to him, 
when intelligence respecting Rudolph came most unexpectedly. 

Alphonse had arrived in London, and had lost not a moment in finding 
out the Countess von Altenberg. He called, and sent up his card, with 
a message to the countess, intimating that he had just come from Belgium, 
and begged to see her on an affair of importance. 

“De Florennes, Flora!” exclaimed Bertha, who was on the point of 
going out to take a drive with her cousin. “That was the name of poor 
Agatha’s great friend. She married a Dutch baron. I remember Ru- 
dolph telling me about her kindness to his sister before she went into a 
convent. The affair may concern Agatha, or possibly Rudolph himself.” 

Bertha trembled so violently at the bare idea, that she had to lean on 
Mrs. Lindsay’s arm as she entered the drawing-room to receive her un- 
known visitor. | 

“Yes; the countess is very pretty,” thought Alphonse to himself, as 
Bertha, in a low voice, introduced herself to him; “ but that other lady 


is more to my taste.” 
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“May I beg the favour of being permitted to say a few words to you 
alone, madame;” said Alphonse, addressing Bertha in French. 

“You may safely:speak: before this ladyy” replied Bertha: “1 have 
no secrets ftom my cousin.and friend, Mrs: Lindsay. Whatever I know 
she knows.” ; 

Alphonse was not sorry that the handsome Scotch woman was: to 
remain in the room, and he stole many a glance at) herwhile he was 
talking to the countess,;.and perhaps thecwandering of hiseyes so often 
towards: her prevented: him: from: fally observing the sgrtation which 
Bertha.in vain endeavoured to repress; he observed enough, however, to 
convince:him that the poor: monk: had not worshipped one who did not, 
in some degree, reciprocate his-feelings. 

“ She has ‘plenty of money,” thom ght Alphonse; “he need not there- 
fore have sacrificed himself ; so, if he had not been a monk, they might 
have married: and been happy: Roman:Catholic though I:am, I wish 
ali nunneries: and monasteries were at the devil—and, indeed, I verily 
believe they are a device of that great fallen angel, his Satanie Majesty, 
who has hated the human race. from their earliest: known epoch, when 
the first pair wandered, minus figleaves, in the garden of Eden.” 

Bertha and her cousin were both very much shocked to hear that 
Rudolph had been sent toa lunaticcasylam by the Abbot of St. Dreux. 
As: Mr. de Florennes was employed by, Agatha and her friend the Baron 
Vanderhoven, the countess:and Mrs. Lindsay felt: that there could be no 
impropriety in their aiding him in any plan he might suggest for the 
benefit of the unfortunate object of ‘the abbot’s tyranny. 

Alphonse:spent much of :the short time he was in London with his new 
acquaintances, and, after mature deliberation on the matter in question, 
it was determined to take old Andrew into their confidence, as he knew 
Rudolph by sight,.and naght be useful in helping him toeseape. Andrew 
was very cold about the affair: at first, but when told by Mrs. Lindsay 
that Rudolph had become a: Protestant, or, as the old presbyterian ab- 
surdly called it, “a Christian,” andi was on that account persecuted ‘by 
the Abbot of ‘St. Dreux, the old manfired up, and suddenly became quite 
zealous in the cause espoused by. “ the eddies.” 

It proved that he had the» power of being very useful, for he had a 
Highland cousin: settled at: Ghent asa market-gardener, whom he 
assured the confederates could be-entirely trusted. This person, when a 
very young man, had been in the army; he, like old Andrew, was at‘the 
battle.of Waterloo ; he had ‘been left on thecfield severely wounded, had 
been reseued by. a peasant who lived in the neighbourhood, and had been 
kindly attended at the cottage ofthis Belgian until he entirely recovered 
his health:and strength, Hishost had a pretty daughter, with whom the 
young soldier: fell in love, and: as:he had been brought up.a gardener, 
and knew:something about: farming; he made himself so useful to the 
peasant, that he was allowed to marry the daughter. 

He was steady and industrious,.and im process of time, after the death 
of his father+in-law, he removed with his wife and her mother to Ghent, 
where, having purchased some land on the banks of the canal, between 
that town and Bruges, he settled himself as a market-gardener. His 
heuse was close to the canal; some:of: the:windows opened upon it, and 
his:boat was always moored alongside of: the wall of his house, so that 
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it would be easy for any one concealed there to be put into the boat 

secretly, taken down during the night towards Bruges, and got off by an 

ve early railway train to Ostend, and from thence to England. 

w Andrew had always corresponded from time to time with his cousin, 
amd he had renewed his personal acquaintance with him» when the 

to countess and. Mrs. Lindsay had visited the picturesque old towm of 

as Ghent, before they went to Diisseldorf. 
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to IV. 
Mt; | ALPHONSE’S THIRD VISIT TO THE ASYLUM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCBS. 
= THE countess was most anxious to go over herself to Ghent, or, at 
ht least, to Ostend ; but Alphonse dissuaded her from so doing, and, more- 
sh ‘ over, convinced her that she must not appear at all in the affair of the 
ly projected eseape, telling her that Rudolph knew nothing:-whatever of the 
y application that had been made to her for the means of carrying out the 
i plan; that it was Mr. de L’Ambert, who had become intimate with him, 
who had proposed it; and Rudolph imagined that he, Alphonse, or Baron 
“ Vanderhoven, were to advance all that might be needed, and were to be 
in repaid by de L’Ambert when he recovered his liberty aud his property. 
wm *‘ Rudolph has not the mest remote idea,”’ continued Alphonse, ‘t 
on your name was ever'mentioned between de L’Ambert and myself. He 
we ad confided to de L’Ambert that he had committed some great. wron 
against you, which you never could forgive, and for which he never cou 
in forgive himself. Au reste, all that he said in: praise of: you, induced 
: de L’Ambert to think that, whatever might have been your cause of 
me offence against him, you would be so generous as to assist in saving him, 
‘i a sane man, from being condemned to a madhouse for life. 
' ‘“‘T.am only too happy to be permitted to do so,” eagerly, replied 
7 Bertha. “Mr. von Feldheim was one of my earliest friends; he was a 
, ward of my father’s, and our house was his home, and that of my dearest 
7 companion, his sweet sister Agatha, until the death of my, poor father, 
when my mother and [ left Germany.” 
‘ Bertha and Mrs. Lindsay. were both struck by the spasm that seemed 
i to pass over Mr. de Florennes’s face as she mentioned Agatha’s name. 
a“ He heaved a profound sigh, and, for a moment, seemed lost in thought. 
™ ** Agatha !”’ he half murmured. “ You knew: her, then, im her—her 
d happy childhood ?” 
ra “ Knew dear Agatha? Oh! certainly—we were brought up as sisters; 
d aud, if my wishes only had been consulted, we should never. have been 
r separated. But the Abbot of St. Dreux, my hateful uncle, managed to 
: disunite us. By his wicked machinations. he: has, blasted, the. lives of 
re more than oue unfortunate individual. My poor Agatha was never suited 
to the dreary life of a.convent—she, who was all. heart and affection— 
h she, who was so beautiful, so accomplished, so fitted to shime in society ! 
, Much, indeed, has that bad man to answer for Y 
m4 Bertha stopped suddenly; she observed the working: of Alphonse’s 


features, aud, aware of his being a Roman Catholic, she fancied he was 
annoyed at her unceremonious mode of speaking of the abbot, a dignitary 
of his Church. Little did she know how regardless. Alphonse was. of 
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“the Church” and churchmen, and how very different was the cause of 
his emotion. 

“ Agatha was the dear friend of my poor sister also!” sighed Alphonse, 
after a short silence. ‘ Hortense was much attached to her; had she 
lived, it would not have been necessary to have trespassed upon your 
bounty, countess, in favour of a poor Agatha’s brother. But the 
Baron Vanderhoven, though with every friendly disposition towards the 

r—nun, has many expenses on his hands at present, and is very much 
occupied with his approaching second marriage. To confess the truth,” 
he added, with a bitter smile, “1 did not like to apply to him for pecu- 
7 aid for the friends of my sister, now that another is about to fill her 

ace.” 

“Oh no—no!” cried Mrs. Lindsay. “I quite enter into your feel- 
ings ; and so, I am sure, does Bertha. Did your poor sister leave any 
children ?”’ 

“ None,” replied Alphonse. “ Dear Hortense and her child sleep in 
one grave.” 

“ ew could he have the heart to forget her so soon !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

“Ah! How, indeed! But I must further explain, ladies, though it 
is rather a mortifying avowal, that my own circumstances are very limited, 
and I have not the means of advancing the money which will be needed 
to ensure the escape of the poor monk and de L’Ambert from that 
dreadful place. I certainly did marry a woman of fortune, but, un- 
happily, she is not one who—who ever feels a single generous impulse. 
These poor beings might languish in hopeless imprisonment for ever ; 
she would not hold out her hand, or spare a centime to assist their 
escape.” 

The expression of his face grew dark, and, starting from his chair, he 
walked up and down the room for a minute or two, in evident perturba- 
tion of spirit. 

Mrs. Lindsay looked all sympathy, though she did not know if she 
might venture to sympathise in words. 

Bertha replied : 

“In this world of sorrow, Mr. de Florennes, we have all our appointed 
trials to bear, yet to be united to one of an avaricious spirit must be 
terrible to so liberal and kind-hearted a person as you.” 

** It is, indeed, a terrible supplice! I was a fool, I was a madman, so 
to blast my own life, and—and——-No matter, the deed is irrevocable— 
the punishment will be life-long!” 

Both the ladies looked exceedingly concerned, and Mrs, Lindsay ex- 
claimed: 

I feel for you with all my heart !” 

“Thank you—thank you a thousand times!” cried Alphonse. “ But 
I must not selfishly dwell on my own unlucky fate.” 

He changed the subject, and went on to inform the ladies of Mr. de 
L’Ambert’s history. They consequently took much interest in him, and 
in his escape also. 

Ample means were placed at Alphonse’s disposal by the countess, and, 
accompanied by old Andrew, the faithless fiancé of Agatha returned in 
high spirits to the scene of action. 
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In order to reconcile his mother to the expense to which she had been 
put on his account, which he suspected she would grudge when the ex- 
citement of his confidential visit had passed over, and had given way to 
sober reflection, he armed himself with a beautiful Irish poplin dress, 
which he paid out of the old lady’s own money, taking care, at the same 
time, not to bring the most trifling gift to his wife—to mark the more 
strongly his attention to his mother. But he was determined not to trust 
himself within the reach of her cross-questioning until his mission was 
accomplished, therefore he betook himself at once to Ghent. 

His first step was to secure a private lodging at Ostend, near the place 
whence the English steamers departed. He took the apartments for a 
month, informing the mistress of the house that he was not certain when 
the gentlemen who were to occupy them might arrive. Andrew he in- 
troduced as their servant, who was going to meet them, Alphonse very 
justly thought that there would be less chance of the supposed lunatics 
el discovered in lodgings than at an hotel, in case of immediate search 
being made for them. 

On their arrival at Ghent, Andrew lost no time in seeing his cousin, 
who agreed, for a handsome consideration, to undertake the enterprise. 
His kind-hearted wife would have had him engage in it for nothing, ex- 
cept the pleasure of doing good; but Sandy, as Andrew called him, was 
a so disinterested. He thought that the labourer was worthy of his 

ire. 

Sandy’s co-operation having been secured, Alphonse presented himself 
at the asylum, and saying that he had just come from England, he de- 
livered a letter to the superintendent, purporting to have been written b 
the mother of the supposed lunatic, regretting that she could not avail 
herself of Mr. de Florennes’s escort over to Belgium, as her unfortunate 
son had been attacked by bronchitis, but, as soon as he was better, she 
would bring him over, and expressing her satisfaction with all she had 
heard of the asylum. 

The deluded functionary did not, of course, suspect any deception. The 
letter was well written, and in a female hand; in fact, Mrs. Lindsay had 
been persuaded to indite it, though she was at first very unwilling to 
execute what she truly called “a fraud—a downright story,” but what 
Alphonse vowed was only “a hoax.” 

The superintendent was much pleased, and did not object to Alphonse 
seeking his friend de L’Ambert in the garden, to give him some little 
engravings he had brought for him from England. The friends met, and 
standing close to each other, apparently looking at the prints, they 
managed to hold a short conversation in a low voice. Alphonse men- 
tioned that he had seen the countess, who had most readily given the 
money they wanted, and entered into all their plans; he told of old 
Andrew and his cousin, and how everything had been arranged for the 
escape, if he and Rudolph could only get beyond the walls, and asked if 
there were any chance of a coadjutor within the asylum. 

De L’Ambert told him that one of the keepers would assist them if he 
were well paid, and by a scarcely perceptible motion pointed out the ve 


man upon whom Alphonse had himself fixed as likely to betray his trust 
for a bribe. 
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“ He knows that we are quite sane, and have no business to be here,” 
whispered de L’ Ambert. 

At that moment the keeper in question strolled towards them, and 
bowing to Alphonse as he passed, gave him a look. of intelligence. 
Alphonse followed him, and after saying a few words, which he meant to 
be overheard, about the English gentleman that was coming over, he 
slipped a note of a hundred francs into his hand, merely saying : 

“ Do you understand what this is for ?”’ 

“7 understand,” replied the wan. 

“At midnight, when everybouay —§_leep, see that the door leading to 
the garden be open, and dod no* .eu to any one passing out; at day- 
break go and look on the gr ..4 close to.one of these arbours, and you 
will find a sealed parcel, with five hundred francs; you can close the 

n door before you return to your room.” 

“JT shall attend to your directions, sir,” said the man. “ To-night, 
then ?” 

“ To-night,” replied.Alphonse, turning to rejoin de L’Ambert, who 
had pretended to be quite absorbed in the engravings. 

“ The garden door will be open at twelve o'clock to-night ;. you and 
the monk must be ready to steal out. Come to the highest arbour, then 
say “ All's well,” and a ladder of rope will be thrown over the wall for 
you. Tell Rudolph, for I must not be seen to speak to him too.” 

Hurrying to the superintendent, watch in hand, Alphonse declared he 
had only time to say “‘ Good-by,” for he must be off immediately to catch 
the train for Malines. But of course he had no intention of leaving 
Ghent until his mission was accomplished. How many hearts were 
beating fast from extreme anxiety that day! The keeper was very rest- 
less, but the poor lunatics around him did not observe his agitation. 

Rudolph and de L’Ambert were more quiet even than usual, but the 
day seemed endless to them. Alphonse was in a fever, and not being 
able to remain still a moment, he hired a horse, and took a long gallop 
into the country. 


V. 


A NOCTURNAL SCENE IN GHENT. 


Anprew, with Sandy and his Belgian wife, made all their arrange- 
ments, and a room at the top of the house, with only a skylight, in which 
apples were usually kept, was cleared out and made somewhat comfortable 
for the reception of the two fugitives, in case they might be compelled to 
remain a few days there in hiding, Sandy was very fidgety, and his wife 
could not settle herself to any of her usual occupations, she was so uneasy 
about “the poor gentlemen.” Even Andrew, generally so imperturbable, 
looked at his silver watch a thousand times, and thought that the sun was 
never going to set. 

But the longest day must have an end; the shades of evening fel] at 
last, and after some fow hours more of aching suspense and anxiety, the 
clock of the old cathedral of St. Bavon tolled twelve ! 

The hour was repeated by the clocks of St. Nicholas and St. Michael, 
and by those of the minor » Bae oe in Ghent ; then again came the dead 
silence of night in a quiet town. 
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All, too, was silent within the massive walls and the locked gates of 
the lunatic asylum ; its unfortunate inmates were in their cells or dormi- 
tories ; the noisy ones—those troubled spirits whose frenzied brains never 
seemed to need repose, but who, more wakeful by night tham by day, 
might have startled and horrified those unaccustomed to the different 
phases of insanity by their groans, their howls, or their wild cries—bein 
shut up in a distant wing of the building. The superintendent was i 
his chamber a |’extérieur; the keepers had retired to rest; the poor idiot 
was no longer fastened in his solitary chair, and all was hushed around. 
The» a figure might have been seen gliding along the ante-chamber before 

ibed, and very quick ears might have heard a key cautiously turned 
in & lock, and‘a door softly opened. The figure glided back to the plaee 
from which it had issued, and two more forms stole forth, and from dif- 
ferent directions noiselessly crossing the same wide chamber, they vanished 
through the partially open door, descended the stairease on tiptoe, and 
groped their way through the garden to where the highest arbour stood. 
The one was as firm as a rock, the other was trembling like an aspen-leaf. 
There was no moon, and the light from the stars was very faint: the 
figures stopped and listened; some one coughed slightly on the other 
side of the garden wall; then de L’ Ambert, iu a low yet clear voice, gave 
the watchword : 

“ All’s well !” 

In a minute a head, at least part of a face, appeared above the high 
wall, and the watchword was distinctly repeated. It was Alphonse who 
had ascended the ladder of ropes, and he desired his friends to climb up 
to the top of the arbour. 

«“ Never mind though you break the laths—be quick.” 

They ventured and suceeeded. 

“Get him over first,” said de L’ Ambert, pointing to Rudolph. 

Down as far as the roof of the arbour eame the rope-ladder, and with 
some difficulty Rudolph managed to reach the top of the wall. Alphonse 
instantly helped him over, and planted him as he thought with his feet 
securely on the ladder, but Rudolph, in his agitation, missed his footing, 
and fell backwards; happily for him old Andrew was on the alert beneath, 
and catching the falling figure in his brawny arms, he placed him safely 
on the ground. 

De L’ Ambert had crouched down until it should be his turn to mount; 
but he was in an awkward situation, for the slight and somewhat rotten 
roof of the arbour was cracking and giving way under him. With more 
agility, however, than poor Rudolph had displayed, he climbed up to the 
top of the wall, and lightly descended the rope-ladder on the other side, 
followed by Al se, who had waited a moment to throw over the wall 
the little sealed parcel containing the reward promised to the keeper who 
had connived at this nocturnal flitting. 

Sandy speedily hauled down the ladder of rope, and having coiled it 
up and thrust it into a bag, he and Alphonse led Rudolph away between 
them, while old Andrew escorted De L’Ambert by another route. The 
two parties passed without molestation through the dark and anything 
but odoriferous by-streets of the ancient capital of Flanders, and reached 
about the same time the habitation of the market-gardener, ‘That 
worthy gave two low taps at the door, and it was immediately opened 
D2 
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by his wife, who had been waiting close to it, and listening for the 
signal for the last: half-hour. They all hurried in, the door was locked 
and bolted, as if an enemy had been in hot pursdit, and then the kind- 
hearted hostess led the way to a very clean, neat little parlour, where a 
nice supper was prepared for them. 

A council was forthwith held to determine whether it would be best 
for the fugitives to remain concealed for two or three days in Sandy’s 
house before attempting to reach Ostend, or to go down the canal that 
very night in his boat, and try to catch an early train from some station 
near Bruges to Ostend. The latter plan was decided upon, and after 
Rudolph and de L’Ambert had put on in the quondam apple-room the 
disguises that had been prepared for them, they were lowered through a 
side-window into the boat, which was lying in the canal below. Old 
Andrew had previously partially disguised himself by a wig and a false 
beard, to prevent Rudolph from recognising the servant who had been 
at Diisseldorf with Mrs. Lindsay and her cousin. 

By dint of hard rowing the boat party reached Sandy’s little farm, or 
rather cottage and gardens on the = of the canal, soon after day- 
light, and Sandy guided his charges across fields, lanes, and roads to the 
neighbourhood of a station between Ghent and Bruges ; there they con- 
cealed themselves behind a hedge until the first train came up, when 
Andrew hurried forward and took the tickets, and in a few minutes more 
the trio were off in a second-class carriage to Ostend. 

Arrived there they drove at once to the lodgings that had been taken 
for them, and lest the people of the house should be surprised that, 
having come for a month, they had no luggage except a carpet-bag of 
his own which Andrew carried, de L’Ambert informed them that their 
portmanteans, &c., had been left behind by mistake at Malines, where 
there was always so much confusion in changing trains, but they would 
write for their baggage to be sent on immediately. 

The two gentlemen remained within doors all day, but in the evenin 
strolled out apparently for a walk, when Andrew, who had been out an 
in several times, met them at the corner of the street, and took them on 
board the London steamer. 

Here they found Alphonse awaiting them: he had come down by a 
somewhat later train from Ghent, and had made all the arrangements 
for their passage to England, as well as having procured all that would 
be necessary for their comfort until they reached London, and could 
supply themselves with everything they might require. Rudolph con- 
tinued to be extremely nervous, and always glanced round with alarm at 
every fresh person who came on board, and it seemed an immense relief 
to him when the steam was got up and the boat was about to depart. 

Gladly would Alphonse have accompanied them to England, but he 
could not make use for himself of the Countess von Altenberg’s money, 
and his own finances could not afford a second trip across the Channel. 
He provided the fugitives amply, however, and laden with their bene- 
dictions and grateful thanks for the important service he had rendered 
them, he bade them cordially adieu. 

The porters and sailors on the wharf were not a little surprised to see 
him throw up his cap in the air, and hear him shout “hurrah!” as the 
steamer glided from the port into the oper. sea. 
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VI. 


INIQUITOUS PLANS ARE HAPPILY THWARTED. 


Wuen the flight of the monk and of Monsieur de L’Ambert was dis- 
covered, in the morning after they had made their escape, there were great 
astonishment and consternation among the officials, higher and lower, of 
the asylum; and no one appeared to be more ar and more wrath- 
ful than the very man who had secretly assisted in it. 

He had passed, as might have been expected, a wakeful night, starting 
up every now and then, thinking he heard sounds. Was the plot dis- 
covered? Were these footsteps near? Were these voices speaking in 
suppressed tones? No, it was all fancy ; he was alarming himself use- 
lessly ; but again he listened, and again he trembled. He got up and 
placed himself by his window to watch for the earliest symptom of the 
dawn of day. The pale stars were still twinkling here and there in the 
now leaden-looking skies above, and one faint line of a rosy tint had just 
become visible on the horizon, when the impatient conspirator crept from 
his room, and passing, as noiselessly as if he had been a shadow, through 
the partially open door, hurried down the steps and across the garden to 
the nearest arbour; he searched around it and within it, but no parcel 
could he find. With an inward oath he hastened to the next arbour, and 
here he distinctly saw, even in that dull light, traces of the exit. Some 
of the laths which formed the bower were broken, and some of the scanty 
vines were hanging loose. Groping round it, he discovered, to his great 
joy, close by a stunted sunflower, the sealed package which contained his 
reward. He did not lose a moment in seizing it and in returning to the 
house. For an instant he deliberated whether it would be better to lock 
the door at the head of the garden steps, and put the key where it was 
usually kept, or to leave it unfastened ? 

Had the arbour not been injured, it would have been best to have locked 
the door, and put the key hake it was usually kept, so left no trace of 
their escape by the garden ; but the unlucky y Mest to the arbour, he 
reflected, would at once show from what part of the premises the fugitives 
had taken their departure, and the ‘door, being found locked in the inside, 
would prove that ra was a confederate within the walls. 

He therefore judiciously left the door closed, but not locked, and 
betook himself to his room and to his bed. 

Every search was made in vain ; nor could the most diligent inquiries 
yield any elucidation to the profound mystery of the nocturnal escape. 

The director, the superintendent, ied other chief functionaries of the 
establishment were much embarrassed and annoyed by this affair; such 
an event had never taken place before, and it was particularly unfortunate 
that the two patients whom they had been so especially charged to look 
after, and to keep safe, should just have been the ones to get away. They 
put off as long as they could the disagreeable task of communicating the 
evil tidings to the so-called friends of the late patients. 

But the information had to be given, and the Abbot of St. Dreux 
heard, with great indignation, that Rudolph had been “ allowed to 
escape.” He thought it, however, beneath his dignity to evince any 
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anger, and he merely wrote a cold reply, regretting that the poor, 

mentally afflicted member of his flock, whom he had confided to their care 
for his own good, should have been soill guarded as to have found an op- 
portunity of wandering away, een among strangers, who could feel 
no interest in him, and from whom he might even meet with ill usage on 
account of his poverty and his infirmity. He regretted that he had not 
kept him under his own paternal eye, and directed that if any tidings 
were heard of the fugitive, he should be immediately furnished with them. 

Though the abbot's first feeling had been anger at Rudolph’s having 
contrived to obtain his:liberty, he took a different view of the matter after 
mature reflection. He knew full well that the fugitire was no more 
insane than himself, though it had suited his purpose to pretend that he 
was 80; and he admitted, in his own mind, the possibility of the medical 
visitors of the asylum finding out this fact, and perhaps making some ob- 
jection to his prolonged incarceration. Any-inquiry anto the state or the 
affairs of the renegade monk could only have been disagreeable for the 
monastery of St. Dreux; and his apostasy, if proclaimed to the public, 
would have been a scandal to “the Church.” Perhaps, then,. it was 
better he had absconded ; and devoutly did the abbot hope he never more 
would be heard of. It often crossed his mind that the Countess von 
Altenberg had something to do with Rudolph’s escape; yet he asked him- 
self how that could be, when she was in England, and had no means of 
holding any communication with him, or, indeed, of knowing that he was 
anywhere but at St. Dreux. 

The half-brother of Mr. Léon de L’Ambert, the partner of Radolph’s 
flight, was furious at his escape from “ durance vile,” and overwhelmed 
with terror at the idea of probably being forced to disgorge his ill-gotten 
wealth. He wrote the most violent letters to the directors of the asylum, 
threatened to prosecute them for neglect of their charge and duties, and 
offered, through the medium of the French, Belzian, and German news- 
papers, a large reward for the recovery of the messing lunatic. He was 
about to present a petition to the proper authorities to be legally invested 
with the administration of the affairs of his insane relative, when he was 
thunderstruck by an intimation that an action was going to be brought 
agaiast him for the recovery of the property of which he had unjustly 
taken possession, and another suit for having illegally, and for fraudulent 
purposes, confined his brother in a madhouse. 

To defeat these pending suits was now his most anxious desire, and to 
that he turned all the energies of his wicked nature. 


ALPHONSE TAKES HIS WIFE TO PARIS, AND RUDOLPH GETS A GLIMPSE OF BERTHA. 


Arrer the escape of his friends from the Ghent asylum, Alphonse 
began to fear that he might be implicated in it, and perhaps be subjected 
to some uncomfortable inquiries, especially as the hoax about the arrival 
of a patient from England could not fail to be soon discovered. 

“There may be a fracas,”’ he said to himself. “I had better get out 
of the way.” 
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He returned direct to Brussels, and immediately proposed to his wife 
to take a trip to Paris for two or three weeks. ‘The proposal was gra- 
ciously received, for Marie was still very fond of amusement, and was 
always delighted to go to Paris. It was seldom that Alphonse burdened 
himself with her company, but, whenever he did offer to take her on any 
excursion,'or to any public féte, she was always willing to bear the ex- 
penses entirely herself, and to have his Paris trip for nothing was at that 
moment an object with Alphonse. — 

He had heard almost immediately after their arrival in England of the 
safety of the fugitives both from Léon de L’Ambert and from old Andrew, 
and letters followed him to Paris from the Countess von Altenburg and 
from de L’Ambert; from the countess, thanking him most warmly for his 
kind and valuable assistance in the escape of the prisoners, and from his 
friend Leon with a letter to a celebrated Parisian lawyer, whom he begged 
Alphonse to see on his behalf. 

More business for the usually idle Alphonse; but he had found that it 
was pleasanter to have an object than to have none, even though the at- 
taining of that object might cause some personal trouble. 

As he had brought his wife to Paris for his own purposes, he was civil 
enough to devote a portion of his time to escorting her about—a civility 
which, being unusual, exceedingly surprised “the Iceberg.” But she 
was too indifferent to him to care how he disposed of the remainder of 
his hours, and this insouciance on her part. was very convenient to him, 
both on account of his own little private affairs and engagements, and also 
on account of the active part he was taking in the investigations neces- 
sary to establish his friend’s sanity and pecuniary claims; an investigation 
which had to be conducted with caution and secresy, as the usurper of his 
rights would doubtless be prepared with false oaths and false witnesses to 
rebut, if possible, every evidence in favour of his younger brother. 

It was ascertained by the lawyer employed by Léon, that an individual 
whose testimony would be most particularly valuable on his behalf had 
gone to the United States of America, and it was deemed better that de 
L’ Ambert, instead of awaiting in England the'result of the suit, should go 
out there to see him, and to procure from him all the documents and 
proofs that he could furnish. 

As there was but little doubt that he would be able to recover his pro- 
perty, a loan was obtained for him to enable him to go to America; and 

nowing that poor Rudolph had neither friends nor resources in England, 
since he positively refused to apply to the Countess von Altenberg, or to 
intrude upon her, de L’Ambert pressed him to accompany him to New 
York, holding out to him the prospect of being able to meet with some 
employment in the New World which might afford him a respectable 
livelihood. : 

“Thousands of Germans emigrate to America,” said Léon, “and they 
all seem to do well; why should not you also get on there? ‘Come, put 
the Atlantic between you and that tyrannical Jesuit, the Abbot of St. 
Dreux ; come with me, and begin life anew in another hemisphere ; you 
will recover your health and your spirits among new scenes and new 
associates, aud I trust that many years of happiness may yet be before 
you.” 
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Rudolph heard him with a faint and sickly smile; then, shaking his 
head, he replied that new scenes could have no interest for him, and that 
he could never know happiness in this world. However, he agreed to 
accompany his kind friend, feeling that it was incumbent on him to 
neglect no chance of being able to provide for himself, and to repay his 
pony, obligations to Alphonse de Florennes, for he still remained in 
profoun ee of what Bertha had done for him. He had not re- 
cognised old Andrew, and nothing had been said to lead him to suspect 
that he was at all indebted for the r.eans of his escape to the countess. 
He did not know that she was aware of his being in London, but sup- 
posed that she thought he had resumed his former life at the monastery, 
of which her uncle was the superior, and that there was no chance of 
their ever meeting again. 

“TJ will leave her in this belief,” said Rudolph to himself. “ Why 
should I again ruffle the peaceful current of her life? Why, by my pre- 
sence, those sweet sad days at Diisseldorf, and that terrible hour 
when she discovered how I had deceived her, and what I was? It is 
dreadful to think how bitter must be her feelings towards me—with what 
contempt she mustremember me. Yet I deserve it all ; and I must bear 
my punishment until life’s last pulse has beat. Yet. oh! to see her once 
more—only once—surely I may indulge myself in this.” 

After battling with himself for some time, he found that he could not 
resist his passionate wish to see Bertha again, therefore having with much 
difficulty ee out where she lived—for old Andrew had taken lodgings 
for the two friends in the house of a French family who resided in 
Brompton, and not in the immediate neighbourhood of the countess and 
Mrs. t indeay—Rudolph equipped himself in the disguise he had worn 
while making his escape from Ghent, and paraded up and down near her 
house, day after day, until he succeeded in seeing her. 

He saw her come out of the house, accompanied by her cousin, and 
enter her carriage ; he heard the sweet tones of her voice as she gave 
some directions to her servant, and as the carriage drove slowly off, it 

so near him, that he could look into her very eyes. How melan- 
choly they were! What a sad, care-worn look she had. Ah! yes, he 
saw that that fatal evening had done the work of years on her beautiful 
face, and by a glance at her fresh-looking companion, he perceived that 
Bertha now seemed older than her cousin. 

“And this is my doing!” he inwardly exclaimed; “wretch that I 
was !” 

There was something in his gaze, short though it was, that startled 
Bertha, and, pointing the stranger out to Mrs. Lindsay, she said, 
hurriedly : 

“ Flora, who can that person be? Those eyes! Oh! how . ke to 
Rudolph’s !” 

** He tannot possibly be Rudolph, Bertha. The colour of his hair is 
quite different ; there is not the slightest resemblance between that man 
and poor Rudolph.” 

The carriage soon turned into another street, and Bertha could no 
longer have seen the man had she even looked out. 

“Oh, Flora !’’ she said, with a deep sigh, “ I would give the world to 
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see him, if only for a moment. Could we not manage it? Andrew 
knows where he lodges.” 

“ Very true, he does; but I do not think it would be possible for you 
to mount guard over his lodgings in order to look at him. Really, 
Bertha, one must not quite forget les bienséances.”’ 

“TI don’t care a straw for les bienséances if I am doing nothing 
wrong,” replied Bertha, with some warmth. “ My only fear would be 
that Ae might see me, and that the sight of me might awaken painful 
feelings in his mind, and disturb that tranquillity which, I trust, he has 
now gained. If you remember, Mr. de Florennes said he seemed calm, 
and added that he had heard from Mr. de L’ Ambert that he used to con- 
verse with him on religious subjects with much interest.” 

“ Do let his poor, weary, worn-out spirit rest, Bertha; and don’t, for 
a momentary gratification to yourself, stir up again the depths of a 

assion that he has probably learned now in some measure to control.” 

This appeal had more effect than any consideration of les bienséances, 
and Bertha blamed herself for proposing anything which might be of the 
slightest injury to Rudolph. 

“ How selfish I am!” she cried. ‘ You are right, and I am wrong. 
I will not throw myself in his way; I will not: 


Turbar la calma di questo cuor.” 
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Part THE SECOND. 


In all romance the connexion of the invisible with the visible world we 
inhabit is a prominent feature. In the old heathen Icelandic sagas, the 
most soul-stirring narrations are those fearful tales of the return of the 
dead to avenge their wrongs upon the living. In these Pagan legends it 
is not the soul alone that revisits earth, but the body of the dead man 
returns also, and it comes back filled with a demon spirit, which, whatever 
the character of the ind:.idual may have been during life, is now one of 
the most malignant nature, the very incarnation of fiendish evil. Under 
the milder doaaie of Christianity these rude legends were softened down 
into the ghost stories which form the delight of our younger years. In 
Iceland the belief in supernatural agencies is as rife at the present day as 
it was in the Highlands of Scotland one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Even up to June, 1858, we have ghost stories equal to any of two cen- 
turies old in this country, and the belief in the “ aptrgéngr,” or the dead 
that walks again, is me oe Even yet, when it is suspected that the 
dead man walks on earth, the old process of laying the ghost is not alto- 
gether unknown. The grave is opened, and if the features of the dead 
are fair and fresh this is conclusive evidence of his walking, and his 
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journeys are put an endo for ever by thesimple process of driving a lange 
nail into the heel of the corpse. But the Icelandic ghosts of the present 
day have not the vindictive spirit of their heathen progenitors. Amid 
the giant solitudes of that northern land many a wanderer is lost by ac- 
cident or is overtaken by hurricanes of snow, and his body is never re- 
covered, and then not unfrequently the spirit of the deceased appears to 
the surviving friends, to warn them of where the corpse may be found. 
On these solemn occasions, in the true spirit of the old sagas, the appa- 
ritio.\ conveys its meaning in the old alliterative Icelandic verse : 

Frost juk 

er rest & bok 

frosinn mergr i beinum 

thath finnst 4 mer 

sem forn kvedidth er 

ath fatt segir af einum. 


Frost and snow, they shroud my corpse, 

Frozen is the marrow of my bones, 

"Tis true for me what old words say, 

“ Few care to speak of one” [i.e. of the solitary lost traveller]. 


One of the most remarkable and well authenticated histories connected 
with this subject in Iceland is that of the Reynastadir tragedy, which 
occurred in 1780, and of which a missing link in the evidence was only 
recovered as late as the year 1845. 

In August, 1780, Halldor Bjoernson, vi Reynastadir, sent his son, 
Bjarni, a youth of twenty, with a servant, named Jon Austmann, to the 
south of Iceland to purchase cattle. Some time after, the other son, a 
boy of eleven, named Einarr, wa: sent on the same journey, with another 
servant, Sigurdr, to help to drive the purchased cattle home. Late in 
the autumn the four travellers set out for the north, in spite of the re- 
monstrances that were made against the danger of travelling through 
these wild districts at so advanced a period of the year. They set out, 
but none were ever seen again alive. It is recorded that ere they entered 
the desert lands they passed by the dwelling of a clergyman, who was at 
the time at work in his smithy near the church, and Bjarni is said to have 
addressed some rude verses to this man, who was not remarkable for the 
purity of his life. Provoked by the double meaning of the verses, the 
priest hurled back to their party the following fearful curse : 


“Yhi thin af sulti sal 
Solarlaus fyrir naestri jdl-” 


*“‘ May your souls for hunger howl, 
All in darkness ere next yule.” 


In the spring of 1781 a traveller came upon the tents of the lost party, 
and thought that he saw therein the bodies of the two brothers and those 
of their servants. When, however, a party was soon after sent out from 
Reynastadir to recover their corpses, they found only two in the tent, 
viz. the body of Sigurdr the servant and of John the guide, whom the 

had taken with them from the south. After a long search they reels | 
far away to the north, the right hand of Jon Austmann, and his saddle, 
with the girths cut in two, and not far from the spot lay his horse, with 
its throat cut. It was surmised that the faithful fellow had struggled on 
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alone to reach the imbabited country, and then in despair had cut the 
throat of his steed, to spare it the pain of a lingering death. But of the 
two brothers they found no trace, nor of any of the valuables they had 
with them. Suspicion fell upon a man who was known to have travelled 
that way early in the spring, and it was thought that he had — 
the goods and had removed the bodies of the two brothers from the tent 
where he found them. This surmise was strongly confirmed by ‘the 
statement, which was universally credited, that already in the winter 
the ghost of Bjarni had appeared to his mother, Raguhildis, and had 
spoken the following words : , 


“ Enginn finna okkr ma 
undir fannar hjarni 

dagana thria yfir dauthnm na 
dapr sat hann Bjarni.” 
“None can hope to find us 
*Neath the frozen snow, 


Three days by the dead 


All sorrowful sate Bjarni.” 


Later on, and after the bodies of the brothers were removed by the 
supposed robber in the spring, he again appeared to his mother, and 
sang : 

“1 kletta skoru krepptir liggjum breedr 

en i tjaldi eimu thar 

athr vorum felagar.” 


In a cleft of rock we brothers lie crushed together, 
But before in the tent we lay side by side.” 


It was not until the year 1845 that the bones of the two brothers were 
discovered at some distance from the site of the tent. ~ 

Somewhat akin to these Iceland traditions is the Danish ballad of the 
“Ghost of Hedeby,” and we have many a similar legend in our own 
literature. In this wild ballad the ghost of the murdered husband speaks 
from the grave, revealing how his faithless wife had murdered him when 
asleep, and was now wedded to the partner of her guilt. 

A knight, a relative of the murdered man, is belated in the forest, and 
tying his horse to a tree he lies down to rest: 


And scarce his first short sleep had slept 
When up to *‘s feet the dead man crept. 


“If thou art one of my name and race, 
I rede thee take in hand my case, 


“ And straight to Hedeby repair, 
My kinsmen ten are dwelling there ; 


* And there lives Kirsten, once my wife, 
Who, wicked traitress, took my life. 


“The man on whom I most relied 
Now takes my horse himself to ride; 


“ He rides my horse, he cheers my hounds, 
He drives the wild deer o’er my grounds.” 


In the Danish and Swedish this ballad is but a fragment, but in the Ger- 
man and Sclavonic languages we have the complete legend. 
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‘cht who has ‘ widow is ridi ch 
sires cee sine 
sefily, Sir Knight, over my corpse, it is but year since you 


took my life. 






If I slew you,” responds the bold warrior, “I must bear the sin 


thereof ; but I made amends, for I have married your widow and am 
up 































Pein qth deo wsien, grave, and to bring 
i voice, ‘to come to m to bri 
Sistah of Pele white Haenj fer deat whichemegays ine now 
she weeps constantly for me.” 

the dead of immoderate grief for their memory is 
exemplified in the fine ballad of “ Sir Aagé and Elsé :” 


It was the knight Sir Aagé 
Rides from the isle away, 
Hath wedded maiden Elselille, 
That fair and lovely May. 


Hath wedded maiden Elsé, 
With her gat mickle gold, 
But ere the Monda came agai 
He lay beneath the moul 


It was the maiden Elsé, 
So sorrowful she weeps, 

Her groans have reached Sir Aagé 
Where in the grave he sleeps. 


He taketh up his coffin, 
As from the grave he rose, 
And to the chamber sorrowful 
Of Elselille he goes. 


With coffin lid he knocks, 
= mantle decks his —, 
“Rise up, rise up, young 4 
And let thy ame in.” 
Then answered fair young Elsé, 
‘Speak ere I ope the door, 
The holy name that saved us, 
As ye were wont before.” 
“ Rise up, rise up, young Elsé, 
Make haste m2 the door, 
I name the name that saved us, 
As I was wont before.” 


The tears have wet her cheek 
As Elselille arose, 

And to the spectre bridegroom 
The door doth quick unclose. 


She’s taen a kame of 


ld, 
Smoothed down his — hair, 
Full fast the salt tears rolled 


O’er every lock was there. 
“Oh, list ye now, Sir Aagé, 
- oe mo of mine, 

ow fares it in the dreary grave, 
That murky dwelling thine * 
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“ Each time thy heart is glad, 
And joyful above ground, 
So is my murky grave, 
With rose-leaves hung around. 
“ But oh! whene’er thou weepest ! 
Whene’er thy heart is sore ! 
So is my dreary coffin, 
All damp with clotted gore. 


“The red cock crows so loud, 
I dare no longer stay ; 

Each corpse resumes its shroud, 
And I must haste away. 


** Now crows the black cock, too, 
The graves gape wide below, 

And heaven’s gates are open, 
Sore need have I to go.” 


Uprose the good Sir Aagé, 
His coffin forth he bore ; 

And to the churchyard hasteneth, 
The way was long and sore. 


Uprose the fair young Elsé, 
ith love so true and good, 
Hath followed close her bridegroom 
Throughout the murky wood. 


The murky wood they passed, 
To churchyard drear they came, 
From goed Sir Aagé’s brow 
Fade fast the locks of flame. 
All through the churchyard drear, 
Unto the church they passed ; 
Then from Sir ’s cheek 
The roses faded fast. 
“ Now list ye, fair young Elsé, 
All dearest love of mine : 
No more again shalt mourn and weep 
For loss of bridegroom thine. 


“Look up thou to the heavens, 
And see the stars so bright. 

Alas! they truly mark to me 
How swiftly flies the night !” 


Her eyes she turned to heaven, 
To view the stars so bright ; 
Down sank the dead in earth 
From out the mourner’s sight. 
Home went, then, fair young Elsé, 
Her grief may not be told; 


But ere the Monday came again 
She lay beneath the mould. 


Many points of close resemblance will be detected between the inci- 
dents in this ballad and those of many of our Scottish legends. The 
warning of the approach of day, as given by the crowing of the cock, is 
well known; but in the Scottish ballads, as in the Danish, it forms a 
prominent feature. ‘hus, in the “ Wife of Usher’s Well :” 
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But the aie pees crew in the merry linkum, 


chirped for a 
and the aulder to te 


“ Brither, we maun away. 


“The cock doth crow, the day doth daw, 
The chaunerin worm doth chide ; 
Gin we be missed out of our place, 
A sair pair we maun bide.’ 


Again, in “ William and Margaret :” 
“The cocks are crawing, sweet Margaret, 


The cocks are crawing again 
Its time -the deid sould pairt at fre the quick, 


Oh, Margaret, I maun be gane.” 


Another fine old ballad of Scandinavia, “ Sir Morten of Fogelsang,” 
illustrates the well-known belief that the dead cannot find rest in the 
grave till the wrong done to others, and especially by breach of trust, be 
righted. A few days after Sir Morten’s death and burial, young Folmer 
is riding through the forest, when the dead man appears ‘and rides after 
him, calling on him to stop, and fear no evil. 


. ‘ list ye now, Sir Morten, 
hy ride ye forth so fast f 
ne oa "but ye esterday, at e’en, 
The mools were o’er ye cast !” 


“T ride uot for pain! I ride not for doom!” quoth the spectre, “but for 
a close of land (Tofte) which belongs to two ea childeen, but is now 
held by my heirs as part of a Tell my dear wife, Mettelille, to 
restore "this inheritance to its rightful owners, and then will my soul find 
good rest. And if she will not credit thy words, say to her that at my chamber 

stand my slippers, and if ey be not done to the orphans by Salve this 
night, the al ppers P shall be full of clotted blood.” “ Ride forth! ride forth ! 
Sir Morten,” oath Folmer, “by my Christian faith wrong shall be right ere 
the sun goes down!” 


Coal black were his hawks, 

Coal black was his hound, 

Coal black were Sir Morten’s men, 
Him followed o’er the ground. 


Tke dark dogs of hell are not unknown in Scottish legends : 


“ What three things are there, Willie,” she said, 
“That lie close at-your feit ?” 
**Oh, its three hell-hounds, M 
That’s waitin’ my saul to keip !” 
William and Margaret. 
Another well-known Danish ballad has been already translated by Dr. 
Jamieson, and is published in the Appendix to the “ Lady of the Take,” 
under the title of the “Ghaist’s Warning. ” We shall not give the 
ballad here, as no doubt almost all have read ~ aie as Sir Walter 
Scott has truly said, it contains verses and i pethos. It 
the old story of a family of young children ile by har step 
mother, when their own mother hears their cries in the grave and 
returns to earth to comfort them. There are no less than fifteen versions 
this ballad in the Danish, and ten in the Swedish, three in Norse, one 
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in Feroese, and four in pening each Son po sige a 
most striking passages ; but in simple expression of gri 
Selavonie belle de on this subject (and there is hardly a Sclavonic tongue 
that has. not this beautiful legend) exceed all others. Perhaps of all 
these, the Bohemian version bears the palm : | 

“In its second year a child has lost its mother. A year or two later, 
when it can speak, it asks its father where its mother is. ‘Thy mother 
sleeps sound, my child, in the churchyard ; no one can waken her.’ The 
child wanders out alone to the grave-yard and tries to digup its mother’s 
grave, but cannot, and, bursting into tears, cries out, ‘Mother, mother, 
speak to your child.’ ‘I cannot, my child—TI’may not; the cold earth 
lies on my face, a heavy stone on my breast, and the green turf on my 
feet. Go home, my child, you have another mother now.’ ‘ Alas! she 
ig not good to me as you were; when she cuts bread for me, she turns it 
over three times ; when she combs my hair, she makes the blood come ; 
when she washes my feet, she strikes me on the knee; when she washes 

linen, she curses me. When you gave me bread, you blessed me; 

when you combed my hair, you kissed me; when you washed me, you 
bent tenderly over me; when you washed pt you sang at your 
work, What shall I with der at home! ly you are my er!’ 
“Go home, child, in God’s name, I will come to you and take you with 
me.’ And the child went home and asked its father to place a bed by 
its. mother’s tomb, and to dig a grave beside it. And the first day it 
sickened, the second day it died, and on the third day the bells rang over 
_ its grave.” 

in the Feroese version we have the old Northern superstition again, 
that the dead must return to earth at eock crow: 


“Verdua tu ikki aftur fyri hosnini gala, 
Seint kemur tu i himirikis sala.” 


‘** But come ye back ere the fourth cock’s crow, 
Or late you'll be in heaven’s high ha.” 


We shall devote the remaining few lines to the illustration of a very 
simple nursery legend, one that we are quite certain is familiar to all— 
that of Little Red Riding Hood. Few would think that under this 
imple yet ever beautiful tale, there is concealed the allusion to one of 
the most fearful of all the legends of the North, to the existence of the 
were-wolf, or loup-garou of the French, a belief which was almost uni- 
versal in the middle ages. That the evil spirits should be thought to 
assume the form of the dreaded wolf may well be imagined, but the de- 
lusion spread still further, and became more dangerous when almost all 
believed that human beings had the power, at certain times, and under 
certain circumstances, of assuming the shape of wolves, and with their 
outward change of form taking on the wolf’s ferocity of character. 
Even at the present day, the. Seandinavian peasant regards the wolf as 
the embodiment of the evil spirit, as a being ever seeking evil to man- 
kind, and only restrained by his cowardice from more overt acts of vio- 
lence. They look upon the wolf as insensible to all generous feelings, 
far different from the bear, who is said to have the strength of three men 
and the wisdom of ten. Even now the wolf, es ally when they are 
engaged in hunting the animal, must only be spoken of under a feigned 
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name ; he is usually called graaben, legs, instead of the word 
varg, or ulv, as in ish proper. The wolf is truly the béte-noire of 
the Scandinavian peasant; he is the constant enemy of his flocks, the 
destroyer of his cows, horses, sheep, and goats, and occasionally, though 
but rarely, he ventures to attack man himself. We could write pages of 
Scandinavian wolf stories, some of them hardly of twelvemonths’ date, 
but we wish to refer to the wolf here as the “ were-wolf’’ of the middle 
ages, as the incarnation of evil amongst the wild beasts of the forest. In 
the pastoral life of early nations, when their chief dependence was upon 
their flocks and herds, the wolf necessarily occupied a high place as thei 
unrelenting foe. Amid the solitude of the woods and the mountain 
| ‘the shepherd's thoughts were mainly fixed upon the enemy of 
is flocks, and it is not rising that when the minds of these men 
occasionally became affected by their lonely life, their delusions ran 
mainly upon that which had been the constant cause of their terrors and 
anxieties when sane. This no doubt gave rise in to the terrible 
stories of the were-wolf, and combined with it were the instances, perhaps 
not altogether untrue, of human beings who became very wolves in their 
nature, and who actually took a ferocious delight in cannibalism. The 
cannibalism of the most barbarous nations has generally resolved itself 
into the custom of eating the foes slain, or taken prisoners in war, but 
examples are not wanting, even in this our day, of individuals in civilised 
countries who have become murderers and cannibals from sheer love of 
the flesh of human beings. The story of Sawney Bean, the Highland 
cannibal, has been often scouted as a fiction, but scarce ten years have 
elapsed since in Central Europe, within a hundred miles or so of a large 
city, the nucleus of railway communication, an individual monster of this 
kind was seized, and only escaped the hands of justice by self-murder. 
At the risk of horrifying some of our readers, we will give the details of 
this extraordinary case. In Western Gallicia, in the seignory of Paikost, 
in the Tarnower Kreis, there dwelt, in May, 1849, in the village of 
Polomeya, a man named Sviatek, with his wife and two children, one a 
boy of five, the other a girl of sixteen. Swviatek was an idle, worthless 
man, and almost totally neglected the tillage of the small piece of land 
that he held, preferring to obtain his livelihood by begging in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he was strongly suspected of a Be with the pro- 
perty of his neighbours. The landlord of the little inn in the village 
ving lost a couple of ducks, his suspicion immediately fell upon Sviatek, 
and he proceeded to his house, from which issued a strong smell of 
roasted meat. As he entered the hut, he saw Sviatek bend suddenly 
down and shuffle something between his feet for concealment. Satisfied 
of his guilt, he reproached him with the theft, and endeavoured by force 
to take the supposed ducks from between his feet. But instead of the 
birds the severed head of a young girl rolled on the ground before him. 
The hut was immediately surrounded and examined. Besides the muti- 
lated trunk of a girl of from twelve to sixteen years of age, they found 
the limbs in a partly cooked state in a large vat, and in a box the heart 
and other internal organs, while in the oven there was a dish full of fresh 
blood. While he was being led to prison, the wretch several times threw 


himself upon the ground, and endeavoured to destroy himself by swallow- 
ing masses of earth. 
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Before the tribunal of Dabkow, he acknowledged that this murder was 
the sixth he had committed since 1846. In that year a Jewish wine- 
= the village took fire, and the landlord perished in the flames, and 
his half-burned body was found among the ruins. Sviatek was at that 
time suffering the bitterest want, and seeing the half-burned body, he cut 
off a piece to allay his ravenous hunger. The taste was to him so ex- 

uisite, and excited so vehement a desire to enjoy the meal again, that 
short after he enticed a pauper boy into his hut, and having murdered 
him, + rowan the body after cooking it. . Though he only acknowledged 
to six murders, not less than fourteen caps and other articles of clothing 
were found in his hut. The next night he hanged himself in prison. 
If, in the boasted civilisation of the nineteenth century, such horrors can 
take place in Central Europe, may we not credit some at least of the 
terrific stories related of cannibalism in remoter and ruder times. And 
shall we wonder at the impression such events would produce amid an 
uncultivated people—a people fully convinced of the frequent bodily 
nce of Satan amidst them, and of his fearful power over mankind, as . 
evinced in the confessions of those accused of witchcraft. It would be 
no great stretch of imagination to have transformed Sviatek into a were- 
wolf, and still more applicable would this appellation be to the French 
officer Bertrand, who, in 1849, was convicted of haunting the church- 
yards for the purpose of digging up and tearing to pieces the bodies of 
the dead. Would not direct Satanic agency be ascribed to both these 
cases, which we would now rather humanely ascribe to monomania or 
insanity. It was firmly believed in the middle ages, and even within the 
last two hundred years, that certain magical words and incantations had 
the power of transforming in an instant a human being into a blood- 
thirsty wolf, retaining none of the outward properties of man but the 
ower of speech. It is precisely such a were-wolf that Little Red Riding 
ood meets in the forest on her way to her good old grandmother, These 
were-wolves are reported by the writers of those days to have thirsted 
for the blood of young innocent children, but, above all, for the body of 
an unborn, and consequently unbaptised child. No victim was s0 ac- 
ceptable as this, where the destruction of the mother’s life was of course 
involved, and where not only the body of the infant fell a prey to the 
wild wolf, but its soul, unwashed from original sin, could not enter into 
heaven. Such was the wild belief all over Europe respecting these ter- 
rible beings, and as embodied in the following Danish ballad, now first 
printed by Grundtvig, but of which parallels exist in Afzelius’s Swedish 
collection. 

Sir Peter and Liden Kirsten are seated at table, and the knight en- 
deavours to obtain from her a promise that she will meet him again the 
next day. She hesitates, for she fears that the wild grey wolf may meet 
her in the forest. Sir Peter gives her his own gold-hilted sword to 
defend herself against the dreaded animal. She sets out : 


And when she came to the greenwood gay, 

The wild were-wolf stood there in the way. 

“Oh! wild grey wolf, take not my blood, 

Ill give thee oxen aud kine so good.” 

**T caré not for oxen or goodly beast, 

I thirst but on thy heart’s blood to feast,” 
May—vou, CXXX1. NO. DXXI. 
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“Oh! wild wolf, let: me but free, 
All my red gold T'll give to thee. 


“Qh! wild wolf, gar me not bleed, 
I'll give thee straight my gude grey steed.” 


“T seek not for your charger grey, 
His own legs ay feet bear the wolf away.” 


Liden Kirsten climbed to the linden top, 
The wild wolf dug the tree-root up. 


Liden Kirsten shrieked a cry so great 
It reached Sir Peter, at table he sate. 


Up springs Sir Peter all at a bound, 
The red mead flows on the thirsty ground. 


Sir Peter cries across the court, 
“ Porth let my good grey steed be brought !” 


Through the greenwood he rode so fast, 
iis abenape ania to thnansth:atted. 


And lang or the sun had got round to the south, 
He met the wild-wolf with the bairn in his mouth. 


And as he rode a piece farther in, 
The left hand of his true love lay there on the green. 


What else did he find in the greenwood gay, 
The yellow locks and pale cheek of his May. 


He hath set his sword-hilt to the earth so fast, 
And through his own heart the point has passed. 


And when it was morn, and the light was come, 
Three corpses lay in Sir Peter’s home ; 

The one was Sir Peter, the other his May, 

The third was the bairn the wild-wolf bore away. 


In a Danish ballad on a somewhat similar subject. there is a fine 


— trait. The father has discovered the spot where his two children 
jad been murdered and buried: 


From the turf where he stood, beneath his feet, 
He heard the bairnies’ plaintive greet. 


It is strange how firmly the belief in the existence of this dreaded 
animal, the were-wolf, yet holds its ground in the North. During the 
Russian conquest of Finland in 1809, when that country was the theatre 
of constant battles and marching of troops, the wolves seem to have emi- 
— in great numbers into Sweden and Northern Norway, where they 

ve ever since continued to increase. It was the common belief in the 

that the invading wolves were Swedish prisoners whom the 
Russians had taken, and, having transformed them y their incantations 
into wolves, had sent them across the Swedish frontier. 

Before concluding the subject, we will give both a Swedish and a 
Norse story of a were-wolf : 


“In a hamlet within a forest there dwelt a cottager, named Lassé, and 
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his wife. One day he went out into the forest to fell a tree, but had for. 
to cross himself and say his paternoster, so that a witch got power 
over him, and transformed him into a wolf. His wife mourned for him 
for several years, but one Christmas-eve there came a beggar-woman, 
very poor and ragged, and the good wife gave her a kind reception, as ig 
customary among Christians at that joyous season. At her departure, 
the beggar-woman said that the wife might very probably see her husband 
in, as he was not dead, but was wandering in the forest as a wolf. 
owards evening, the wife went to her store-house to place in it a piece 
of meat for the morrow, when she perceived a wolf standing and raisin 
itself with its paws upon the store-house steps, while it regarded her wi 
sorrowful and hungry looks. Seeing this, she said, ‘ If I knew that thou 
wert my Lassé, I would give thee a bone of meat.’ At that instant the 
wolf-skin fell off, and her husband stood before her in the clothes he had 
on when he went out on that unlucky morning.” 

Such is one of the Swedish traditions, and the Norse legend converts 
the were-wolf into a bear. 

“ Jonas Krusé lived with his wife, Ingebord, near Gjerrestad. He was 
from time to time subject to be transformed into a bear. One day, while 
he and his wife were stacking hay, he felt the change coming upon him. 
He immediately put a stout BB shaft into his wife’s - and bade 
her climb up on to the stack, and defend herself vigorously against any 
wild animal that might attack her. Directly after he disappeared, and a 
huge bear rushed out of the wood to which he had retired. The wife, 
up upon the stack, defended herself bravely, but the beast pressed her so 
hard that he succeeded in seizing her apron in his teeth, and tearing a 

iece away. However, she beat him off at last, and soon after her hus- 
came back in his proper form out of the wood, with the torn frag- 
ment of her apron in his hand. ‘ Holy Cross,’ said the guid wife, ‘ did 
I not know better, I would say thou art a were-wolf.’ ‘ Thanks, wife !’ 
cried the husband; ‘ thou hast freed me for ever from the bondage I was 
under. I shall never be a were-wolf more.’ ” 

Had we but more space, we would have entered at much greater 
length upon this wild and singular tradition of the were-wolf; but 
enough has, we think, bere been adduced to show how intimate is the 
connexion between some of the most charming of our nursery tales and 
the most savage traditions of the Pagan North. 
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GALILEO. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Tue tendency of latter-day researches into the history of Galileo— 
the starry Galileo and his woes—is rather to lower than to elevate his 
nal status. His was scarcely the heroism to warrant either the 
ia or the doulia of hero-worship. Only by courtesy can he claim a 
chapter to himself among the Martyrs of Science. Not his the spirit 
of martyrdom, enrolled though he be in the noble army. Iu those ranks 
at least he must bear his palm and wear his rue with a difference. 
Tradition, sooth to say, has somewhat idealised the real into a senti- 
mental 
—Galileo, broken-hearted seer, 
Who, like a moon attracted naturally, 
Kept circling round the central sun of Truth.* 
Like the moon, he was changeful—waxing and waning—to one thing 
constant never. Call him “ starry,” after Byron, if you will; but re- 
membering his moony revolutions, say not of him, what has been said 
of his visitor, our English Milton, that “his soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart” —a fixed star, comparatively self-poised, self-ceutred. 


Galilée, apostat & la terre immobile, 
Songe, et la sent frémir sous son genou débile.t 


But be apostatises anon from that apostasy; and even the admired story 
of his e pur si muovet is seemingly resolved into a myth. 

Michelet, indeed, designates him emphatically, and in italics, the hero 
of his day. This historian, in one of those historical parallels of his, 
which so frequently have as little to commend them, at first sight, to 

uiescence, as those of Plutarch,—brackets the starry sage 
with Gustavus Adolphus, as the twin heroes that age could boast of, 
really worthy of hero-worship. The first constitutional affinity between 
them descried by M. Michelet, is their buoyancy of spirit, the fact that 
in either of their cases, their bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne. “ I 
see but two men of gaiety in the seventeenth century,” he says, “ Galileo 
and Gustavus Adolphus.—Galileo Galilei, son of the musician who in- 
vented the opera, and himself a musician, a pupil of the great anatomists 
of Padua, who taught him to disdain authority, professed mathematical 
studies. In literature, the book for him was Ariosto; with Tasso and 
tears he would have nothing to do.’’§ 

And here, in passing, we may refer to one of Disraeli the elder’s 
curiosities of literature, which deals with Galileo, in early life, a lecturer 
at the University of Pisa, delighting in poetical studies, being then more 
of a critic than a philosopher, and having Ariosto by heart. This great 
man, we are told, caught the literary mania which broke out about his 





* Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 

+ Victor Hugo, Les Contemplations, t. ii. 

t “It has been said, but upon what authority we cannot state, that when 
Galileo rose from his knees [after abjuration before the assembled Cardinals], he 
stamped on the ground, and said in a whisper to one of his friends, £ pur si muove, 
*It does move, though.’ ”— Life of Galileo, L. U. K., ii. 63. 
§ Michelet, Histoire de France, t. xii. p. 85. 
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time, when the Cruscans so absurdly began their Controversie Tassesche, 
and raised two poetical factions, which infected the Italians with a 
national fever, Tasso and Ariosto being perpetually weighed and out- 
weighed against each other. Galileo, it seems, wrote annotations on 
Tasso, stanza after stanza, and without reserve, ee the majestic 
bard with a stringency which agonised the Tassoists. He lent his manu- 
script to Jacopo Mazzoni, who, being probably a disguised Tassoist, ‘* by 
some unaccountable means contrived that the manuscript should be 
absolutely lost—to the deep regret of the author and of all Ariostoists. 
The philosopher descended to his grave—not without occasional groans 
—nor without exulting reminiscences of the blows he had in his youth 
inflicted on the great rival of Ariosto—and the rumour of such a work 
long floated on tradition.”” Two centuries, we are then informed, had 
nearly elapsed, when Serassi, employed on his elaborate life of Tasso, 
among his uninterrupted researches in the public libraries of Rome, dis- 
covered a miscellaneous volume, in which, on a cursory examination, he 
found deposited the lost manuscript of Galileo. This is said to have 
been a shock from which, perhaps, Tasso’s zealous biographer never 
fairly recovered—the awful name of Galileo appearing to sanction the 
asperity of critical decision, and more particularly the severe remarks on 
the language, a subject on which the Italians are, in Isaac Disraeli’s 
opinion, “so morbidly delicate, and so trivially grave.”* 

But to return to M. Michelet. He relates, in his peculiar style, how 
there fell one morning into Galileo’s hands two things worth mention, — 
a great German book, and a Dutch joujou. The book was Kepler’s 
“ Astronomia Nova” (1609), and the youjou was an amusing attempt 
to magnify objects by the use of a double glass. Kepler had San me 
the movements of the planets—had corroborated Copernicus, and fore- 
shadowed Newton. Galileo, by means of the new instrument constructed 
by him, follows the voice of Kepler, and, behind the planets, can see-into 
the abysm of the skies (1610). “ Thunderstruck and ravished, exulting 
with laughter divine, he imparts to the world the joy of his discovery. 
He institutes a journal upon it, the Messenger of the Stars. Then 
come his celebrated Dialogues. No pomp in them, no mouthing em- 
phasis ; but Voltaire’s grace and the most genial style. Voila da vraie 
grandeur.” ‘This style le plus enjoué forms the historians transition 
point to gladsome, gay-hearted Gustavus Adolphus. Cet enjouement 
de Galilée et de Gustave-Adolphe he calls a very special trait, quite 
strange to the time they lived in, and without influence upon it—so dry, 
gloomy, sombre a time it was. Gustavus, he says, appeared but for a 
day, to exhibit a new science, to conquer, and die. Galileo, for a very 
long period, exercised scarcely any influence at all: twenty years after 
his- discovery, the young Descartes, journeying to Italy, fails to visit the 
sage, and seems to ignore his very existence. Luther’s revolution, in 
the preceding century, had, in a month, run the round of Europe, and 
found its way even into the East. Galileo’s is neglected for twenty or 
thirty years, like some piece of astrological badinage. ‘ Personne n’en 
seut l’enorme portée, morale et religieuse.”t 





* Curiosities of Literature, Second Series: Of Suppressors and Dilapidators 
of Manuscripts. 
¢ Richelieu et la Fronde, ch. vi. 
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in the highest degree “le héros, le miracle, le coup d’en haut, ce semble, 
la révolution imprévue.” Furthermore, and what is quite different, each 
of them is, we are instructed, le grand homme ique, in whom all 
the powers of man shine forth co in a soft and beautiful light. 
Each of them comes from afar, and for each the world is long time pre- 
ing. All nations had laboured for Galileo before his coming. Poland 
icus) had given the movement; Germany (by Kepler) the 
law of the movement ; Holland the instrument whereby to observe it, 
and France that wherewith to calculate it (Viéte). Florence furnishes 
the man, the genius which appropriates all, turns all to account en maitre. 
And Venice supplies him with courage and freedom. 

Michelet enlarges in his Notes et Eclaircissements (t. xii.), on the vast 
scientific results of Galileo’s labours ; on his method—the enormous mass 
of facts comprehended in his science—his calculus of such facts, measur- 
ing the inter-relation of stars and systems, one to another—and his prac- 
tical application of the sublime subject to navigation. But still greater 
a is attached to its moral and religious consequences. Man 

the earth he inhabits were no longer the world. Even the solar 
system was no longer the universe. All that was subordinate, mean, 
miserable, minime. That our obscure little globe should decide, by its 
doings and bearings, the fate of all worlds, became hard to believe. “ Du 
ciel ancien, plus de nouvelle.” Its crystal vault was shattered, and had 
given place to the prodigy of an unfathomable sea, infinitely varied in 
motion, yet infinitely regular. “ Théologie visible! Bible de la lumiére, 
ravissement de la certitude !""*+ 

Which last expression, ravissement de la certitude, reminds us by cot- 
trast of Bonaventura’s distinction between certitudo speculationts and 
certitudo adhesionis. The certainty of adhesion is the certainty of faith; 
and for this men have died. But what Geometer ever died to vindicate 
the certainty of geometry? “ Stultus etiam esset geometra qui pro qua- 
cunque ceré4 conclusione geometrix, auderet subire mortem.”{ Stran 

iction of Galileo! is Dr. Milman’s comment,§ when the learned dean 
as occasion to cite Bonaventura’s mild passion of Mysticism. 

Sir David Brewster can devise no excuse for the humiliating confession 
and abjuration of Galileo. ‘Why, he asks, did this master-spirit of the 
age—this high priest of the stars—this hoary sage, whose career of glory 
was near its consummation—why did he reject the crown of mart 
which he had himself coveted, and which, plaited with immortal laurels, 
was about to descend upon his head? If, in place of disavowing the laws 
of nature, and surrendering in his own person the intellectual dignity of 
his species, he had boldly asserted the truth of his opinions, and confided 
his Satuates to posterity, and his cause to an all-ruling Providence, he 


ze 





* Archbishop Whately. t Michelet, t. xii. p. 423. 


Bonaventura, In Sentent., xxiii., quoted by Haureau, p. 226. 
§ Latin Christianity, vol. vi. book xiv. ch. iii. 
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SirDavid’s language, have “strung up the hair-suspended 
disarmed for ever the hostility vbr barter ens overwhelm 
philosopher, however, was supported only by philosophy ; and 
of truth he found a ssisoralile oubstitute for the hopes of the 
cowered under the fear of man, and his submission was 
ion of the church. The sword of the Inquisition descended on 
is prostrate neck; and though its stroke was not physical, yet it fell 
a moral influence fatal to the character of its victin, and the dignity 
science.”’* 
For so much of martyrdom for science as Galileo did endure,—verily, 
he has his reward. Alike by the students of science and the sons of song 
his name is had in everlasting remembrance. Dear and sacred is every 
relic of him to pilgrims that pass by home or haunt of his. Poet after 
poet has sung, like the English poet of “Italy” in praise of 


Thy sunny slope, Arcetri, sung of old 

For its pC wine; dearer to me, to most, 

As dwelt in by that great Astronomer, 

Seven years a prisoner at the city-gate, 

Let in but in his grave-clothes. Sacred be 

His villa (justly was it called The Gem !)+ 

Sacred the lawn, where many a cypress threw 

Its length of shadow, while he watched the stars ! 
Sacred the vi d, where, while yet his sight 
Glimmered, at blush of morn he dressed his vines, 
Chanting aloud in gaiety of heart 

Some verse of Ariosto! There, unseen, 

In manly beauty Milton stood before him, 

Gazing with reverent awe—Milton, his guest, 
Just then come forth, all life and enterprise ; 

He in-his old age and extremity, 

Blind, at noon-day exploring with his staff ; 

His eyes upturned as to the golden sun, 

His eyeballs idly rolling. Little then 

Did Galileo think whom he received ; 

That in his hand he held the hand of one 

Who could requite him—who would spread his name 
O’er lands and seas. 


That meeting of Milton with Galileo is an approved we for painter 
as well as poet—and by one of Milton’s latest and highest-flying editors 
has been proposed as theme for the noblest pencil—the meeting of Italy’s 
old savant and England’s young genius,—the grey-haired sage, “each 
wrinkle on his forehead the furrow of a star; and the ‘ lady of his col- 
lege,’ with his long curling locks, and a dream of Eden sleeping on his 
smooth brow; while the dim twilight of the cell, spotted by the fierce 
eyes of the officials, seemed the age too late or too early on which both 
had fallen—a meeting like that of Morning with her one star, and day 
in the distance, and of Midnight, with all her melancholy maturity and 
host of diminished suns.”’§ 

The twilight of the cell, spotted by fierce official eyes, and all that, is 
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© The Martyrs of Science. + Il Giojello, 
t Rogers, Italy: The Campagna of Florence. 
§ Gilfillan, Life of Milton, p. xi. 
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a little overdone. Even while punishing Galileo, the Inquisition had ac- 
knowledged, as Milton’s most elaborate biographer records, by all out- 
ward respect in the manner of the punishment, the unusual merits of the 
culprit; and after his liberation at the age of seventy, he had returned to 
Tuscany (Dec., 1633), still under certain restrictions imposed by the 
Holy Office, and therefore still in a manner a prisoner; the last years of 
his life being spent at the Villa d’Arcetri, a little way out of Florence on 
the south side; where, to this day, they point out an old tower which 
was Galileo’s observatory, and a house which was his residence. “ Here, 
surrounded by a knot of pupils who believed in him with adoration, and 
tended him faithfully to the last, he received the visits of courtesy which 
his ducal ns continued to pay to.him, though they had not been able 
to defend him, and visits also wd all the learned of Florence, and from | 
foreigners of rank and distinction, anxious to behold his living face. 
Here, in a select circle, when graver subjects were not on hand, his strong 
old face would relax, and he would be as charming as a child.’’ On such 
occasions, we are told, he would recite poems of his own which were 
asked for, or play his own music, or descant on the Latin and Italian 

ts, and especially on his favourite Ariosto, not failing to produce for 
Sas greeste some of the choice varieties of wine of which he was continually 
receiving presents, and in which, as in all matters of the sort, his taste 
was exquisitely fastidious. On fine evenings he would still be in his 
observatory using his telescope:—an occupation once and again com- 
memorated by Milton—as where he likens the circumference of Satan’s 
shield to the moon, whose orb 





Thro’ optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.* 


And again, in a later book, among other similitudes we have this one, 


——As whien by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less art observes 


Imagined lands and regions in the moon.t 


It was in 1637, when he was in his seventy-fourth year, that blindness 
appears to have come suddenly over him, so that the eyes that had so 
long scanned the heavens could see their orbs no more ; and precisely at 
the time when Mijton arrived in Italy, Galileo’s blindness had become 
total. Milton’s own words, “ There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking 
in Astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought.”"f Which words are taken, by Professor Masson, to imply an 
excursion (perhaps more than one) to Galileo's villa at Arcetri; an in- 
troduction to the blind sage by Malatesti, or Gaddi, or some one else of 
the Florentine group; a cordial reception by the sage, according to his 
wont in such cases; a stroll, perhaps,—(Oh, the perhapses and perad- 
ventures, the possibilities and probabilities, of conjectural biography !)— 
under the guidance of one of the disciples in attendance, to the adjacent 
observatory, to see and handle the telescopes ; a conversation, perhaps, 





* Paradise Lost, book i. + Ibid., book v. ¢ Areopagitica. 
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Galileo. 55 
on returning, with the assembled little party, over some of the fine wines 
produced in welcome ; and all the while, surely (not, perhaps, this time), 
@ reverent attention by the visitor to the features and the mien of Italy’s 
most famous son, judging reciprocally of him through courteous old mind 
and ear, but unable to return his visual glance.* Quite a different pic- 
ture from that by Walter Savage Landor, who introduces Milton to 
Galileo in prison, with a Dominican gaoler,—the most stupid, supersti~ 
tious, and hard-hearted in the confraternity, —who plays the gaoler’s part 
stringently, and does his spiriting ungently. But as the personal virtues, 
so the personal gufferings of Galileo are apt to be exaggerated, if not for 
truth and righteousness’, at least for effect’s sake. 

A clear-sighted reviewer of M. Chasles’s recent biography,t which ap- 

to be mainly founded on Alfred Von Reumont’s monograph,t 

assents to the leading principle of the French author’s reading of the 
subject, that the epoch sare. which Galileo lived was the vilest of the 
three centuries which followed the extinction of Italian independence and 
the fall of Florence; and goes on to show that at that epoch Spanish 
influence predominated over the Peninsula; the Jesuits, monks, and 
inquisitors, were all-powerful; literature and art had fallen into the 
lowest state of degradation; Dante was no longer read ; Ariosto was the 
only poet of the past admired by a public who delighted in the concetti 
of Marini; and while, in painting and sculpture, Cigoli and Maderno and 
Bernini were the favourites of the time, the historians and moralists could 
boast no higher names than Guicciardini, the most immoral proficient of 
the immoral philosophy of Macchiavelli, and Castiglione, who was the 
servile Chesterfield of a corrupt age. That Galileo should not be a moral 
hero in such a state of society, this writer holds to be intelligible enough, 
though such considerations form no real excuse with posterity: it beimg 
not impossible, but only more difficult for him to bear worthily the great 
genius with which he had been entrusted. “Supported as he was by the 
esteem or consideration of all scientific Europe, and with the Republic of 
Venice and the Grand-Duke of Tuscany for patrons, it was more easy for 
him to defend the cause of science with dignity than it was for Giordano 
Bruno, Campanella, or Vannini—men who did suffer martyrdom cou 
ously for what they believed to be the truth. ‘The fact is that Galileo 
was one of those complex natures whom it is not easy to understand at 
first sight. In his moral constitution he bears a slight resemblance to 
Lord Bacon, inasmuch as there were two Gaiileos—Galileo, the uncon- 
scious genius, the lover of abstract truth, hurried on by a power over 
which he had no control, and of whose impulses he could give no account 
to himself—and Galileo, the pliant, the subtle, the lover of ease and con- 
veutionalities, the bon vivant, and the sensualist. It is from the difficulty 
of comprehending a character of this double nature that tradition has 
endowed Galileo with a true martyr spirit, and invented the e pur st 
muove, which will, in all probability, remain a popular anecdote, in spite 
of all evidence against its authenticity. 

“The whole tenour of Galileo’s life shows that there was an inward 





* See Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. i. pp. 715-17 and 736-7. 

t Galileo Galilei: Sa Vie, son Procts et ses Contemporains. Par Philaréte 
Chasles. Paris. 1862. 
t Galileo und Rom. 
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energy in the man which might be retarded, but which neither he nor 
else could wholly repress. Galileo’s early life ts some 
asm hen ee eR eae eee cnn 
a but and 
Sear Sear anemone sapyes mar ot 
sternly to law. Similarly, the father of Galileo, a poor noble of Piss, 
was a mathematician, and, for like reasons, carefully avoided giving the 
young Galileo any mathematical instruction, and intended him for medi- 
cine. caasneesteeniinihidthtampinnditetes tn livenjquueel. When 
the boy Galileo was apparently studying Galen or Celsus, he had Euclid 
or Archimedes buried between them ; and he was but eighteen years of 
age when he made his first di Rita ecdernes talent On 
pendulum, in the cathedral of Pisa, by observing the vibrations of a lamp, 
which is to be seen suspended in the nave down to the present day. His 
first notion was to apply it to determine the beat of the pulse; and few 
doctors, we imagine, are aware that they are indebted to Galileo for this 
of every-day practice. Galileo thus, by main force, took him- 
out of the career for which he was destined. ‘The superiority of his 
Wie me onee raised him powerful protectors and powerful enemies. 
ience of commanding powers, he at once assaulted the 
vere dogmas of medieval and Aristotelian philosophy in every 
irection.”’ 


For instance, we read that he established the true principles of the 
of the fall of heavy bodies, and demonstrated them by experi- 
ments from the leaning mo of Pisa; and in spite of virulent opposition 
from the Aristotelians, who saw one of the great dogm as of their mystic 
edifice on the point of being uprooted, he succeeded in getting his dis- 
y accepted, and soon after, by means of the. nage of the Mar- 
a uido Ubaldi, was elected to the chair of ties at Pisa. Bat 
ileo, we further read, had not yet learnt that a servile spirit was 
necessary to a tranquil life in that age; and some strictures of his u 
& machine, invented by a natural son of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
brought upon him a persecution, from whieh he escaped to Padua, where 
for eighteen years he lived in honour aad consideration, with the enjoy- 
ment of a large income as Professor of Mathematies at the University, 
under the protection and encouragement of the Venetian en the 
only really independent Italian State. 
t was here, we dre told, that he “invented the tdlenenge andl aiiere- 
and made his first astronomical diseoveries—the irregularities of the 
moon’s surface and the satellites of Jupiter ; and if he had been content 
to live in the Venetian Republic, rn ore his ‘life to the cause of 
seience, he would have met with every honour and reward the Republic 
could have bestowed upon him, and encountered no persecution. But 
Galileo was not satisfied with this. The favour of Cardinals and the 
caresses of Grand Dukes were imexpressibly dear to him, and to obtam 
them he made adulatory advances and protestations. He named the 
satellites of Jupiter the Mediceen stars, and was accepted into the service 
of the Grand Duke of Florence. He returned to Florence to a life of 
persecution. At Venice he lived beyond the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the Venetians set the Pope’s mandates at defiance, and during 
Galileo’s own time carried on war against the Papacy ; but at Florence 
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he was as completely under the power of the Inquisition as at Rome 
itself, and the Grand Duke was almost powerless to protect him. ‘The 

nee of the return of a man so distinguished as Galileo was thet 
every ambitious, meddling monk or priest who wished to force himself 
into notoriety made Galileo and his discoveries his main objects of 
assault. Viri Galilei, quid statis aspicientes in coelum, was the text of 
a Dominican preacher with a strange ey ef Scripture, and the 
telescope was universally denounced (so Viviani, Galileo’s pupil, tells us) 
as an impious invention which was made for the purpose of prying into 
the i ections of the Divinity.’’* 

Sir David Brewster, zealous auti-Romanist though he be, and self-ap- 
pointed prose laureate of the Martyrs of Science, yet contends that what- 
ever allowance we may make for the ardour of Galileo's temper, and the 

uliarity of his position ; and however we may justify and even approve 
of his conduct up to the time of his visit to Urban VIII. in 1624, that 
visit placed him in a new relation to the Church, which demanded on his 
part a new and corresponding demeanour. The “noble and generous 
reception” which he met with from the Pope, and the liberal declaration 
of Cardinal Hohenzoller on the subjeet of the Copernican system, should, 
in Sir David’s opinion, have ‘been regarded as expressions of regret for 
the past, and offers of conciliation for the future. “ Thus honoured by 
the fread of the Church, and befriended by its dignitaries, Galileo must 
have felt himself secure against the indignities of its lesser functionaries, 
and in the possession of the fullest license to prosecute his researches and 
publish his discoveries, provided he avoided that dogma of the Church 
which,.even in the present day, it has not ventured to renounce. 

“ But Galileo was bound to the Romish hierarchy by even stronger 
ties. His son and himself were pensioners of the Church, and, having ac- 
cepted of its alms, they owed to it, at least, a decent and respectful 
. allegiance. The pension thus given by Urban was not a remuneration 
which sovereigus sometimes award to the services of their subjects. 
Galileo was a foreigner at Rome. The sovereign of the Papal state owed 
him no obligation; and hence we must regard the pension of Galileo as 
a donation from the Roman Pontiff to science itself, and as a declaration 
to the Christian world that religion was not jealous of philosophy, and 
that the Church of Rome was willing to respect and foster even the genius 
of its enemies.”+ 

Such arguments, it is objected, are available enough in the ordinary 
questions arising out of the petty polities of our own days, and are entitled 
to consideration in the estimate either of Urban’s personal disposition, or 
of Galileo’s force of character; but must not be taken as excusing the 
“abominable principle upheld by the Papal government,” or as totally 
condemning Galileo in a situation of great difficulty, great novelty, and 
immense importance to the destinies of man. It is scarcely possible, in 
our times, contends a reviewer of Sir David Brewster’s work,t to enter 
into the feelings of a philosopher, bursting with newly-discovered truths, 
looking down from the heights of a noble science on the base intrigues of 





* Art. “Galileo,” in Saturday Review, No. 837. 
+ Brewster, The Martyrs of Science. 
t In the Atheneum, No. 697. 
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self-interested falsehood, undertaken in the hope to fetter mind, and de- 
liberately to replunge society in the darkness of pristine error: it is dif- 
ficult also to appreciate the dangers by which he was surrounded, and the 
necessity for adopting a tortuous policy, and availing himself of every 
chance that offered for carrying him tiroagh his appointed path. 

Show me a discoverer, is the challenge of one otf Mr. Landor’s inter- 
locutors,*—Show me a discoverer who has not suffered for his discovery, 
whether it be of a world or of a truth, whether a Columbus or a Galileo. 

And one may suppose Mr. Landor inspired by the genius loci, when 
thus writing of the starry seer, “from Tuscan Bellosguardo,” and, like 
Mrs. Browning, another denizen in those regions, : 


——standing on the actual, blessed sward 
Where Galileo stood at nights to take 
The vision of the stars.t 


In another of his Imaginary Conversations, Mr. Landor makes Isaac 
Newton say to his namesake Barrow, when the latter warns his disciple 
inst an indiscreet freedom in philosophical converse, “ Surely no harm 
can befal us from following a chain of demonstrations in geometry, or 
any branch of the mathematics.” Doctor Barrow would fain hope there 
may be none; yet cannot but recollect how lately Galileo was persecuted 
oil imprisoned for his discoveries. “He lived under a popish govern- 
ment,” suggests Newton : a suggestion that only elicits from Barrow the 
ant mounition, “ My friend! my friend! all the most eminently 
scientific, all the most eminently brave and daring in the exercise of their 
intellects, live, and have ever lived, under a popish government.”’{ For, 
in Barrow’s meaning, there are popes in all creeds, in all countries, in 
all ages. 

In which meaning, common-sense itself is liable to the charge of 
Popery. Sir Bulwer Lytton cautions us to look very suspiciously upon 
common-sense whenever it is opposed to discovery. Common-sense, says 
he, is the experience of every day. Discovery is something against the 

ience of every day. ‘ No wonder, then, that when Galileo pro- 
claimed a great truth, the universal cry was, ‘ Psha! common-sense will 
tell you the reverse.’”§ Naturally the advocate, he adds, for what has 
been tried, and averse to what is speculative, it opposes the new philo- 
sophy that appeals to reason, and clings to the old which is propped by 
sanction. 

For the priesthood, as a profession, is not the only body liable to the 
strictures of Mirabaud, or the Baron d’Holbach, or whatever other 
atheist: philosopher wrote the System of Nature, when that author, in 
his ardour against ésacerdotalism, points to Galileo as enabled, “by a 
quickness of perception, a depth of reasoning, peculiar to himself,” to 
explain to “an admiring world” the actual form and relative situation 
of the planet we inhabit ; which, until then, “had escaped the observa- 
tion of the most profound geniuses, the most subtle metaphysicians, the 
whole host of priests;” and which, ce terrible Mirabaud goes on to say, 





* Imag. Conversations, Sandt and Kotzebue. 
Casa Guidi Windows, § xxx. 
Imag. Conv., Barrow and Newton. 

§ Tomlinsoniana: “ Common Sense.” 
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was considered, on its first promulgation, so extraordinary, so contra- 
dictory to all the then received opinions, either sacred or profane, that 
he was ranked “as an atheist, as an impious blasphemer, to hold com- 
munion with whom, would secure to the communers a place in the regions 
of everlasting torment ;” in short, it was held a heresy of such an in- 
delible dye, that, “ notwithstanding the infallibility of his sacred function, 
Pope Gregory, who then filled the Papal chair, excommunicated all who 
were rash enough to accredit a doctrine so abominable.”* 

One of Coleridge’s essays opens with the indignant exclamation, 
“ Monsters and madmen canonised and Galileo blind in a dungeon! It 
is not so in our times. Heaven be praised, that, in this respect, at least, 
we are, if not better, yet better off, than our forefathers.”"+ As S. T. C.’s 
nephew, son-in-law, and editor, remarks however, by way of emendation, 
the descriptive bit about Galileo blind in a dungeon is not strictly ac- 
curate—the philosopher being sentenced by the Inquisition at Rome, on 
the 22nd of June, 1633 ;, and, although his right eye had been formerly 
affected, not becoming blind till the end of 1637. His confinement, too, 
in the proper prison of the Inquisition was merely nominal, although the 
restrictions under which he was kept to the end of his life were of the 
most distressing and injurious kind.t | 

The impolicy of this policy of persecution, as instanced in Galileo’s 
case, is a stock theme sal example in homilies against intolerance. You 
know of Galileo’s condemnation, says M. Jules Simon, and how he was 
kept in prison for six months, and made to stand forth as a criminal 
before the ecclesiastical chamber, and at last, after a lengthened examina- 
tion, condemned to make amende honorable, wax candle in hand, for the 
guilt of having discovered the earth’s motion. ‘And yet who is the 
theologian of to-day, who the inquisitor, that regards the earth as the 
fixed centre of the universe? [Pace M. Simon, we believe there are, 
or very recently were, ‘theologians,’ speaking with authority, to or in 
and for the Church of Rome,—to say nothing of ‘ inquisitors,’—who 
stick to the earth as the fixed centre of the universe, and make of that 
fixture a prime article of faith.] And who,” continues M. Jules Simon, 
“is the enemy of religion that finds in the earth’s motion an argument 
against the authenticity of the Bible? Here then we have a judgment 
doubly to be deplored—because it was useless and because it rested on a 
gross error.” .Ask yourselves the lecturer bids his listeners, if this ought 
not to be a lesson to posterity; and, when tempted to call in force to 
back your opinion, beware of resembling Galileo’s judges, who condemned 
science in his person, and left an everlasting monument of their igno- 
rance.§ 

So again Mr. Leigh Hunt expresses a doubt whether the most inte- 
resting sight in Florence is not, efter all, a little mysterious bit of some- 
thing like parchment, which is shown you under a glass case in the prin- 
cipal public library. It stands pointing towards heaven, and is one of the 
fingers of Galileo. “The hand to which it belonged is supposed to have 
been put to the torture by the Inquisition, for ascribing motion to the 





* Mirabaud, Systeme de la Nature, deuxiéme parte, ch. v. 
+ The Friend, vol. i. Essay viii. 

t Henry Nelson Coleridge, Annotations on the “ Friend.” 
§ Liberté de Conscience, iv™* legon. 
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earth; and the finger is now worshipped for having proved the motion.” 
After this—is Mr. Hunt's didactic moral*—let no suffering reformer’s 
: ‘i ive him: if his cause be good, justice will be done it some day. 

“ell us that Timotheus was banished by the Spartan Senate for 
ae au a ewe in adding one string more to the ly re,—since whose time, in 
the almost fabulous ages of Greece, every successive introducer of chords, 
discords, and modulations, has been assailed as a rash and dangerous in- 
novator,—a musical anarchist; and, in the words of a musical critic, 
“much in the same way as we read, that when Galileo invented the 
telescope, there were people so averse to open their eyes to any truths 
inconsistent | with their favourite creed, that they positively refused to look 
through it,” we find the grave German masters refusing to listen to 
Haydn's first trios ; so many and so glaring were their acknowledged 
deviations from the ‘good old rules.t What science, or art, or ology, in- 
deed, but has its Galileo—his congener in kind, even though nothing 
like his co-equal in degree ? 

Mr. R. H. Horne once took some such text for his argument in a 

uerulous treatise, which claimed to be on its title-page an Exposition of 
the False Medium and Barriers excluding Men of Genius from the Public, 
and wherein he complained that the conduct pursued towards Galileo 
was but a general type of the “similar patronage” bestowed upon the 
chief promoters of original knowledge, in natural history, in medicine, in 
chemistry, in mechanics. Christopher North demurred, after his fashion, 
to any such process of reasoning, and bade the complainant “ not groan 
so grievously about Galileo,”—asking him, would he not himself have 
lost all temper with Galileo, “ had he insisted on your beiieving, contrary 
to the evidence of your senses, that the sun had, from the beginning of 
time, kept standing as still as a goose on one leg, and that the earth it 
was, the seemingly steadfast and immovable earth, in many places appa- 
rently flat as a pancake, yet all the while—oh! gay deceiver—a globe 
shaped like an orange—that kept rolling away round the said lazy sun at 
the rate of heaven knows how many thousand miles an hour ! ? The 
wonder is that people ever came to believe it at all. Yet believe it 
they do—though not one in a myriad, any more than yourself, knows 
any thing about the matter, and takes ail astronomy on trust. You must, 
even in your monomania, make allowances for our “fallen nature, and not 
be so indignant with some monks for not immediately comprehending the 
solar system.’ 

And here let us remark that Sir David Brewster, while declaring one 
of Galileo’s most prominent traits of character to have been his invincible 
love of truth, and his abhorrence of “ that spiritual despotism which had 
so long brooded over Europe,”—and however much admiring the noble 
spirit which Galileo evinced, and the personal sacrifice which he made, in 
his struggle for trath,— yet laments the “hotness of his zeal and the 
temerity of his onset.” Not a little markworthy, too, is the assertion of 
one who is not only a distinguished professor of science but a genuine 
Scotchman, that during the whole of his trial Galileo was treated with 





° ~~ [ata of Leigh Hunt;—see the chapter on Florence, and Italy in 
genera 
Edinburgh Review, vol. |xiii. p. 33. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxxiv. p. 442. 
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the most marked indulgence. Abhorring, as he must do, the principles 
and practice of so odious a tribunal as the Inquisition, and reprobating 
its interference with the cautious deductions of science, Sir David is yet 
free to admit, that, on this oceasion, its deliberations were not dictated by 
passion, nor its power directed by vengeance. Though placed at their 
judgment-seat as a heretic, Galileo stood there with the recognised attri- 
butes of a sage ; and though an offender against the laws of which they 
were the guardian, yet the highest respect was yielded to his genius, and 
the kindest commiseration to his infirmities.* Had the Presbyterian 
Professor been Ultramontanist in creed and clime, he could hardly be 
asked to say more, for the Church as client. 

It has been justly observed that when Galileo determined to live in an 
atmosphere so uncongenial to science as that of Rome-ridden Tuscany, 
he should, if he desired to live in peace, have taken the advice of those 
polite and astute friends of his, who bade him bend the head when a storm 
arose, and let the worst blow by. Follow my example, wrote Guicciar- 
dini,—“ be everything to everybody.” Why did he not make advances: 
to us, said a Jesuit Father, “ he might have written all that he liked, even 
on the movement of the earth.” But Galileo, it is truly alleged, with all 
his knowledge of the world and his love for it, was simple enough to 
think that by shallow subterfuges, unworthy compliances, and unmeaning 
professions, he might escape the extreme of servility, and still persevere 
in propagating doctrines of scientific truth in direct conflict with the 
theology of the Inquisition. ‘ Over and over again he temporised, and 
retracted the doctrine of Copernicus. Then, urged by his inner genius, 
he put it forward again. At length, he began to enter into direct argu- 
ment on the authority of Scripture in matters of science, and received an 
injunction in 1616, delivered by Cardinal Bellarmine, to abjure altogether 
the doctrine of the rotation of the earth. Galileo obeyed, and for fifteen 
years observed complete silence with respect to it. But meanwhile Car- 
dinal Barberini had become Pope under the title of Urban VIII., who as 
Cardinal had always expressed the warmest admiration for Galileo’s 
talents, and even celebrated his glory in common-place hexameter verse. 
Encouraged by this cireumstance and by a flattering reception from the 
Pope, Galileo in his seventieth year thought the time propitious for an- 
other attempt to bring forward the question of the rotation of the earth, 
and he wrote his celebrated Dialogo intorno di due massimi Sistemi del 
Mondo.” 

This dialogue is pronounced on good authority one of the finest ex- 
amples of Italian prose, alone sufficing to place Galileo in the highest 
intellectual ranks: the characters well conceived, and the arguments 
against the Aristotelian system subtly and delicately brought forward ; 
but this fine book has, at the same time, a preface “so ignoble, that we 
cannot avoid feeling positive shame for the cowardly subterfuge of so 
great a man.” In this preface Galileo affects to be completely at one 
with the Cardinals who condemned the doctrine of Copernicus,—to ap- 
prove of their injunction,—and merely to write the present dialogo as a 
rhetorical exercise to show that Italy is well acquainted with all the 
science of the time. The critic we have been quoting holds it to be more 





* The Martyrs of Science. 
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than probable that this very device occasioned the ultimate condemnation 
of Galileo. For it seems that among the characters of the dialogue is one 
Simplicio, the advocate of the Aristotelian theory, the partisan of the 
past, who refuses to examine nature and to trouble himself with doubts, 
trusts to the authority of books, and sleeps in peace ; and the enemies of 
Galileo persuaded the Pope that Simplicio was intended for him, nor 
could all the exculpations of the philosopher and his friends avail to re- 
move this suspicion from a man who uttered a book with such a falsehood 
on the very front of it. Accordingly, from that period until the time of 
his death, eight years after, in 1642, Galileo “lived a prisoner of the 
Inquisition, though permitted to reside at his own villa of Arcetri in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, where he was visited by Milton. The enemies 
of Rome have only damaged their cause by asserting that he was sub- 
jected to torture. The vexations he had to endure were moral torture 
sufficient to break his spirit completely ; and his letters are full of com- 
plaints of the miseries of his position. One of the last of them leaves a 

inful impression of the state of mind in which he passed his latter days. 
= on the old subject, the doctrine of Ptolemy. He wrote to an in- 
quirer, that the system of Copernicus was absolutely false, since the 
theologians had declared it to be so; but he added, with a vicious blow 
at the system of Ptolemy, that is still more false. 

“The failing of Galileo (not an uncommon one among unfortunate 
men of genius) was that of men who would be worldly, but cannot be 
sufficiently so—who will not be wholly true to their calling, nor yet 
make peace with the world on the world’s terms. Galileo was too con- 
scious of the value of his discoveries, of which the rotation of the earth is 
but a small item, to be able to live submissively and humbly as he was 
enjoined todo. He would neither accept the mission of science with all 
its sanctity and ennobling influence, nor wholly give himself up to ser- 
vility and insincerity. His power of raillery, too, made him hated by his 
enemies, who were very numerous. At the same time there is no ground 
for believing that he was other than a sincere Catholic. He puts forward 
in as lucid language as has ever been applied to the subject, the explana- 
tion that the physical errors of the Scriptures can be no evidence of their 
untruth, since Revelation could but use such language to men as their 
knowledge would enable them to understand.”* 

Philosophers have been illustrious benefactors of mankind ; but it re- 
quires, to quote Professor Rogers, more energy of passion, and a sterner 
nature than generally falls to their lot, to ruffle it with the world—to 
encounter obloquy, persecution, and death in defence of truth. “ Even 
Galileo was but too ready to recant when menaced with martyrdom, and 
to xt the sun, which he had so impiously stopped, on his great diurnal 
journey again.’” What though it be true that he whispered, But the 
earth does move, though,—in the act of rising from his knees. While 
the profession of error was uttered aloud, the confession of truth was made 
sotto voce.t As Pascal says of the reservation of the Jesuits, C’est dire 
la verité tout bas, et un mensonge tout haut. 





* Saturday Review, vol. xiii. p. 422. t Edinburgh Review, July, 1845. 
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One who, like Galileo's self, was man of science and poet in one—the 
late Dr. Samuel Brown, of Edinburgh—wrote a tragedy of more than 
common merit, in which the character of the sage is portrayed with sym- 

thetic skill. Galileo is therein represented as a master mind, but par- 
tially enfranchised :—free in the realm of scientific perception, but shackled 
as regards the moral sense by the prescriptive dogmas of the Church. It 
is to the superstitious faith of the discoverer, not to his personal cowardice, 
that his recantation is ascribed.* This conception, as one of its critics 
observed at the time, is purely theoretical; but it is developed with un- 
usual art, and symbolises a too frequent condition in the experience of 

nius. ‘A fine point is made of the superior faith and heroism of 
Marina (Galileo’s daughter),—indicating that a wider moral scope belon 
to the poetic mind than to that which is simply scientific.”+ Galileo’s 
province was the contemplative, not the practical. Useful practically as 
his philosophy has been made, it was not for practical purposes that he 
cultivated it. The discoveries of Astronomy have perfected Navigation, 
the English Opium-eater reminds us, in one of Wilson’s Ambrosian 
Nights; but it was not the prospect of that augmentation of human 
power that was in the mind of Galileo when he watched the courses of 
the stars, and strove in thought to explore the mechanism and motion of 
worlds. It satisfied him that he could know. “In the trance of lon 
and profound meditation, the power that rose in his spirit, and the illu- 
mination that flowed in upon his mind, standing alone amidst surrounding 
darkness, were at once the requital of all his painful vigils of thought.” 
These, affirms the imaginary De Quincey,{ were the recompense that was 
with Galileo, when the prisons of jealous and trembling power were closed 
upon the illustrious sage, as if the same walls could have buried in their 
gloom his mind itself, and the truth which it enshrined. Reverent be our 
leave-taking of : 

—this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.§ 








* The Tragedy of Galileo Galilei. By Samuel Brown, 1850. 
Tt Atheneum, No. 1166. t Noctes Ambrosiana‘, vol. ii. p. 400. 
§ Tennyson, Ulysses. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tae Aursor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE ELEVENTH. 
ao 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


A suuTry night brooded over London, close and stifling in the dusty, 
crowded streets, fair and pure above-head, where the stars shone over the 
leaden roofs and the fretted pinnacles of the great Abbey, over the 
thronging carriages rolling through the midnight, and the black river, 
with its spectral mists rising against the sky. It was a hot, oppressive 
night, with heavy storm-clouds drifting to the westward, and every now 
and then a far-off roll of thunder faintly echoing ; and outside the walls of 
St. Stephen’s men thronged, talking eagerly, and avaricious of news, and 
waiting to learn the fate of the existent Cabinet; for in the political 
horizon, as in the summer skies, a storm threatened darkly, and the 
kingdom had thrilled with the first ominous echoes. And they surged 
and swayed and filled all the crooked streets round about, and were newly 
fed by fresh arrivals, and talked thirstily in busy groups, some anxious- 
eyed and with pale, eager faces ; for the Ministry was unpopular, and on 
the issue of the night there rested not alone the question of resignation, 
but the question of war or peace, in whose balance the God of Gold 
hung trembling. 

Within the walls the heat was heavier, the crowd more dense, for many 
peers had come down to their seats beneath the clock, and the galleries 
were crammed; the import of the night was widely known, and the attack 
upon the Ministry from the most distinguished leader of the Opposition 
carried with it all the aspirations of his great party, and was keenly 
dreaded by his adversaries then in office. For he was essentially a great 
Statesman. His genius was emphatically the genius of Power. In 
classic ages he would have been either a tyrant as Pisistratus, or an in- 
triguer as Themistocles ; a ruler as Cesar, or a conspirator as Catiline ; 
what he grasped, how he grasped, mattered nothing to him, so that he had 
his hand on iron reins, so that he had his foot on bended necks. The 
subtle ruses, the unsc rupulous finesse, the imperious command, the haughty 
dominance of power, these were w hat he loved; and what he wielded, for 
his mind was one of those which are formed to rude, and before which the 
mass of minds involuntarily stoops suppliant. In his age and in his 
country, his ambition was perforce chained within bounds, and he could 
not be that which he would have been in a nation or a century where such 
governance might have been grasped—an irresponsible aud despotic ruler, 
recognising no limits to his sway, and reigning by the sheer strength of 
a will of steel, and of an intellect which would have raised his people into 
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atness and dominance abroad, and would have permitted no rebellious 
hint against his fiat lux. This, circumstance and nationality forbade to 
him; but the character and the genias which could have made him this, 
made him in the highest sense a great and successful politician. A pro- 
found master of statecraft, an astute reader of men, a skilled orator as 
well by the closeness of his logic as by mere rhetorical grace, compre- 
hending to the uttermost the truth of the trite byword, ars est celare 
artem ; never for one instant irritated into abandonment of the suave 
courtly dignity which did much to fascinate men to his will, and with that 
proud disdain of wealth, of empty place, of childish honours, which gave 
to his career a lofty and unsullied renown—he who in his youth had desired 
Age and Power, now, approaching to the one, and jiaving attained to the 
other, found ambition richly ripened to fruition, and exercised over the 
minds of men a sway wide and acknowledged, a fascination resistless aud 
dominant. 

As he rose at midnight in the hot, close stillness, all eyes turned on 
him, and the cheers which thundered his welcome echoed loud and long, 
then died away, leaving a silence in which the fall of a pin would have 
been heard, had one dropped from the lattice-work, behind which were 
seated the fairest and proudest women of the two great political parties. 
The dead hush reigned through the Lower Chamber, so that no syllable 
of the opening words should be lost, as upon the air fell the first clear, 
chill, melodious tones of his voice, which in invective was ever tranquil, in 
command ever calm, in denunciation ever courtly, but whose wrath scathed 
keen as steel, whose mockery pitilessly withered all it touched, and whose 
dreaded sneer spared neither friend nor foe. 

He stood in the full light, one hand in his breast, the other slightly 
outstretched ; on his face a scornful and melancholy repose, a tranquil 
and haughty power; in his eyes the swift light, which swept the House 
like an eagle’s glance ; on his lips the slight smile that his opponents 
dreaded, while the lucid, classic, resistless flow of his oratory rolled 
on, never losing its dignity, while it rose to denunciation; holding in 
passion, while it lashed with scorn ; fascinating the ear by the melodious 
music of voice, while it scathed with bitter and mocking irony, or soared 
to stately and measured rebuke. 

He spoke long and with a masterly eloquence ; his speech was an 
analysis and attack of a measure of the existing Government, obnoxious 
at home and pregnant with offence abroad. Loud and repeated cheers 
thundered through the Chamber as his keen logic mercilessly Uissected 
the weak and wavering policies of the Ministry, and his brilliant argu- 
ment cleft down their barriers of defence, and rent asunder their sophistries 
of rhetoric, as the sword of Saladin cut its way alike through iron casque 
and veil of gauze. 

When he resumed his seat the victory of his party was virtually won, 
and one of the most marked triumphs which had attended a continuously 
successful career had been achieved: a tottering government, already 
jeopardised by its own imprudence, and unpopular with press and people, 
had been shakeneby an attack to which it could oppose but feeble reply 
and futile defence, and it was widely whispered that the Ministry must 
resign on the morrow. 

Since the great speeches of Sheridan and Canning, few had created so 
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keen an excitement, few weighted so markedly the balance of parties, few 
thrilled the House so profoundly with the breathlessness of a gladiatorial 
contest, the heat of a close struggle, the grandeur of a great conquest. 
As he left the Lobby afterwards his name was on every tongue, and while 
the proud tranquillity of his features and of his manners was unruffled, 
and he passed from the scene of a supreme conflict with the icy negligence 
of his habitual air, unmoved to excitement or to exultation, in his eyes 
gleamed a haughty, imperious, rejoicing light under their drooping lids, 
and they glittered dark with a grand triumph ; for this man’s god was 
Power, the essence of his life, the goal of his ambition, the idol of his 
creed. 

As he passed out from the Commons to his night brougham, the multi- 
tudes gathered outside (amongst whom had been spread swiftly as wild- 
fire the news that the Ministry had been defeated on their unpopular 
measure, and the country been saved from the risk of a needless war by 
the issue of that great Field-night) recognised in the gaslights the grace 
of carriage and the haughty features of the well-known Statesman, and 
pressing forwards by one impulse to view him more closely, broke by one 
impulse also, into a long, loud shout of salutation, which rang through the 
sultry air of the late night, quelling in its own thunder the distant roll of 
the rising storm. It was Titan homage, rendered with the spontaneity 
of academic applause, and the hoarse roar with which the masses hurl out 
their gratitude and welcome, grim, wild, half barbaric, yet grand in its 
deafening echo and intoxicating in its enthusiasm, like every proclama- 
tion of the people, which in the Leader of the hour recognises the virtual 
Sovereign of the land. 

He whom they thus saluted passed through them, bowing slightly on 
either side in acknowledgment, with haughty courtesy; he held the 
imperious patrician code of his Norman race, and the plaudits of the 
people were almost as indifferent to him, almost as disdained by him, as 
their censure; he had much of the despot, he had nothing of the dema- 
gogue. But in those cheers echoed the homage which multitudes yield 
to a single dominant intellect; in that weleome rang the acclamations 
which greet and confirm command ; in that human thunder, which out- 
pealed the thunder of the skies, his sway was ratified by the nation; and 
as his glance swept over the masses, and he passed down the narrow path, 
left him, lined by eager crowds, Strathmore’s pulse quickened and beat 
higher, and the lustre of his eyes gleamed dark with their scornful 
triur.ph; he tasted to its full sweetness of the one lust of his soul— 
PoweEn. 


O strange unequal portioner called Life! unjust are its awards and 
inscrutable its decrees. The murdered man, who when the summer sun 
had sunk to rest, had been hurled into his grave, guiltless of all crime 
save of a too loyal friendship, lay rotting in a foreign land, forgotten from 
the day when the seal had been set on his sepulchre, by a world which 
has no time to count its lost. 

And his assassin lived, high in honour amidst men. * 
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II, 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF EXPIATION, 


A sort, serene, richly-tinted picture, fairer than a thought of Lancret’s, 
more golden tranquil than a dream of Claude’s; for one hour of earth’s 
sunlight on one stretch of moss, one fruit-laden bough, one changeful 
brook, outshines and baffles the best that we, vain painters of nature, can 
ever catch of her glorious loveliness on canvas or palette. Who knows 
this better than the Masters of the Art? 

The setting sun shone on the oriel casements of an antique ivy-covered 
Elizabethan mansion, and streaming through the unclosed door of an old 
stone wall, ripened to gold the fruit of an orchard, whose branches nodded 
through the opening. Far away to the west, wide, calm, limitless, 
stretched the great ocean, the gleam of the light falling on the white 
sail of some fisher-boat in the offing. Beyond the tangled leaves of trees, 
shone the glisten of wet sands and the red boulders of the rocks. In the 
silence there was no sound but of the birds’ last nest-songs, and of the 
murmuring seas; and under the shelter of dense boughs, shutting out 
the sun, was a shadowy solitude, where nothing came save the fragrance 
of countless flowers, and nothing was seen save the silent sunlit bay, when 
the arching branches parted to show the sheen of sand and sea. It was 
a home fit for Undine, here in the shadow of the leaves, the earth covered 
with the delicate bells of heath, the foliage filled with the soft movement 
and music of young birds, the blue waters gleaming through the spaces 
of the boughs, the silence but the more serene for the lulling cadence of 
the seas; and she to whom it was consecrated might well have been 
deemed to be Undine, where she sat, with her head slightly drooped and 
her lips slightly parted. For she was in the earliest years of opening 
youth, and of a loveliness ethereal, poetic, such as Dante may have pre- 
figured amidst the ange! shadows of the Paradiso, or Guido Reni have 
beheld flit through the heaven of his visionary thoughts, too pure, too 
fair, for the artist to transfer to grosser colouring. 

Both poet and painter would have loved that face, but neither could 
have made it imperishable on written vellum or on tinted canvas ; it could 
no more have been imprisoned to such transcript than the blush on the 
heath-bells, than the smile on the seas, than the fugitive play of the sun- 
light. It had a beauty beyond words, beyond Art. 

The brow was low and broad, the skin delicate as a white rose-leaf, 
with the faint flush on the cheeks beautifully fitful ; the eyes large, dark, 
shadowed by their lashes till their viglet depths looked black, But what 
lay beyond poet to phrase, or artist to produce, was not these, but was 
the spirituality of the whole face vaguely suggestive of too early death, 
strangely, above all grosser passion, all meaner thought of earth ; and the 
touching and nameless contrast of the sunny joyous smile upon the lips, 
with the fathomless sadness of the eyes, of the grace and radiance of 
childhood, with the ethereal melancholy of the features in repose. It was 
a loveliness like that of the delicate tropic flower which blooms but to 
perish in all its early beauty ; too fragile for the storms and darkness of 
night, too soilless to wither on earth. She sat there, with the shadow of 
the thick leaves above her, and around her the melody of the ocean, the 
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music of the birds, and the dreamy hum of bees deep down in the chalice 
of flowers. And one unseen, as he stood and watched her, was never 
weary of gazing on that delicate picture, though it had been familiar to 
him from. bis childhood. He was a boy of two-and-twenty, tall, lithe, of 
a thorough Saxon beauty, with his bright feariess face, his bold blue eyes, 
his tawny hair—he was a handsome fellow—with the sun shining full 
upon him, yet he did not suit that scene, he was out of harmony with it, 
and he broke its spell, even as he broke that of her thoughts, as he put 
aside the boughs and bent towards her very gently : 

“Lucille! where are your dreams ?” 

She started a little, and looked up at him with a glad smile. 

“ Nello! I banished you; is this the way you obey? Look! how you 
frirhten the birds and trample the heath.” 

Lionel Caryl! looked sad and repentant as the singers flew from him 
with a rapid whirr of their wings, and he glanced down on the trodden 
bells. 

“Oh, Lucille, Iam sorry! But surely you love me something better 
than you do those birds, and those flowers? They feel no pain!” 

“] think they do,” she said, musingly. ‘“ Look how birds’ eyes grow 
wild and piteous when you go near their nests, and how they droop and 
pine if they lose the one they love ; and look how the flowers fade when 
they are taken from the sun, and wither slowly when they are torn away 
to die under the pressure of your hand. Ah! I cannot bear to see a 
flower crushed or broken, Nello. We cannot tell what it may suffer.” 

Her eyes grew humid and earnest in their dark depths, for the ruling 
power of her nature, as its fatal after-bane, was a deep and infinite ten- 
derness, a too keen and too early susceptibility. Young Caryll did not 
understand her, he did not even follow the thread of her thoughts; in 
the long years they had spent together, the poetic and profound mind of 
the child had always been above and beyond the boy’s comprehension ; 
they were so now, but now, as then, he felt for all she did and said a 
tender and reverent love, as for something at once too holy and too 
fragile for his rougher hands. 

“Who could hurt what you plead for, Lucille?” he said fondly. “ But 


if you give so much compassion to your flowers and birds, give a little 
to me.” 


She laughed joyously : 

“Pity you, Nello! What pity do you want? You are as happy as I 
am! Why, Nello, you are sunshine itself!’ 

The young man’s bright face laughed sunnily in answer: it was the 
truth, his nature and his life were both shadowless. 

“ Yes, but pity me for seeing that the song-birds and the heaths are 
both dearer to you than I! True they suit you better, Lucille; they 
a — and delicate, and I am neither; but they cannot love you so 
well!” 

In the half-laughing words, in the half. boyish appeal, there was, almost 
unknown to himself, an inflection of jealous pain, of touching humility, 
which struck on his listener’s ear with some vague sense that she un- 
wittingly had wounded him, though how she knew not. With caressing 


grace she stooped towards him, where he lay at her feet, and pushed back 
the tangled hair from his forehead. 
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“ My own dear Nello, I know that! Could you think I rank those 
things before you? For shame! I thought you knew better how I 
—— you!” 

For the playmate and companion of her childhood was very dear to her, 
and it was an impulse with her to soothe all pain, from the flutter of a 
frightened bird to the sorrow of a human heart; and Lionel Caryll gazed 
upward with an eager pleasure in his eyes, while his lips were mute: it 
was the reverent and breathless gaze of the young devotee at the beauty 
of a Madonna or a Vivia Perpetua, the beauty which is too sacred in 
his sight to waken passion, or be profaned by aught save a holy worship, 

He rose with a smothered sigh as he recollected the object of his errand, 
for he would gladly have stayed here till the moon rose, with the murmur 
of the sea in his ear and the hand of Lucille softly playing with his hair, 
in the familiar affection which from her infancy she had shown to, aud 
received from, one whom she called her brother. 

“ Lucille, Lord Cecil is here—I came to tell you.” 

‘“* Here !” 

“ Yes, he has come down for part of the Easter recess ; only a day or 
two, for he is going to Osborne. He bade me fetch you to him,” 

Ere the words were spoken she had sprung to her feet, dropping the 
Vita Nuova she was reading, and the feathery seaweeds which had lain on 
her lap, to the ground, and had left him, lightly aud swiftly as the flight 
of a wild bird. 

And Lionel Caryll stood in the shadow of the leaves, looking after her. 
From his earliest years, when the young child, orphaned and desolate and 
unconscious in her glad infancy of her own fate, had first come to Silver- 
rest, he had been careful of her every step, jealous of her every smile ; 
he had followed her like a spaniel and tended her like a woman, and risked 
his life and limb many a time to bring her down some sea-bird’s egg, 
some flower from the cliffs, some treasure from the waves. And Lucille 
loved him very fondly, for this child’s whole life and nature were tender- 
ness; but the boy had always felt what he felt now, that two stood before 
him in her heart—the dead, whose name she cherished with a reverence 
which was almost a religion, and the one whom she and the world knew 
as her guardian. 


In the deep embrasure of one of the windows sat a man, with a stag- 
hound at his feet, and his face in shadow, as Kembrandt or Velasquez 
painted the faces of the statesmen and conspirators who sought their 
canvas, to whose portraits, indeed, he bore a strange and striking resem- 
blance, for Strathmore with the flight of years had altered little. The 
darker traits were more traceable, ‘the better less so; for in the human 
face, as in the pieture, with time the shadows deepen and the lights grow 
fainter. The eyes were more pitiless, the brow more merciless, the features 
eolder and more inserutable still. Otherwise there was but little change 
save this, that whereas before, the character of his face had been sugges- 
tive of evil passions, dormant and not yet called into play, it now bore 
the shadow of them from the past, the trace of fires which had burned to 
ashes, seathing as they died. 

Strathmore. who was God and Law unto himself, had moulded his life 
with an iron hand, although on that hand was the stain of crime, Sub- 
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merged for awhile under the surge of passion, the ambition which had been 
drowned under a woman’s love had returned to him ; a diplomatic career 
he had abandoned for public life at home, and he had reared himself 
from the hell of past crimes to follow one road—Power. Eminence in 
state-craft his astute, subtle, and masterly intellect was formed to attain 
and wield. Under his chill and withering eloquence parties writhed ; 
before his subtle and scathing wit opponents cowered; beneath the domi- 
nance of his will wavering adherents bowed ; and before the silent and 
profound mind of the Cabinet Minister men felt abashed, discomfited, yet 
governed despite themselves. 

Strathmore was great in all things—in his crimes, in his strength, in 
his powers, in his arrogance ; and he had that silent yet astute will which 
bends that of all others to its bidding, and governs the minds of men by 
a resistless, though not seldom an evil, fascination to its sway. To 
trample out the memories of the past by dissipation was impossible to 
the man whose intellect was a master’s, and who had rioted in the 
drunkenness of guilt; the revel of orgies was distasteful, the pursuit of 
licentiousness was contemptible to him. Forgetfulness he sought other- 
wise, under the iron tramp of mailed ambitions ; or rather, to speak more 
truly, forgetfulness he did not court, as weaker men would do; but as he 
had kept the mad love which had betrayed him before him, to be avenged 
brutally and ruthlessly, so he kept the crime which had stained hrs soul, 
to be atoned for as though destiny lay in his hands, so he kept the blood- 
stain on the statue of his Life, to be wrought out by his own hand in after 
work. For Strathmore, though the iron of his nature had been smitten 
to the dust, and though he had reeled and fallen under passion, had re- 
fused to gather warning from the Past, but held it still his to mete out 
Fate to himself and others, as though he were not man but Deity. 

The sunlight played without, among the leaves, while the ocean broke 


' upon the sunny sands, and Strathmore sat there in the shadow: on his 


face was the look of a profound and haughty melancholy, which never 
wholly passed away, for the soul of this man, if merciless to others, was 
not less so to himself ; in spirit he scourged himself for the lives which 
rested on his, as pitilessly as ever Carmelite or Benedictine scourged the 
body for its sins, and whilst before men’s sight his life was cold, unruffled, 
brilliant, and his “ path strewn with the purples” of fame and of power, 
there were dark hours in his solitude, of remorse, of anguish, of unutter- 
able horror when the great and fallen nature of this man wrestled with 
itself, and struggled in its agony nearer to God’s light. For repentance 
is a word by a thousand-fold too faint to utter that with which Strath- 
more looked back upon the past—looked back upon the homicide guiltier 
than Cain’s. 

Suddenly, where he sat in the embrasure, a shadow fell athwart the 
sunshine without, and raising his eyes he saw the young life which was 
freighted with his venture of atonement. She stood there in the full 
golden light, which fell on her fair and shining hair; on her eyes, dark 
as the violet skies of night, and full of their mournful earnestness ; on 
her lips, which wore the sunny and tender smile of the long-dead, 


radiant with welcoming joy while words were mute; words could not 
have spoken half so well ! 
* Lucille!” 
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He rose, and she sprang towards him, lifting her fair young face to his 

ze, while he stooped and kissed her brow with his accustomed caress, 
which she received as a child her father’s. Her hands closed on his softly 
and caressingly, her lips were tremulous, her eyes, loving in their earnest- 
ness, looked up to his winningly, beseechingly: 

« Ah! you are come at last; you have been so long away !” 

«“*So long! Yeu have watched for me, then ?” 

“ My heart watches for you always !” 

He smiled; her answer gave him pleasure. Long years before he had 
set his will to fasten the love and gratitude of this young life upon him- 
self, and every assurance of them were dear to him, for they were the 
assurance of his fulfilment of Erroll’s trust, of his atonement through the 
living to the dead. 

“ And you are happy, Lucille ?”’ he asked her. 

She laughed the soft, low laugh of her stiil lingering childhood, in 
which pain had been a thing unknown, to which sorrow had been a 
mystery ever veiled. 

“You ask me that so often! ‘Happy?’ All my life is happiness. I 
cannot even fancy grief. I try sometimes, and I cannot !”’ 

“ Thank God !” 

The words were spoken low and heartfelt, and he shaded his eyes with 
his hand as he gazed down on her, while over the coldness of his face stole 
a warmth and a softness which never came there save when he looked on 
her. Her singular and poetic loveliness, as she stood before him in the 
mellow sunlight, with her dark eyes uplifted in their beseeching beauty, 
struck on him; he saw for the first time that she was passing out of 


_ childhood. 


“You are changed, Lucille,” he said, as she threw herself at his feet, 
where he sat, in that graceful and trustful abandon which was as natural 
to her now as when she had first come caressingly to his side on the sea- 
shore ; for this opening life had been left free, pure, untrammelled by art 
or bondage as any of the white-winged birds which spent their summer 
days above the waves. 

She looked up incredulous and amused: 

“Changed? How can | be in six months ?” 

“Six months is six years at your age: the passage from childhood to 
cg is very brief; crossed sometimes in a night, sometimes in an 

our !” 

“Is it? But J have not crossed it.” 

“No, and I do not wish that you should.” 

She lifted her eyes to his, full of that appealing earnestness which gave 
them so strange a sadness, so touching a beauty. 

“No, more do I. When time rolls on the shadows deepen across the 
dial in the orchard and the sands of the shore; so they say they do in 
life. Is it true, Lord Cecil ?” 

“ Fatally true, my child.” 

She shuddered slightly : 

“Ah! and that is why I wish mine could rest for ever where it is. I 
am so happy, and I dread the shadow! In shade the flowers die, you 
know, killed by the darkness and thirsting for the sun; so should I!” 
“Hush, hush, Lucille!” he said, passionately, as he drew her towards 
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him, where she sat at his feet. “ ‘Dread?’ ‘Darkness?’ What have 
they to do with you? Neither shall ever touch you. Your future is my 
care; think of it as what it will be, shall be, as fair and eloudless as your 
past and present. No shadow shall ever fall on you !”’ 

“Not under your shelter !” 

And as she spoke gratefully and caressingly, the smile was on her face 
which still smote him as with steel, and she bent towards him with that 
tender and trustful grace natural to her from her earliest infancy: she 
loved the hand which fostered her—the hand stained with her father’s 
blood. 

The human life which the last words of the man he loved had be- 

thed to him in trust was dear to Strathmore even as the dead had 
been ; and when remorse had riven in twain the granite of his nature, in 
the chasm left, this single softness had been sown and taken root ; even 
as on the chil] and isolated mountains, ice-covered and inaccessible, deep 
down in some cleft and hidden rent, lives some delicate blue alpine flower. 
Begotten of remorse, born of a thirst for atonement, and fostered by a 
ssionate, almost a morbid, craving to fulfil to the uttermost Erroll’s 
test bidding, his tenderness for Lucille had become the one holy and 
unselfish thing in a heart to which the gentler and purer feelings of 
human nature and of human ties were by nature alien. 

Strathmore’s haughty and sin-stained soul hung on this young and 
fragile life for its single chance and power of atonement. It was not she 
for whom he cared ; it was the dead. Had the last words of the man he 
had wronged and hurled from earth condemned him to endless self- 
chastisement or self-sacrifice, he would have obeyed them equally, nor 
spared himself one iota of their enjoined torture. Pitiless to others, I say 
he was not less pitiless to himself ; his life, if stained with great crimes, was 
riven with a great remorse ; his nature was like those lofty and darkened 
ones which first filled the cells of Clairvaux and the ranks of Loyola; 
natures passion-stained and crime-steeped, but which, even as they had 
spared none in their guilt, spared not themselves in their expiation. 

The trust bequeathed him, and bound upon him, by the weight of the 
two lives which his act had struck from earth, he fulfilled sacredly. His 
hand had orphaned her, but his hand sheltered her, and was prodigal in 
the wealth, and care, and luxury with which it surrounded her ; it seemed 
to Strathmore as though thus, and thus alone, could he atone to him who 
had given her life. In his mother’s home she had grown from infaney 
to early youth, fondly nurtured and trained to know that it was from him 
as her guardian that she received ali which made her young years so 
} s. Those to whom her education was entrusted he forbade to use 
any laws with her save those of gentleness, and directed to surround her 
with all tenderness, to shield her from every touch of pain or harshness, 
and to indulge her in all things. He was scrupulously obeyed, and 
the result might have been to many natures dangerous ; with Lucille, 
the inherent character was too loving and too sweet to be tlus harmed, 
to do aught but expand to all its richest luxuriance its purest delicacy 
in the constant sunlight in which it grew, though, perchance, as 
the hothouse flower is rendered unfit for the cold winds without by the 
warmth which surrounds it, so might this nature be for the harsh confliets 
of life. But, then, these she was never to know—from these she would 
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be sheltered, even as is the exotic through the whole of its brief and 
radiant life. 

In pursuance of Erroll’s desire, he trained himself to speak to this child 
often and calmly of her father, as of one lost aud dear # him as to her- 
self, until Lucille hgld, inseparably interwoven and beloved in her memory, 
the dead, and the living, to whom the dead had bequeathed her, and who 
filled his place. It had been hard to say which were the dearer to her, 
the ideal of the dead which she cherished, or the love for Strathmore 
which grew with her growth. No instinct had made her shrink in infancy 
from the hand which was stained with her father’s blood; no prescience 
now warned her that he who fostered her was her father’s assassin. All 
her joy, all her gifts, came from him ; for her, his eyes were ever softened, 
his voice was ever gentle; the distant visits he paid her were sealed with 
gold in her life, radiating every day they graced with a glory ever 
missed in his absence. And thus Erroll’s young child grew up in her 
graceful loveliness, her happy innocence, with no shadow aeees to fall 
on her from the dark tragedy which had orphaned her almost from her 
birth, but with a deep and reverent love for him, between whom and her- 
self, had she known the ghastly truth hid from her, would have yawned 
a hideous and impassable gulf, would have stretched a fell abyss of crime 
which would have made her shrink from every touch of his hand, shudder 
from every caress of his lips. 


Iil. 


THE CABINET MINISTER. 


A xxor of lords and gentlemen, diplomatists and ministers, were 
ped together in the ante-room at St. James’s, after attending a levee 
—the last of the season—chatting while awaiting a chance of getting to 
their carriages through the crowd, where torn shoulder-knots, trampled 
epaulettes, the débris of gold lace, fragments of bullion, broken plumes, 
or shreds of order ribbons, bore witness to the severity of the conflict, 
which is a portion of the ceremonial attendant on the Germanised Court 
of England. 

“But V gained so much by the Schénbrun Treaty; he is far too 
exigeant,” said the French Ambassador, alluding to the subjeet under 
discussion, which was the aggression of a petty Duke, who might chance 
to embroil Western Europe ; European tempests not seldom being brewed 
in a Liliputian teacup. 

“But others gained, too, by the treaty,” suggested an English 
Minister, “and grapes shared are poisoned to most gatherers. With a 
— bunch to ourselves, we grudge the broken stalk that we leave 

ind.”’ 

“ Hein! c’est vrai!” laughed a Prussian Statesman, applying himself 
to his tabatiére. «Still if he were decently wise he would be content.” 

“Is it wise to be content?” smiled the English Minister; and his 
smile was a cold and mogueur sneer. “‘ What duller atmosphere possible 
than Contentment? A satished man has nothing to desire, gain, or 
contest ; he is a mould-grown carp in stagnant waters—”” 

“ Which are the quietest,” added the Prussian, who had too much slow 
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Teuton blood in him not to relish “ stagnant waters.” ‘I suppose V— 
thinks with you, or he would never thrust forth such claims; he knows 
the Federation will never acknowledge them.” 

“ But they will foment disturbance ; they will draw the eyes of Europe 
on him for half a dozen months, and many would rather be decorated 
like Midas, than move unnoticed and unknown in the 





Secretum iter, et fallentis semita vitz,” 


said the English Statesman, with a contemptuous laugh, cold, slight, and 
clear. 
“ Et puis,” said the Ambassador, with a slight shrug ; “the opportunity 


was tempting. Man was created a dishonest animal, and policy and | 


civilisation have raised the instinct to a science.” 

“ And what he seeks now is for ‘ Patriotism.’"* Let none of us forget 
that. ‘Pro Patria’ is so admirable a plunder-cry ; I don’t know a better, 
unless it be ‘Pro Deo,” smiled the British Minister, whose own cri de 
guerre was, with but little disguise, “‘ Pro Me.” 

Standing at a little distance, wedged in by the titled and decorated 
mob, a man looked at him-as he spoke; the words were inaudible where 
the other stood, but the smile he saw and knew of old, he had seen it on 
his lips when the sun sank down beyond the purple shroud of mist, seen 
it as the duellist stooped to watch the dark blood slowly trailing through 
the grasses, with the merciless and brutal lust which branded him As- 
sassin. Raoiil de Valdor had long forgot that hour, from the indifference 
of custom to a life so taken, and by long years passed in a fashionable 
whirl. At the time it had chilled and revolted him from the man 
who, with deliberate purpose, had slain his friend with the pitiless aim 
and greed with which a tiger darts upon his prey, insatiate to destroy 
and indifferent to destruction. But their intercourse had remained the 
same, and the remembrance had drifted into the mist of long past 
things: It rarely recurred to him, yet it did so now, standing in the 
thronged ante-chamber of the palace, when glancing at the successful 
Statesman, with the Ribbon crossed on his breast, and the cold courtly 
smile on his lips, there arose before him, sudden and distinct, the memo 
of that summer night, with the hooting of the shrill cicala, and the sullen 
surge of the noisome waters as the reptiles stirred amongst their reeds, 
and the last rays of the evening sun gleaming above the storm-cloud as 
the dying man reeled and fell. 

He looked at Strathmore as he stood among his peers ; and, strange, 
dissimilar, unbidden, the scene rose up before the memory of the in- 

uent and thoughtless Frenchman, as he stood among the court 
crowd of St. James’s. Yet he had been present at many such scenes, 
and the value of life taken had never weighed on him, nor its memory 
ever remained with him, before. In his creed of honour duels were 
blameless ; in his country’s custom they were habitual. What long ago 
had revolted the dashing and daring spirit (which with many faults 





* The above conversation must in nowise be imagined a sneer at the claims of 
the Duke of Augustenburg. whose legitimate birthright I sincerely desire to see 
restored to him.— Author of Strathmore, 
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and many follies had something of the old code of the gallant gentlemen 
who had fought and died for the White Lilies) had been the pitiless 

rpose which he had read ere the shot had been fired, and which had 
leiue in his sight the fixed and treacherous intent of the murderer, It 
was this which he remembered now. 

The throng parted, the knot of ministers separated, Strathmore came 
forward to go to his carriage, and Valdor moved also; they met, as they 
had done a hundred times, since that night by the Deer-pond of the 
old Bois. 

“Ah! you Valdor? Charmed to see you. I had no idea you were in 
England, much Jess at the Levee. Insufferably warm, isn’t it? Such a 

ress!” said Strathmore, giving his hand to the man who, sixteen years 

fore, had whispered in his ear, “ Fuyez! il est mort,” unheeded as he 
stooped to sever the gold flake of the hair which trailed among the dark 
dew-laden grasses. 

“Such wretched rooms!” laughed Valdor, as he glanced contemptu- 
ously through the reception-chambers, unaltered since Queen Anne. “I 
only arrived yesterday. I have come to town on family matters—a 
disputed inheritance affair. But permit me, mon ami, to offer my con- 
gratulations on your recent honours ; never was a finer political victory 
won. Your coup d’état was supreme !” 

Strathmore smiled. 

“ You give me and my party too much distinction ; we only effected, 
dully and slowly, by speeches and leaders, what you over the water would 
have done in a week by a few cannon-balls and closed barriéres. But 
the British mind refuses the quick argument of a fusillade—as if it were 
not as wise to be convinced by a bullet as bya newspaper! Will you do 
me the pleasure to drive home with me?” 

They pioneered their way through the aristocratic mob, and reaching 
the air at last, after the heated atmosphere of the densely-packed palace, 
passed to Strathmore’s carriage, while the crowds without, waiting to see 
the courtiers leave the Levee, crushed themselves close to the wheels, and 
rushed under the horses’ heads, and pushed, and jostled, and trampled 
each other, in eager curious haste to see the favourite Minister—he, who 
could he have had his way, would have ruled them with a rod of iron, 
and swept his path clear from all who dared dispute his power by the 
curt Cesarean argument of armed hosts! . 

“‘ Have you any engagements for to-night, Valdor ?” he asked, as the 
carriage moved. 

“None. I was going to dine at the Guards’, and look in at the 
Opera.” 

“Give me the pleasure of your society, then. I have a State dinner 
this evening ; the cruellest penalty of Place! Though truly it is selfish, 
perhaps, to ask you to throw over that most graceful of all sylphs, La 
Catarina, for ministerial proprieties.” 

“The egotism, at least, does me much honour. I shall be most happy. 
Your season is pretty well over, Strathmore ; you eat your farewell white- 
bait coon ?” 

“To-morrow. I shall leave town in a week or two; the session will 
virtually close then.” 
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“ Where are you going, aprés? White Ladies ?” 

“Not yet. -I shall be there the last days in August, when I hope 
will jom us. Vélms and plenty of people will be down ; and by all 
send me word, the broods are very-abundant and the young deer in fine 
condition. No; I go from town into Devon to see my mother, stay 
there three or four days, and then start for Baden, give a week coming 
back to Fontainebleau with His Majesty, your execration, and to White 
Ladies by the First.” 

“ You go into Devon next week ?” 

“Or the week after. Why?” 

“ Because I am bound there. Perhaps you remember I have English 
blood in me by the distaff side? and there is a down there 
which ought, I think, to be mine by rights, at least it needs looking 
into; pas grand’ chose, but valuable to a poor wretch a million or 
two of francs in debt. I must make investigations at your Will Office 
(* Doctors’ Commons,’ n’est ce pas? ‘ Doctors’,’ because it has the 
testaments of those the doctors have killed ; and ‘Commons’, because it is 
common to nobody who hasn’t the money to pay the fees. You English 
have a grim humour!). We can go down to the south together, 
Strathmore ?” 

“ Certainly.” (Valdor did not note that the answer was slightly con- 
strained, and halted a moment.) ‘ Where is this property you name ?” 

“ Bon Dieu! I don’t know! The place is—peste! it is in my papers, 
but it is out of my head !—wait a moment—is—is—Torlyune, surely, or 
some such title.” 

“Indeed! That is close to my mother’s jointure house of Silver-rest. 
I remember it is a disputed title, an old moated priory with fine timber, 
but wholly neglected.”’ 

Valdor twisted his scented moustaches with a yawn of ennui : 

“Tu me fais frémir! What on earth should I do with a ‘ moated 
priory ?’ It sounds like a ghost-stery! However, I shall go down and 

ve my title if I can; for | it will sell for something ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. Since you will require to be on the spot, I am sure I 
need not say that Lady Castlemere will be most happy to see you at 
Silver-rest if you like to stay with us.” 

Valdor thanked the kindly Fates which thus, by a fortunate chance, 
preserved him from the horrors of Devonian hotels, and accepted Strath- 
more’s invitation, proffered from a cause he little guessed. Strathmore 
had heard of his intended visit to the south with annoyance, almost, for the 
imstaut, with apprehension ; it was this which had made him hesitate, and 
but coldly consent to the suggestion that they should travel together. He 
knew that Valdor had heard those last words breathed with a broken sigh, 
“ Lucille! Lucille!” and he dreaded to see the child of Erroll in the pre- 
sence of the one who had been with him in that hour. But as instantly 
he remembered that, do what he would, Valdor, compelled to visit 
Torlyune, would certainly pay a visit of compliment to Lady Castlemere, 
and, living on the same solitary shore with Silver-rest, could not fail to 
meet Lucille. Therefore, with that policy which he used in trivial as in 
great matters, he disarmed all by meeting it d’avance ; any act 
unusual on his part might have wakened Valdor’s curiosity or wonder 
concerning the lovely child whom he would find there as his ward ; to 
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invite him at once beneath the same roof with her was to avoid entirely 
exciting that piqued interest which, though no link remained to guide him 
by any possibility towards the truth, might yet have induced him to in- 
quire much that would have been difficult to satisfy. 

The foresight was wise, the reasoning just, the inference and expecta- 
tion both rightly founded; yet—woe for us, mes fréres!—the surest 
barriers raised by men’s prevision are even but as houses builded on the 


‘sands, which one blast of shifting winds, one sweep of veering waves, may 


hurl down into dust. 

«‘ What spell have you about you, mon cher ?” said Valdor, two hours 
later, in the drawing-rooms of Strathmore’s residence, as he threw himself 
into a dormeuse. Time had passed lightly over Valdor, and left him much 
the same—a gay, débonnaire, brilliant, French noble, whose fortunes were 
not equal to his fashion, in whom a@ transparent impetuosity mingled in 
odd anomaly with the languor of the world, in whom the fire of the South 
outlived the indifferentism of habit, and who, with many follies and some 
errors, had honour in his heart and trath in his tongue. He looked 

ounger than he was, with his delicate brunette tint, his soft, black eyes, 
his careless and chivalrous grace ; and the man in whose society he now 
was looked on him disdainfully as “ bon enfant,’’ because his hot passions 
were short-lived, and the nonchalance of his nature made him candid 
as a child. 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows : 

“<Spell!’ What a romantic word! How do you mean it ?” 

Valdor laughed, throwing back the dark waves of his hair; he was a 
little vain of his personal beauty. 

“‘ mean to account for your perpetual success. You command success 
as if you had all the genii of fable to back you. Men censure you, oppose 

ou, hate you, inveigh against you, and you have a strong party of foes, 
but they never contrive to defeat you.” 

“ Well! I am not very tolerant of defeat.” 

“Pardieu! who is? But most of us have to swallow it sometimes. 
What I want to know is how you succeed in perpetually compelling your 
enemies to drink it, and avoiding one drop of the amari aliquid yourself!” 

Strathmore smiled; the frank expression of curiosity and opinion 
amused him; he had himself the trained reticence of the school of 
Machiavelli, and years had of necessity polished his skill in the knowledge 
* how to hold truth and how to withhold it,” once laid down by him as 
the first law of wisdom and of success. 

“ You ask for a précis of my policy! You know I invariably contended 
that what men choose to accomplish they may compass sooner or later, 
if they use just discernment, and do not permit themselves to be run away 
with by Utopian fancies or paradoxical motives. Let every one make up 
his mind to be baffled in what he undertakes nineteen times, but to succeed 
on the twentieth ; I would warrant him success before he has reached 
half the score.” 

“That tells me nothing!” said Valdor, petulantly, though, in truth, 
it was this very inflexible and long-enduring will, which nothing could 
dissuade or daunt, that was the key of Strathmore’s rise to power. 
“Well! you must keep your secret, mon ami, and I dare say it has too 
much science and subtlety in it to lie in a nutshell. But as for your 
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theory, which makes one think of the Bruce Spider-tale—peste !—i 
won't answer always. Look at ws; we persevere for ever, and never 
succeed !”” 

Strathmore smiled slightly; he knew Valdor referred to the efforts of 
his own French party, and the loyal Utopia of a Quixotic and chivalric 
clique, found little sympathy with a statesman the distinguishing and 
most popular characteristic of whose politics was their entire freedom 
from all idealogy or vagueness. 

“ Mon cher! I spoke of a man who pursued a certain definite goal and 
power for himself, not of those leagued together for the chase of a shadowy 
chimera. To seek a palpable aim and a palpable ascendancy is one thing; 
to embrace a visionary crusade and au ideal flock of theories is another. 


ZT mean blasting a rock with rational materials and science ; you mean 


climbing the clouds with ropes of sand !” 

“Then,” said Valdor, impatiently, with a dash of envy and a dash of 
intolerance—*“ then it would appear that the wise man consecrates his 
labours and his ambitions to the advancement of himself; it is only the 
fool who wastes both on mankind!” 

“ Certainly,” smiled Strathmore, ‘“ Who ever doubted it ?” 

At that moment the doors of the vestibule were thrown open, and the 
first of the guests bidden to his State dinner was announced : further 
téte-a-téte was ended. 

Strathmore was not popular among his colleagues; his personal 
coldness and his consummate indifference to how he wounded, repelled 
men, the generosity of feeling and the cordiality which in earlier years 
had been very strong to the few whom he liked, were gone. Although his 
liberality was as extensive, it seemed rather to proceed from disdain of 
wealth than any kindlier feeling, and though at times great and even 
noble deeds were traced to him done in privacy, they appeared rather to 
come from some rigid law set unto himself than from any warmer feeling 
toward humanity. But his ascendancy was indiaputable, his intellect 
priceless to his party, and the brilliancy of his career without a rival ; and 
men rallied about him, and confessed his influence as the most prominent 
politician of his day, and the assured leader of the future. 

Valdor looked at him as he sat that night at the head of the table enter- 
taining many of the most distinguished men of his country and time, 
fellow-Ministers and foreign Ambassadors, while the light from the 
chandeliers above, flashing off the gold and silver plate, the many-hued 
exotics, the snowy Parian statuettes, and the bright-bloomed fruits, fell 
upon his face with its peculiar Vandyke type, in which were blent the 
haughty melancholy of Charles Stuart with the pitiless power of Strafford, 
the serenity of a fathomless repose with the darkness of passions untame- 
able if aroused. 

Valdor looked at him as Strathmore drank his Red Hermitage and ex- 
changed light witticisms with the French Representative, and again, un- 
bidden and unwelcome before the thoughtless mercurial mind of the 
dashing and languid lion, rose the memory of that night in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and of the tiger-lust with which the death spasm had been 
watched to slacken and grow still. 

“ He has forgotten !” thought Valdor, with marvel, admiration, revul- 
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sion, loathing, all commingled. “ He slew without pity; and he lives 
without remorse.” 

So rashly do men judge who draw inferences from the surface; so 
erringly do they condemn who see not the solitude wherein the soul is 
laid bare. 


IV. 


AMONG THE LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


THE afternoon sun was warm on land and sea, and a light amber haze 
lying on the soft outline of the hills, the stretches of golden gorse, and 
the glisten of the moistened sands, as a steam-yacht which had come 
down channel from the Solent, and rounded the coast, anchored in the 
little bay of Silver-rest, where nothing was ever seen save the fishing- 
smacks and tiny craft of the scattered population, whose few rough-hewn 
shingle cottages nestled under one of the bluffs. 

“ There is your Torlynne, Valdor,” said Strathmore, pointing to some 

ble-ends which arose some mile or two off in the distance above masses. 
of woodland, as they walked up from the shore. They were expected at 
Silver-rest, but the day of their arrival had been left uncertain, as he had 
not known when he might get finally free. Strathmore allowed himself 
little leisure in office ; he never appeared either hurried or occupied, but 
he burnt the candle of his life at both ends, as most of us do in this age, 
and must do if we would be of any note in it. 

“Ah, pardieu! I wish it were an hotel in the Rue de Grammont 
instead !” laughed Valdor, as he glanced across. ‘ Not but that, I dare 
say, I shall never get it, unless I languish through your Chancery till I 
am eighty. I shall hear the verdict is given in my favour, just when I 
am receiving the Viaticum !”’ 

“I hope better things; it is a vast pity it should moulder unowned. 
Meanwhile, the litigation befriends me with a most agreeable companion 
during my exile at Lady Castlemere’s. I fear you will be terribly bored, 
Valdor; my mother lives in strict retirement.” 

“ Another instance of those who once ruled the world abjuring it in 
advancing life! What years it is since I had the honour of seeing her. 
I was a little fellow—a court-page, proud of my blue and silver! Does 
she live alone, then ?” 

“Oh, no; merely away from the world. She has a grandson with 
her, a lad at college; and also a ward of hers and of mine, little more 
than a child as yet, Lucille de Vocqsal.”’ 

“ De Vocqsal? An Austrian name, isn’t it ?” 

“No, Hungarian ; it may be Austrian too, however—is, indeed, I 
think, now you name it. You must expect to find Silver-rest dull—it 
has nothing to boast of but its sea-board.”’ 

“ And its country,” added Valdar, as they passed through the lodge 
gates. . 

Strathmore glanced carelessly over the magnificent expanse of wood- 
land and moorland, hill and ocean, which stretched around. 

“Yes ; but that has not much compensative attraction for either you 
or me, I fancy.” 

They went on in silence, smoking, through the grounds, which were 
May—vou. CXxXXI. NO. DXXL G 
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a ag of the wildness and luxuriance of their natural 
ormation, with here and there great boulders of red rock bedded in the 
moss, and covered with heaths and creepers, and Strathmore looked up 
in surprise as a sudden exclamation from Valdor fell on his ear. 

“Bon Dieu! Look there. How lovely !” 

Strathmore glanced to where Valdor pointed, marvelling that the 
landscape should rouse him to so much admiration, for the fashionable 
French Noble was not likely to be astonished into any enthusiastic 
adoration of the pastoral beauty of nature, or the sun-given smile on the 


seas. 
What he saw was this : 
A rock of dark sandstone overhung the turf below, forming a natural 
chamber, which it roofed, whose walls were the dense screen of tangled 
and foliage pendent from its ledges, or the great ferns which 
reared to meet t and whose t was the moss, covered with 
lilies of the valley, which grew profusely where the tem sun rays 
fell through cool leaves and twisted boughs, flickering and parted. And 
under its shelter from the heat, half buried in the flowers, lying in the 
graceful abandon of a child’s repose, resting her head upon Ce hand in 
the attitude of Guido’s “‘ Leggiatura,” her eyes veiled as they rested on 
her book, one sunbeam streaming through the fan-like ferns above, touch- 
ing her hair to gold and shining on the open she read, was Lucille. 
The steps of both were involuntarily arrested as they came upon her 
in her solitude ; there was something of sanctity in that early loveliness, 


Soft, as the memory of buried love ; 
Pure, as the prayer which childhood wafts above— 


that silenced both him to whom it was familiar, and him to whom it was 
unknown. Then Strathmore turned to move onward through the 
grounds; he felt repugnance to break in on her repose, or to meet her 
in the presence of the one who had heard the dying lips famtly whisper 
the name she bore, in their last farewell to her lost mother. 

But Valdor put his hand upon his shoulder. 

** Wait, for Heaven’s sake! Who is she?” 

. “ A lovely child, but no more than that as yet. My ward, Lucille de 
” 

“Mort de Dieu! She is the most beautiful poem, picture—Heaven 
knows what—that ever I beheld. Make her lift those eyes ; what must 
the face be when they are raised !’’ 

“ You will see her later on,”’ answered Strathmore, coldly. “I shall 
not disturb her now ; she is very young, and would not understand our 
having pryed on her in her haunt. And pray do not use that flowery 
language to her; youth flattered into vanity is ruined, and you would 
talk in an unknown tongue there.” 

He moved away, and Valdor,* something surprised and something 
annoyed, prepared to follow him with a lingering backward gaze. But 
it was too late; a squirrel swinging downward from the boughs above 
made Lucille raise her eyes. She saw Strathmore, and, with a low cry, 
wild in its gladness, sprang from her couch among the lilies, and flew to 
meethim. Midway, she saw, too, that he was not alone ; and — hesi- 
tating, with the colour, delicate as the rose flush on a sea shell, deepen- 
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ing in her cheek. She knew by instinct that Strathmore was haughtily 
reticent before all auditors, and although too highly bred and nurtured 
to know embarrassment, she had ing of the beautiful wild shyness 
of the young fawn with those who were strange to her. 

A shudder ran through Strathmore’s veins as he —— her stand- 
ing before them there in the. sultry mellow haze ; while the eyes of his 
companion rested on her—the eyes which had watched with him the 
shadows steal over the face, and the convulsion shiver through the limbs 
of her father in the summer-night of years long gone. 

Then he moved forward and greeted her with all his accustomed 
gentleness, less tenderly than when they were alone—but to that she had 
long been used when any other was present at their meeting—and led 
her towards Valdor. 

“ Lucille, allow me to introduce to you one of my oldest and most 
valued friends. Madlle. de Vocqsal; M. le Conte de Valdor.” 

“ Pardieu!” thought the Frenchman ; as after a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of his salutation, none the less graceful, but the more, from that 
delicate proud shyness which was like the coy gaze of the deer, Lucille 
turned to Strathmore with low, breathless words of joyous welcome, and 
the radiance of that smile at which the sadness fled from off her face, 
as though banished by a spell. “ Pardieu! when was anything more 
exquisite ever born; it is not mortal ; it is the face of an angel. I have 
seen something like it, too, somewhere; now she smiles it looks familiar. 
Perhaps it is some head of Guido, some fantasy of Carlo Dolci, that 
she makes me remember. She seems to love her guardian; is she the 
only thing on earth he does not ice? The last man living, I should 
have supposed, would have taken such an office; however, it may be 
done from generosity here. Strathmore would ruin his friend without 
mercy if he stood in his way, or awoke his passions ; but he would give 
royally to his deadliest enemy who asked him in need. A bad man 
sometimes ; a dangerous man always ; but a mean man, or a false man, 
never !” 

Which fugitive thoughts flitting through the volatile and reckless 
mind of Valdor, which seldom stayed to sift or criticise, were just enough 
in their deduction, drawing one of those haphazard truths by instinct, 
for which patient and shrewd observation often toil half a lifetime in 
vain. 

“What were you reading there among the lilies of the valley, Lucille ?” 
asked Strathmore, as they passed onward through the grounds, while 
her head was ever turning with a graceful, upward movement to look on 
him; and her eyes were ever seeking his with their loving, reverent 
regard, as though she could scarcely believe in the actual joy of his 
presence. They were but few and rapid visits which he paid her, but 
they were remembered from time to time as the young virgins of Hellas 
remembered the smile of the Sun God. The fairest summer lost its 
beauty if he never came with its golden promise ; the dreariest winter 
was glad and bright with all the warmth of spring in her sight if it 
brought her but a few hours of his presence. From the moment when 
as a little child on the sea-shore she had asked him his name that she 
might say it in her prayers, Lucille had clung to the memory of Strath- 
more with a strange and deepened fondness far beyond her years. 
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“Thad taken Zschylus and Euripides,” she answered him; “ho 
sublime the rich and musical Greek is!” 

“You can read them in the original then, mademoiselle ?” asked 
Valdor, in surprise. 

“ Lucille learns very rapidly, I believe,” answered Strathmore for her. 
“She has been taught c iely what she fancied to study, and one of 
those faery fancies was Greek. I believe merely because she had heard 
how the sea she loves was loved in Hellas—was it not, Lucille ?” 

She smiled, and looked over to the sunny waters. 

“ Well! I can ‘fancy how the ten thousand clashed their bucklers for 
wild joy, and shouted ‘ Thalassis! Thalassis!’ to the beautiful dancing 
waves. I love the ocean! It is a music that is never silent, a poem 
that is never exhausted. When I die I should like my grave to be 
beside the sea.” 

“ Death for you, mademoiselle !” broke in Valdor, while his eloquent 
southern eyes dwelt on her with admiration. ‘ The gods have lavished 
on you every fairest gift, but they will be too merciful to those who 
look on you, to show their love towards so bright a life, in the way the 
Greek poets deemed the gentlest.” 

Lucille raised her eyes to his with something of surprise ; she was 
unused to the suave subtleties of flattery, while a shadow stole over her 
face, such as an artist would let steal over the young face of Proserpine 
or of Procris whilst yet they lived their virginal life amongst the flowers, 
the shadow of that unknown future which lay awaiting them coiled in 
the folded leaves of yet unopened years. 

“TI wonder they chose early death as the gentlest fate; to die in 
youth, to leave all the warmth of life for the loneliness of the grave, to 
grow blind to the light of the sun, and deaf to the voices we love, and to 
lie alone there, dead, while the birds are waking, and the wind is blow- 
ing over the flowers, and the day has dawned for all but us! Oh, who 
could choose it ?” 

The words, spoken with the unconsciousness of childhood, yet with 
the utterance of a poet, were very touching, and silenced both who heard 
her; one they smote with the memory of that dawn when the birds had 
sung under the leaves, and the rejoicing earth had waked to gladness, 
and alone amidst that waking life had lain in his rigid stillness the 
brother he had slain. 

“She knows nothing of that past story, or she would not speak thus 
of death to him,” thought Valdor, moved and impressed by this beautiful 
child, whom he had seen among the lilies, she was a study so new to 
him. 

“ Hschylus and Euripides have saddened you, Lucille,” said Strath- 
more, as he moved a wild rose-bough from her path. ‘“ Those tragedies 
of curse and crime are far too gloomy for you.” 

“ Oh no, I love them,” she answered him ; “they are grand, they are 
like a sea-storm by night! And they are so human through their 
grandeur too; the Eumenides may be fable, metaphor, spirit-allegory, 
what you will, but while one man sins, Orestes will be mortal, and will 
live. That guilt wrought in a moment’s vengeance ; that burden bound 
upon the murderer for ever; those ghastly shapes which follow him, 
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though to all other sight he is alone; they are true for all time while 
crime is still on earth !” 

“ And there is a crime yet more accursed than Orestes’—his victim 
was guilty!” 

Her thoughts had been uttered from an imagination freshly steeped in 
the solemn verse of the tragic poet; the answer broke, beyond all check 
of will or power, from the sleepless remorse of conscience stung into one 
momentary bitter Mea Culpa. 

Past the ear of the young girl it drifted harmless, revealing nothing, 
and like an utterance of an unknown tongue: his companion knew whence 
the words sprang, and thought, 

“TI did him wrong: that was remorse.” 

Strathmore caught his look, and his proud and disdainful nature shrank 
in wrath from its generous compassion. After long years of constant 
intimacy, through whose whole tenour this man had never seen deeper 
than the rest of the world saw, nor probed his silken social vest to the 
iron cross worn beneath, Strathmore knew that he had betrayed his 
secret to him. Arrogant and intolerant of intrusion, he resented pity 
yet more than insult. 

The clear, silvered moonlight fell on Lucille’s face that evening where 
she sat beside the open window in the twilight, which at her entreaty 
had not yet been banished from the chamber, though in the inner draw- 
ing-room beyond the chandeliers were lit, and Valdor and the Hon. Fox 
Damer, Strathmore’s private secretary, were playing closely contested 
The silence was unbroken, Lady Castlemere sat silent, a stately and 
noble woman, who bore her seventy years with dignity, though attenuated 
by bodily infirmity, in whose glance was still the fire, and in whose fea- 
tures the arrogance of earlier years, though both were tempered now by 
a touching and chastened gentleness. Her grandson, Lionel Caryll, was 
silent also; though bold and careless enough ordinarily, he feared his 
uncle ; to him as to all Strathmore had always been cold and negligent ; 
in the presence of the profound man of the world, the able and subtle 
statesman, the chill and brilliant courtier, he felt abashed, shy, ill at 
ease, and the polished ice of tone and manner froze the boy’s frank young 
heart. The stillness was unbroken, save by che’ sound of the waves 
from without, or the noise of a grasshopper under the leaves, whilst the 
moon shone on the silvered sea, calm and phosphor-lighted ; and Strath- 
more where he sat looked at Lucille, as, with her head bowed slightly, 
and her dark wistful eyes gazing out on the night, the starry sivaiee 
fell about her. 

With much that was dissimilar, she had all the brightness and deli- 
cacy of her father’s beauty, though upon it was a vague, intangible 
shadow of sadness, as though the Saaady of his fate had left an uncon- 
scious melancholy on the life which took its existence from him. Strath- 
more saw and noted this ; he had done so often, and it always smote him 
with keen dread; for every touch of sorrow which could have fallen on 
her he would have held as a breach in his fulfilment of her father’s trust. 
His eyes rested on her, and his thoughts filled with the thronging shapes 
and memories of the past. Forbidden intrusion in the press of the world, 
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trodden down in the path of power; dashed aside by the mailed hand of 
a successful and unscrupulous ambition, they coiled pow him here, and 
would not be ap While she smiled up into his face; while he 
spoke to her calmly of her father; while he bent his will to rivet her 
affection and her gratitude, the Furies of a vain remorse were on him. 
As in monkish times, those whose lives were fair in the sight of men, 
and who wielded the sword as the sceptre of sway over the world, came 
to the dark sepulchre and the blood-steeped scourge for their chastise- 
ment, so he came for his into the fair and innocent presence of this 
young life. 

He sat long silent, looking on her where she out to the moon- 


lit sea, his thoughts in the travail of the past; and he slightly started 
as his mother, who was near him, spoke : 


“ Lucille will soon cease to be a child!” 
** Not yet—not yet!’ he answered, hastily, and almost with pain. 
“In God’s name, let her guard her childhood over all the years she can !” 


“ Surely, but it will flee of itself beyond our arrest. One touch will 
soon scare it for ever.”’ 

** Accursed be the touch that does !” 

Lionel Caryll heard, and looked at him, and the young man shuddered 
as he caught the look on Strathmore’s face ; he did not know that the 
sole feeling which prompted Strathmore’s words was a passionate wish 
that the childhood—so easy to gladden, so easy to shield—could be pro- 
longed for ever; a passionate fear, which crossed him for the moment, 
lest, when she should be no Jonger child but woman, others beyond his 
control should make shipwreck of the life in whose innocence, peace, 
and protection his atonement lay. 

Their words did not reach her ear, but the sound of them roused her 
from her reverie, and she came and knelt before him with her hands 
crossed on his. 

* Lord Cecil, I have something to beg of you.” 

He looked down into her large soft eyes. 

“ Of me, Lucille? You know you never ask in vain.” 

She laughed with a child’s gay joy. 


* Ah, how good youare. I want you to let me come and see White 
Ladies.” 


“White Ladies! Why there?” 
“ Because it is your home. It is not far away, and I should so love 


to see it. It must be such a grand and stately ‘place, with its cloisters 
and its forests. I have read of it in the archives, and chronicles, and 
legends. I know them all by heart. And they frighten me, some of 


them—that ghastly one, with its terrible burden: 


Swift silent Strathmore’s eyes 

Are fathomless and darkly wise, 

No wife nor leman sees them smile, 
Save at bright steel or statecraft wile, 
And when they lighten foes are ’ware, 
The shrive is short the shroud is there ! 


It is not true of the name either now. Your eyes are not cruel, an 
your hand never harmed any !”’ 
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The innocent, half-laughing words struck him like a dagger’s thrust! 
—the legend on her lips which had been on Marion Vavasour’s, pro- 
phetic of the guilt into which his passion and a woman’s lie would hurl 
him! He shuddered, and in the moonlight the pale bronze of his cheek 

rew whiter; but Strathmore, a courtier and a statesman, had not now 
to learn the lesson of self-control, of calm impassibility. He smiled : 

«« Why take pleasure in those dark legends of a benighted age, Lucille? 
—they have nothing in common with you, you fair child! What I have 
brought you befit you much better. Come, let us see how you like 
them !” 

He stretched out his hand, and took from the table, where he had lain 
them earlier in the evening, some cases of pink pearls as costly in their 
value as they were delicate in setting and in hue ; he was prodigal of all 
that could either amuse or adorn her, but, from her age, these were the 
first jewels he had brought her, and, stooping, he clasped their bands of 
gold upon her arms, throat, and hair. ‘The white moonlight fell about 
her where she knelt before him, on the graceful abandon of her attitude, 
on her face, upraised as a child lifts it in prayer, and he watehed the 
flush on her cheeks, the breathless pleasure on her lips. Every time he 
saw her glance lighten, and her lips laugh, ¢hrough him, he felt that so 
far the trust of Erroll was fulfilled, that so far his atonement was wrought 
out, that so far his expiation might claim to wash out the sin. 

“Ah! how beautiful they are, and how kind of you to bring them!” 
she whispered him, rapidly and caressingly. ‘ You have always some 
new thought for me. Look how they gleam and glisten in the moon- 
light! What jewels are they? They have the blush of a wild- 
rose e 

“‘ And of your cheek,” said Strathmore, with a smile. 

She laughed: reared in innocence and seclusion, she was wholly un- 
aware of her own loveliness, and flattery had never polluted her ear nor 
profaned her heart. She had the fairest charm of youth—unconscious- 
ness. Then her eyes, uplifted to his, grew earnest; she leaned slightly 
forward towards him, and her voice changed from its breathless pleasure 
to a tender and almost saddened earnestness : 

“Ah! how good and generous you are to always give me pleasure ; 
and yet, do you know—do you know—I sometimes wish you did not 
give me half so much, that I might show you better how Lucille loves 
you! I sometimes wish that you were not rich aud great, but poor, so 
that you might know how little it is these I eare for; a lily of the valley, 
a heron’s feather, a forest squirrel from White Ladies, would be as dear 
to me if from your hand! It is so little to love those who give us joy ; 
the proof of love is to endure in pain !” 

‘God forbid that you should prove yours so!” 

Her words moved him; any evidence of her affection was welcome for 
the sake of the dead, yet every evidence of it struck him with a pang of 
remorse. ‘This child, who caressed his hand as the one from which she 

received all joy and blessing, would have shuddered in horror from its 
touch had she known the life it had blasted from earth ! 

“ Do not wish that, Lucille,” he added, gently. “I need no proof of 
what I know. Remember, I read your heart like an open book, and can 
see all that is written there.”’ 
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She smiled, a sweet and trustful smile. 

“ Yes! I forgot ; only sometimes I wish that I could prove it to you. 
While you make me so happy, what value is there in gratitude? The 
very dogs love the hand that feeds them! But, Lord Cecil, you have not 
told me—may I come to White Ladies?” 

“Some day, perhaps.” 

But as od put her tenderly aside, and rose to approach his 
mother, he thought, with a shudder, of the dark shadow which la 
athwart that threshold, making it impure for her fair and innocent yout 
to cross. White Ladies!—where a fatal love had trampled aside all 
laws of hospitality and honour; where the beginning of that ghastly 
tragedy a aay only to close when the sun went down upon his 
wrath, and the dying sigh trembled through the silence; where her 
father’s memory filled every chamber, haunted every familiar place, and 
peopled the vacant air, with the thronging phantoms of a vain remorse ! 

As he entered the room from that beyond, having finished his game, 
Valdor had overheard her request, and had noted the manner in which it 
was received. 

“She has never seen White Ladies, and he will not have her there ! 
It is strange!” thought the Parisian, struck by the circumstance, as he 
might never have been but that the fair face which he had beheld first 
among the lilies, had wakened a new and deepening interest in him. 
Lucille was so unlike all he had ever seen. 

“Your ward is very lovely, Strathmore,” he said that night, as they 
walked up and down the lawn under the limes smoking. ‘She reminds 
me of some one, I cannot for the life of me think whom. Can you help 
me ?” 

“Not at all. It is rather an uncommon style of beauty,” answered 
Strathmore, indifferently, while swift to his own memory swept the recol- 
lection of that sunset hour when Valdor had watched the death-spasm 
convulse the face whose features she took, and the death film gather over 
the eyes from which her own had their smile. 

. True. But I have seen some one like her,” persisted Valdor. ‘ Did 
I ever know her parents?” 

“Very possibly. But both died so many years ago that it is not likely, 
I fancy, that you would recal them.” 

he answer was negligently given, as in a matter of small moment, yet 
in no way as though he avoided the inquiry; for though his earlier regard 
for truth had not worn away, the profound and subtle mind of the 
politician had dealt too long in finesses not to deem them legitimate under 
private or public necessity. 

* De Vocgsal,” repeated Valdor, musingly. ‘ She was of Hungarian 
birth, I think you said? May one ask, without intruding, anything 
more?” 

“ Of course, my dear Valdor!” said Strathmore, surprisedly, with his 
slight, cold smile. ‘ You speak as though Lucille were some enchanted 
princess! But there is little to learn. Her name you know ; she lost her 
parents in her infancy; I and my mother are her guardians. What 
remains ? She is still a child !” 

“ But a lovely one, pardieu !” laughed Valdor, thinking to himself that 
he had been a fool building up a mare’s-nest. “ Do you know that I have 
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actually been béte enough to suspect you of a nearer tie to her. I fancied 
she might be your daughter.” 

Strathmore smiled : 

“ Mon chér! your imagination has run riot! That my mother’s home 
is hers might have assured you of the legitimacy of her birth.” 

The Comte laughed gaily: 

“ Of course !—and J should be the last to wonder at a generosity in you. 
But—one question more! Why will you not let her go to White Ladies ? 
I could hardly help endorsing her prayer myself.”’ 

“She may go certainly, but she has been too young to be brought out 
at present; and White Ladies, whenever I am down, is as completely 
‘the world’ as the London season; seen there, she might as well be pre- 
sented at once. However, she must very soon be both ; but the question 
of when, is more for my mother’s adjustment than mine. I don’t think 
it is for a young girl’s happiness to begin womanhood, coquetry, heart- 
burnings, and late hours too soon; but most likely women differ from 
me.” 

He spoke negligently, with easy indifference, as men speak of a trifle 
which, turn whatever way it may, will have no import to them, and 
Valdor dismissed his supposed secret as a chimera. But as they parted 
that night, Strathmore’s eyes followed him with their dangerous and mer- 
ciless light lit in them; the mere interrogations had aroused his wrath, 
and aroused with it insecurity and suspicion, ‘ He meant no more than 
he said. He is as transparent as glass!” he thought, with the disdain 
which a profound and self-contained mind entertains for a frank and un- 
reserved one. “It is impossible he can fancy the truth; the likeness in 
her is not strong enough to suggest it; even if it did it could never go 
beyond fancy. There would be nothing to support it, nothing to cor- 
roborate it. Yet—if I thought there were a fear, 1 would find some means 
to stop his babble.” 

The thought did not travel farther, and did not take definite shape or 
meaning ; it was only the vague shadowing of an impalpable dread, but 
it was coloured by that inexorable pitilessness which swept from his path 
all that obstructed it, the pitilessness which made at once the force of his 
career and the evil of his character. His yearning to work out expiation 
through the living to the dead was holy in its remorse ; such may well 
claim to wash away and to atone for the deadliest sin that can rest upon 
the soul of man. But—this is the greatest evil which lies én evil, that 
the ashes of past guilt are too often the larve of fresh guilt, and ong 
crime begets a brood, which, brought to birth, will strangle the life in 
which they were conceived. 


That night after her attendant had left her, Lucille, who felt wakeful, 
she knew not why, threw open one of the casements of her bed-chamber 
. and leaned out, resting her cheek on hor hand, and her eyes on the moon- 
lit seas, lying wide and bright in the stillness of the summer night, with 
here and there, against the starry skies, the dark sail of a coasting vessel 
gliding slowly and silently. A child in years, she had the heart of a 
poet ; and that vast limitless ocean in serenity and storm, in the tempest 
of black midnights, and the calm of holy dawns, had been a living poem 
to her from her infancy ;—perchance the beautiful myths, and the idyllic 
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dreams she drew from it had much to do with deepening the suscepti- 
bility of a nature already too poetic and too ethereal for its own peace 
and its own welfare. 

She leaned out, under the leaves and clematis-flowers clustering about 
her window, while her hair, flung backward, fell unbound over her 
shoulders, and her deep wistful eyes travelled over the starlit Atlantic, 
whose ceaseless melody swelled upward from the beating surge, through 
the quiet of the night. As she rested there, two shadows passed before 
her sight; one crossing the sward under the limes below, another passing 
before the lighted easements of a chamber in a wing built out, so that, 
divided by a lawn, it stood opposite to her. The first was Lionel Caryll, 
smoking, and walking backwards and forwards there, with all a youth’s 
romance, to watch the light which shone from her window through ‘the 
clematis-clusters, while he mused vaguely, timidly, of what he loved this 
fair child too reverently, to dare draw out from the golden haze of an 
immature dream which could not call itself a hope. The second was 
Strathmore, who, in this brief break upon his life of feverish power and 
unceasing conflict, could not wholly abandon the habits of his accus- 
tomed sphere, nor cease wholly to work the wheels within wheels of a 
keen ambition and a ruthless statecraft, but who, pacing to and fro his 
chamber, dictated to his secretary the verbal subtleties of a foreign cor- 
respondence. ‘The two shadows crossed her sight; the moonrays fell on 
young Caryll’s face, lending it much of delicacy and sadness, as his steps 
sounded slowly one by one upon the stillness; and the strong waxlight 
within showed Strathmore’s profile distinct, as though cut on an intaglio, 
as he passed swiftly up and down before the open windows, the counte- 
nance full of haughty imtellect and lofty power, like the dark face of the 
“great wicked man,” whose iron brain framed, and whose iron hand 
would have carved out the blood-system of “'Thorough’’—master of all 
men, save of himself ! 

On the two the fair innocent eyes of the young girl fell, as she looked 
into the night, and away across the starlit ocean ; and on the one they 
scarcely glanced, but on the other they lingered long. It was not on 
the youth as he paced under the windows, keeping fond yet holy watch 
on the hght of her casement, and dreaming over thoughts hardly less 
guileless than her own, that Lucille looked, but on the haughty and 
pitiless face of the statesman, cold in its power, dark in its written record 
of spent passions, as he consumed the sleepless hours of the gentle night 
in the exercise of a restless and dominant ambition. She lingered there 
long, and wistfully, hidden in the shroud of fragrant clematis, and her 
eyes never wandered from that resting place; then she gently closed the 
window, and over her face was a deep and loving tenderness, a hush of 
sweet unutterable joy that smiled on her lips, and filled her eyes with 
unshed tears. 

“ How great he is—and how good!” she whispered softly to herself, 
And then she knelt down beside her bed, with her hands crossed on her 
heart and her young face upraised, and, even as she had done from 
infancy, prayed to God for Strathmore. 
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TRANSATLANTIC POETRY. “VOICES FROM THE HEARTH.”* 


ut 
er Ir the literati of the United States, and of our colonies upon the Ame- 
IC, rican continent, do not, in works of an imaginative character, start from 
gh an advanced position, commencing where the mother country left off, it 
re must be ascribed to a negative law in similar cases. Whether there were 
ng great poets who passed into oblivion before Homer, as there were great 
at, kings in the old world before Agamemnon, whose names perished with 
il, them, we can never know. Novelty and excellence of production have 
h’s not always marched abreast with time. The well-versed man of science ; 
he —in mathematics, for example—may begin the starting-point from the 
his lace where his predecessor left off, and contribute to a further advance 
an in the science. It is not the same with the productions of the imagina- 
ras tion. The creative faculty never idinatadges a prior obligation, but 
nd depends upon spontaneous action. More than the act of volition and a 
aS- beaten road are requisite to a success which owes so much more to nature 
a. than art. Hence the adage “ peeta nascitur non fit,” or the poet must 
his be so born, not made. In architecture the Greeks reached a point of 
oF- taste in relation to which no aspirant has been able to attain a higher 
on degree of excellence. We must not, therefore, expect that our de- 
>ps scendants in the New World will surpass those of the Old in what depends 
ht upon taste, and superiority in its application to the arts. Their mis- 
10, sion must consist in novelty of subject and in the appropriate handling. 
te- The ancient models of excellence as well as our own which have grown 
he out of them, if made subjects of imitation, will not be excelled. The 
nd result will be a secondary degree of merit. None are great by imitation. 
all But the power of genius is still expansive. In a country where nature 
is new, magnificent, and varied, there must be an abundance of subjects, 
ced . novel to existing society, upon which the poetic pencil may be advan- 
ey tageously employed, and the world be gratified with what is both new and 
on interesting. Civilised man is yet young in the New World, and nature 
tch there on a vaster scale than Europe, offers fresh topics, including all that 
ess the poet or painter can encounter, to kindle genius, and delight mankind 
nd by the development of its fairy fancies, aiding its investiture of the shews 
ord of things with that ideal excellence which is the inseparable companion 
ght of poetic desires and imaginings. 
ere Weare no strangers to the writings of several of the more noted poets 
her belonging to the United States. Barlow’s Columbiad was a dead 
the failure, and several of the earlier efforts of the American muse have 
of passed into oblivion. Bryant, whose works were edited by Washington 
ith Irving, and reprinted in this country many years ago, stands at the head 


of the poets of his native land. His works are formed on the best models 
elf, - of the parent country. Thus far they add to the glory of a common 
her language, already the most extended vernacular tongue among civilised 
om nations, and not without a correspondent reputation in the productions of 
which it can boast. We remember hailing Bryaut’s powers with pleasure 
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* Voices from the Hearth. By Isidore G. Ascher, B.C.L., Advocate, Montreal. 
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as possessing enough that was original and American to mark their 
nationality. His descriptive pieces belonged, for the most part, to his 
own land, and his feelings in connexion with them were well defined by 
the social stamp of his wonderful country. He runs into no wildness of 
language or extravagance of reasure in his verses, but exhibits a clas- 
sical taste, though not the fastidiousness and high polish of the older 
writers of the mother country. He displays that simplicity and absence 
of affectation which is a certain mark of merit. He revels in the sceuery 
of his native land in his paintings; he is without affectation, and on 
the whole, he is eminently successful. He carries us among the scenery 
of nature into his native forests, by its streams, and over its richly-clothed 
mountains. He tries to please, not to astonish. He seeks to attract by a 
mild solicitation, and not catch a temporary popularity by some unclas- 
sical novelty of expression and violation of rhythm, or improper use of 
words strained from their true meaning. He is not calculated to cap- 
tivate the vulgar-minded by the misuse of terms or measures like some 
of his later countrymen. On the whole, he stands at the head of the 
poetical writers of the States. Unlike Longfellow, he is evidently no 
admirer in his poetry of Southey’s mad measure in his “ Vision of Judg- 
ment,”’ caricaturing and debasing the English tongue, and striving at odd- 
nesses, nor do his works excel in anything so much as in his descriptive 
delineations by their great truth. We shall not easily forget his “ Forest 
Hymn,” and his beautifully calm contemplation of death, in his “ Hymn” 
to the grim tyrant, or to the “Angel” Asrael, as the Easterns appro- 
priately name him, to the Christian’s shame. Nor does Bryant under- 
value the selection of applicable terms, or the regularity of his syllables, 
like many existing writers of verse. 

But here we must pull the rein or we shall run over the names and 
works of the American poets not of British domination. We lack not a 
kindly feeling for the “sons” of the Muses in the States—if the Muses 
bearing sons be not out of keeping with mythology. This is a day of 
heresy in relation to the earliest art of heroic expression—‘ the quint- 
essence, or rather the luxury of all learning,” as Sidney phrased it in 
his “ Defence of Poesy.” Still greater is our obliquity in thus touching 
upon writers in the States, when the volume before us is from that side 
of the mighty St. Lawrence and the Lakes which rest in peace, while 
the most cruel of wars among brethren reigns in America across the 
border, The ‘ Voices from the Hearth: a Collection of Verses,” elegantly 
got up both in regard to the typography and binding, is the main object 
of our present notice. It is from a press and authorship within the 
British dominions, and if from no other cause than our colonial brother- 
hood we should be inclined to regard it with more than customary com- 
placency. 

The volume consists, the author tells us, of minor poems, ranking 
under the names of “ ballads, legends, songs, odes, hymns, and lyrics,” 
distinguished by brevity, but that he cannot give “an exhaustive’’ de- 
finition of them. We must remind him that in these days, when the 
vulgarest things are printed, and full as many write without an educa- 
tion as with it, that “ exhaustive” is not an English word. It is true he 
is justified by English examples, in breaking in upon a very copious 
language with similar usages. The penny-a-liner here makes plural 
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words of a common number that in the best models of our written lan- 
are always singular in termination. The modern misuse of the 
auxiliary that speaks for itself is one of those corruptions which, when 
they multiply, speak the decadence of a tongue. The book “is being 
printed,” for the book is printing; the “man is being dead,” for the 
man is dying, are symptoms of the degradation of the English tongue, 
and would never be used by a man who had been well educated, had 
studied in an English university, or had been accustomed to read the 
best authors. Schlegel, when he was last in this country, censured the 
newspapers and every-day publications, because they showed too often 
a tendency to corrupt the purity of the language, and that it would be 
an unhappy thing if a tongue so pure and finished as the English had 
ome in eminent, examples, should be corrupted, “ for,” said he, ** with 
America and your colonies it will by-and-by be the language of half 
the civilised world.” ‘ 

But we shall be thought to make the book, the title of which we have 
just given, a mere peg upon which to hang observations foreign to the 
topic announced. 

Mr. Isidore Ascher is not a native of the United States, although an 
American. He is, we presume, from the province or colony of Canada, 
and the town of Montreal. His volume consists of “* Minor Poems,” which 
he somewhat elaborately explains is an epithet, including “ ballads, legends, 
songs, odes, hymns, and lyrics.” This appears superfluous to us, though 
it might be a necessary explanation in thecolony. He is right, however, 
in requiring “ earnestness and truthfulness,” as most essential in lyric 
poetry ; it is dead without these attributes. We must, on the other 

and, take some of his observations in his introduction cum grano galis. 
Bulky volumes, of what is called poetry, too often in the present day are 
filled with prose run wild. Polish and refinement are scouted. ‘The 
pains taken, and recommended to be taken, by those illustrious men 
whose works were written and corrected with great care and patience, 
made them defy everlastingly the ravages of time. ‘“ Great genius 
is great patience,” says a distinguished French writer. The author is 
correct when he speaks of “ misty’ poetry. It is the staple of the hour. 
The key is given, the images are left undefined, and the reader’s fancy is 
to fill up what is wanting by that which is most familiar, pleasing, 
mystic, or painful to himself, as the case may happen to be. There must 
be some sort of “ sensation” created, something that will embody itself in 
the mind on the recurrence often of unmechauical rhymes profering dis- 
jointed fragments of thought, out of which the reader is to make the most 
pleasing creation that his faculties, however limited, may chance to pre- 
sent; thus it becomes a sort of every man’s poetry—the author being the 
skeleton, the flesh and integument belonging to the reader. 

Mr. Ascher’s preface, or rather disquisition, was perhaps required to 
ender the author’s views more clear. The first piece is a dedication to 
his mother, breathing strong filial attachment. The following, from this 
piece, is very pleasing, but a little epithetic : 


To sing the Songs of Home, 
When dove-eyed truth with torch of vestal light, 
Has lit the fire upon the hearth at night, 
Hallowing its sacred dome. 
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Or where the sunny eyes 
Of innocence have beamed upon my heart, 
Till the loved children’s glances seemed a part 
Of looks in Paradise! 


The writer of these lines has that true feeling which is experienced but 
in a very slight degree in great cities. 


If ‘hy unselfish love, 
O mother! were attuned to rhythmic song, 
The malady would ever roll along, 

And reach the skies above. 


The love of a mother and a home must have truly inspired these open- 
ing sentiments ; is there ever a “ home” in a great city ! 

There is nothing that shines beyond the kind and amiable among: this 
collection of short pieces of the author's, but these virtues are abundantly 
exemplified. The lines entitled “ By the Hearth,” breathe the same kindly 
sentiment, and have a placid unassuming character that cannot fail to 
harmonise with congenial feelings. We feel obliged to add these two 
last words, because it appears to us that such feelings are not upon the 
increase in the present artificial state of society, not at least in the parent 
land. The lines entitled “ Weaving,”’ are original, allied in fact to 
dreaming : 

And thus we are weaving for ever 

Our hopes, our regrets, and our fears, 
And time soon dispels every vision, 

Or we summon them back with our tears ; 
And still we are none of us wiser 

As we glide through life’s current of years. 


“My Darlings,” a piece so named, exhibits the same amiable tendencies 
as those just spoken of. How just is the following verse, in a piece en- 
titled “ False,” and in relation to a female who had been lured by gold into 
a marriage : 

Oh, enter thy lonely future, 
With a heart that is callous and cold, 
And pass through a show of existence, 
Surrounded with glare and with gold ; 
The poet inay gather the sunshine, 
And fold to his heart fairest flowers, 
But the falseness of life makes the shadows 
That bring man his care-laden hours. 


“Who Cares” is a pretty bagatelle. ‘Many of the pieces are marked 
by deep and pure pathos. The lines “Old Letters” prove this, as well 
as many others in the volume. 

It was impossible that he who wrote the lines to which we have already 
referred could sanction a Fugitive Slave Law in Canada, which the 


judges there endeavoured to do by giving up Anderson, a man who bad . 


escaped from slavery in the States, and who was afterwards freed by 
orders from England. No man can be recognised as a slave who treads 
the ground where the British flag waves. The notorious Judge Taney 
who declared that no right whatever is recognised in a man of colour in 
the United States—in fact, that his life is another’s—seemed to have pre- 
vailed at Toronto on English ground. Mr. Ascher is right. There are 
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lav's beyond the time-serving laws of the interested or compromising. 
written in the core and heart of man by God, and the world is now 
witnessing the punishment in the United States of the breach of that 
most sacred and solemn of all obligations. 


Are we of that track of bloodhounds, 
To track with rifle and knife ? 
To read in statutes a meaning 
To yield up a brother’s life ? 
Our life and freedom united, 
Are given by God to defend, 
At every cost and hazard— 
To guard and preserve to the end ! 


‘There are laws in every bosom 
That can never change or die, 
As wide as the dome of heaven, 
As fixed as stars on high ; 
A sense of eternal justice— 
A law of eternal right, 
That shall send forth free the man that is wrong’d 
By Dust, in the sage’s sight. 


The lines to Mrs. Montefiore are very pleasing, and there are many 
pieces of great tenderness and beauty in the collection. Perhaps the 
piece entitled “‘ Pygmalion” is the most aspiring, and is by no means 
wanting in elegance and power of painting. ‘The Three Rings” and 
the “ Echoes of the Seasons” are among the last poems in the volume, 
and are equal to those which precede them. To extract portions would 
injure pieces so concise. We must conclude with the following sonnet, 
at the same time stating that we have not for a long while read a more 
pleasing collection of short poems, written with elegance, truth of senti- 
ment, and genuine poetic feeling : 


ON AN AMBROTYPE. 

Spell-bound I gaze upon a pictured face, 

Whose softened loveliness and thoughtful grace, 
Like trills of melody my fancies move : 

The pure devotion, and the certain power 
Of woman’s fixed and ever-during love, 

Which throws its shoots beyond the passing hour, 
And links itself with all of peace below, 

And all that man doth dream of heaven above, 
In every lineament may surely dwell : 

I have no common wishes to bestow 
Upon this sweet transfigured loveliness ; 

I yield but feeble homage to its spell, 
In praying that, as changeful years do flow, 

he Almighty’s hovering love her placid days may bless ! 


Here we must close, conscious that we have hardly done justice to the 
many pleasing passages of feeling poetry which this volume contains. It 
made us for a few moments forget the mechanical life around us, and 
lose ourselves in that indescribable absence from sensual objects whieh is 
& vision of our higher humanity. 
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THE QUEST. 
VII. 


FATHER ANSELMO. 


ALL who know anything of Lyons know the church of Notre Dame de 
Fourvier. It is situate on a height, commanding an extensive view of the 
town and the valleys of the two rivers. 

Our Lady of Fourvier is celebrated for her miracles, and to judge from 
the multitude of wax legs and arms hung up at her shrine, she is great in 
the difficult art of bone-setting. But without any Protestant sneer, I 
know of no church more interesting. It is redolent of Catholic piety, 
and carries one back in imagination to the time when there were no 
sceptics. Except, however, for the relics, the view, and the piety, there 
is nothing very remarkable to be seen. Thither one ~| I bent my way. 
If anything, ee then a Protestant, though I doubted all dogmas and 
all forms of expression intended to reveal the supernatural to human un- 
derstanding ; but a purifying influence had been on me, and though I 
could adopt no profession of faith—nay, though I more than doubted all, 
a spirit of piety or devotion had begun to germinate within me. My utter 
disgust at life and at myself; the vision of Adéle; the miserable history 
of the man of the Morgue, as it gradually unfolded on me—had, some- 
how or other, brought back feelings [ had long been unaccustomed to. 

It was to pray that I weut to Notre-Dame de Fourvier. The place 
was holy, sanctified by sincere, though it might be superstitious, devotion ; 
a place where hundreds had looked from the sorrows and cares of the 
town and of life to an invisible friend, believing that He would aid them : 
that He, the Infinite and Eternal, would soothe their transient sorrows 
and take away their sins; that they, some hundred inhabitants of Lyons, 
would be heard, pitied, and helped by Him the master of the angels, 
who had seen the life and death of countless generations of man, and who, 
they themselves at that moment believed, concerned himself with the 
destinies of every individual of the population of all the world. 

There were about forty persons in the church. Mass was being said, 
and I kneeled down among the rest, offering up my own particular prayer 
for release from the difficulties by which I was surrounded, and also for 
that inward purity of which I had begun to feel the need. 

As I rose to leave, a monk who had knelt by me rose also, and fol- 
lowed me out of the church. When we had gained the open air he spoke 
to me. He was a handsome old man, with a benevolent aspect, and I 
returned his greeting frankly. 

“ You will wonder,” said he, “ being an Englishman, that I, a stranger, 
should speak to you, but the privileges of my order entitle me to speak 
to all, when I think I can minister to their peace, or lead them to the 
true rock of consolation. I know, from your countenance, that you are 
in some trouble; that you have suffered great disappointment; that the 
world has frowned on you, or, perhaps, you have loved the creature more 
than her Creator. We are all weak and fallible, I most of all, but the 
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riences written in your face I have endured and overlived, and I 
might be able to give you comfort.” 

“ My good father,” I replied, with English reserve, “ whether I have 
suffered or not, or whether I still do suffer, is a matter I must keep to 
myself. I am not of your faith.” 

“I knew, sir,”’ he replied, ‘that you were not of our faith—I would 
you were—but it is not as a priest, but as man to man, I offer my sym- 
pathy; and to prove to you that it is not simply impertinent curiosity or 
imprudent zeal which induces me to speak thus, I may tell you that I 
know more of you than you suppose—nay, that I know the reason of 
your coming to Lyons, and the object of your remaining. In proof of 
this, and without going further, I have only to mention that I was con- 
fessor in Monsieur Dumont’s family, and can tell you much about him 
which may interest you. But it is a long and a painful story, so, if you 
please, we will take a walk up the Rhéne. The tale I have to tell, full 
of dark surmises and mysteries, will find its fitting accompaniment in the 
flow of the river.” 

The following is the substance of the priest’s aarrative: 

“Tt is now about eighteen years since I became acquainted with Lewis 
Dumont. He came from Grenoble. He was evidently a man well 
brought up, and, as he seemed to be rich, and certainly was very agree- 
able, he had little difficulty in getting into the society of Lyons. Indeed, 
he soon came to be the fashion, for there was a dignity fe repose in his 
manners which recommended him to the Lyonese gentry. His education 
had been very complete; travel and study made him an intelligent com- 
panion; and there was about him, moreover, a gentle melancholy which 
was very attractive, and suggested that he had a history before he came 
to Lyons, and that it had not been a happy one. 

“ He brought with him his wife, her sister, and an infant daughter. 

“They had also a male friend, or perhaps a connexion, who accom- 
panied them. He was an Englishman, who had lived much in France, 
and could not be easily distinguished from a native. 

“Dumont at this time would be about forty, his wife fifteen years 
younger, and her sister, Marie Lescure, about twenty-six. 

“Madame Dumont was a good-looking woman, Tovstoiliy attached to 
her husband, who fully reciprocated her affection. Marie, the sister, was 
of that rare but rich style of beauty which combines clear blue eyes with 
jet black hair, a brunette complexion, and Grecian features. Her figure, 
somewhat above the ordinary height, was well formed. She differed 
much from her sister. Madame Dumont, Annette Lescure, was a mild, 
affectionate, calm woman; Marie seemed born to rule—a haughty, Cleo- 
patra sort of woman, of vehement, passionate nature. 

“T became intimate with the family as confessor of madame, who was 
what you English would call a devotee. Educated in a convent, a father 
confessor was to her a necessity. Not so her sister: she was what I 
suppose Protestants call a strong-minded woman—what we call a lost 
soul. She had little or no faith in anything, and took delight in attempt- 
ing to puzzle me by introducing those eternal questions which underlie 
all religions, and which are only solved in the bosom of the Church. 

“ Perhaps I do Marie an injustice, for, as I soon learned, she was in 
an unfortunate position, which accounted in some degree for the un- 
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feminine hardness of her nature. It is long since I bade adieu to the 
affections of the heart. The priest must begin his lifelong abnegation by 
renouncing woman’s love, but I recollect dimly through the past the 
absorbing feeling, and still I cannot think without painful emotion of the 
day on which all my worldly hopes were ruined—that day when the 
treachery of a friend and the fickleness of a woman broke the dream of 
human felicity in which I lived.” 

The old man was deeply affected, and it was some time before he 
could proceed. 

Tt was all for the best,” he continued ; “from a man of the world I 
became the servant of servants, the son of the Church, and I have found 
consolation. , But enough of myself: I have to speak of Marie Lescure. 

“ Yes, this proud, hard infidel lady had come through the fiery trial of 
love, but its effect on her was different. Marie’s nature came out of the 
ordeal hardened, not softened, with a fierce sense of wrong, and a will no 
obstacle could check. It was Dumont, her brother-in-law, she had loved 
with all the intensity of her imperial nature, and he had given his whole 
heart to her mild and gentle sister.. 

“ The English friend to whom I have alluded was known by the name 
of Cameron. He had been in partnership with Dumont, at Grenoble, 
but their business had not been successful, partly, I understood, from 
over-speculation ; partly, as I learned later, from certain sinister reports 
which had been circulated in Grenoble as to the commercial honour of 
the firm. 

“T have little doubt, from what I afterwards learned, and will by-and- 
by narrate, that Dumont’s honour was beyond reproach, and that all the 
lame which could justly be put to his charge was his unbounded con- 
fidence in Cameron. 

“There was much in that man’s character to account for this fascination. 
He was an instance of that not uncommon species of men who have 
really a double nature. At one time he seemed a man of generous, 
noble, and truthful impulses; at another time you would detect him in 
some treachery or in some meanness which startled you, and seemed in- 
credible. Such characters are frequent in the profession to which I 
belong, and account for those inconsistencies in the lives of many of 
our priests which so much perplex the world. It is not unusual to see 
amongst our number men who have taken the vows, and yet carried 
into the monastic life the maxims and principles of worldly policy, and 
such men are often remarkable for the greatest self-denial and the most 
enduring patience ; they are kind to the poor, and blameless in life, but 
all of a sudden it is Stabe that their ruling passion has been to 
accomplish some selfish end, which they call a service to the Church. 
But my conventual training, which aims at the analysis of motive, is 
diverting me from the object I have in view. I resume my story : 

“ As confessor of Madame Dumont, I soon mastered the characters of 
all the inmates of the house. It was not difficult for me to discover 
Marie’s attachment to her brother-in-law, for she did not succeed very 
well in concealing it from others less versed than I am in reading the 
secrets of the heart; and what filled me with solicitude was that her love 
was of a fierce, selfish nature, which, if it met no return, would certainly 
lead her to revenge her supposed slights not only on her sister, by whom 
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she considered herself to have been wronged, but even on the object of 
attachment himself, for she was one of those natures in whom passionate 
love, if unrequited, passes into hatred—or, more properly, into a fearful 
combination of hatred and love. She was, indeed, beautiful and deadly, 
a woman of strong will and relentless determination, of the nature of 
Medea or Lady Macbeth. Therefore I trembled for the fates of Dumont 
and his wife, and, sooth to say, the latter participated in my fears. She 
dreaded her sister, and recoiled from all the endearments lavished on her 
with an instinctive feeling of their falsehood. 

“Perhaps you will say I ought to have warned Dumont, but I had 
nothing to prove my suspicions, they were as yet of too vague a nature 
to satisfy even myself of their reality. However, I am convinced that 
had I endeavoured to impart my suspicions to my patron, the only 
probable effect would have been my dismissal. He had the most un- 
bounded trust in Marie, and supposed all the affection, which she could 
not prevent herself showing towards him, to arise simply from the intimate 
and friendly terms in which she stood to his family. He saw nothing 
more in her manners than sisterly affection, and perhaps a little of that 
admiration which is so seductive to men, as they naturally ascribe it to 
some peculiar merit of their own. Marie and his wife he thought under- 
stood him, and therefore admired him, and conscious as he was of pure 
and noble thoughts he did not think this unnatural. | 

“Meantime, however, Marie’s passion increased, and I thought the 
efforts she made to control and conceal it preyed on her health. She 
became anxious and careworn, and I had noticed often’a look of despair 
come over her beautiful face, replaced by a momentary revengefal flash 
of the eye as she noticed the fond terms which existed between Dumont 
and her sister. 

“ Suddenly, however, there came a change; Marie was again self- 
composed and collected, and regained her usual spirits. I thought, how- 
ever, that her eyes acquired a crueller expression, and the recklessness of 
manner which would occasionally break through, presaged evil. 

“T have often recalled the sensations of these days, and tried to realise 
what it was which excited my appreheasions, for you will be surprised to 
hear that, after all, nothing remarkable occurred. Providence interfered, 
and prevented what I cannot help thinking would have culminated to 
some great crime. 

‘* Madame Dumont fell ill. It was said to be consumption, which, I 
believe, was in the family. Certain it was that she gradually became 
weaker and thinner, and was perceptibly what is called wearing away. I 
believe her evident bad health seemed to awaken sisterly feeling in 
Marie, who watched over her with the greatest solicitude, and the most 
perfect confidence was restored between them. Dumont was in despair. 
He long shut his eyes to his wife’s declining health, but at last he could 
do so no longer, and then I thought he would have gone mad. I could 
only calm him by representing, that if his wife saw his despair, she would 
lose any chance she had of recovery. I need not say that the best 
medical advice was taken. Doctors were brought down from Paris by 
Dumont himself, who went up on purpose to consult the most eminent, 
pretending to his wife and sister that he went on business; in addition, 
the leading physicians in Lyons were all in turn consulted, but all to no 
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a ap20 The verdict was almost unanimous: she was pronounced hope- 
g° 


ne in consumption, and Dumont was told that in a little time, 
and his beloved wife would be no more. One physician in Lyons, how- 
ever, differed from his brethren, and steadily maintained that the disease 
on the lungs, under which it was undeniable Madame Dumont suffered, 
was not proper consumption. He could not tell what it was, but he said 
it wanted some of the features invariably attendant on that disease, and, 
wanting these, he thought a cure possible. He recommended change of 
air, and offered to take charge of the patient in his own, family, who 
were about to make a short tour in Italy. His advice, however, was not 
listened to. Madame Dumont seemed too ill to be moved, and she could 
not dispense with the sisterly care of Marie Lescure. She was dying, 
she said, and it was better to die with her husband and sister. She knew 
her case was hopeless, and she was resigned. 

“ But why dwell on this part of my story. I cannot well tell, for 
there is nothing in it except that Madame Dumont died and was buried, 
all the doctors of Lyons who had been consulted saying they had no 
doubt it was a case of consumption, except the physician to whom I have 
alluded, who declared to me that he could not account for Madame 
Dumont’s death, that he was certain there was nothing the matter with 
her which might not have been cured, and, at all events, that she had not 
died of consumption.” 

“ What is this doctor’s name ?” said I, somewhat struck with the way 
in which the priest narrated what seemed to have been an ordinary death. 

“His name,” replied the priest, “is Jules Regnier, Numero 10, Rue 
de la Bourse. I think you should see him: you will find him a most 
intelligent man. I warn you, however, that he will not easily speak 
about Madame Dumont’s case, as he suffered professionally to some ex- 
tent, owing to the confident way in which he expressed his difference in 
opinion from the leading men in the profession. 

“To continue my narrative,” said the priest, “the next thing of 
importance which occurred, connected with Dumont, was a quarrel be- 
tween Marie and Cameron. He loved her devotedly, and she loved 
another; and now that the obstacle which stood between her and Dumont 
was removed, it was not likely she would give Cameron a favourable 
answer, Still, a simple refusal by no means accounted for the manner 
in which they parted. I heard their last interview. No matter how. It 
is our duty to watch and listen, in order that we may direct. Cameron, 
for the first time, discovered her love to Dumont, and, inferring from that 
a hatred to her sister, he charged her with hypocrisy to her, and to him, 
and to the world. I recollect he said, ‘ How you must have longed for 
her death when you tended her so carefully.’ Marie was silent for a 
moment, but soon she regained her self-possession, and heaped on him 
invectives such as I never heard from woman. I did not hear Cameron’s 
reply, it was in a whisper, but it elicited no rejoinder from Marie, and 
the interview was at an end. 

“Cameron left next day. I have never seen him since. I believe he 
is still alive, but under another name, and I have heard he and Marie 
are friends again. 

“ Marie continued to stay with Dumont, who was inconsolable. It was 
in vain she lavished on him her friendship and affection. He began to 
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see her object, and the idea of her love was revolting to him, for he, too, 
drew the inference that Cameron had drawn, and the result was a gradual 
but rooted aversion towards her. He had retired from all society, seeing 
no one but me and her, so that our life in that house was gloomy and 
morose ; and, wer= it not that by my vows I had abanddéned all earthly 
happiness, I would have escaped from the continual penance, happy to 
take refuge even in a monastery of Latrappe, where one is left at least to 
oneself. 

“Things could not go on as they were. The unhappy woman was 
not long in discerning the dislike Dumont entertained towards her, not- 
withstanding the efforts of his noble and affectionate nature to conceal 
them, and the effect on her was just what I expected. In her violent 
nature the transition from unrequited love to hatred, and the desire for 
revenge, was quite natural. Indeed, although no one would suppose it 
who merely conversed with Marie, still less those who met with her in 
business—and she transacted a good deal of business—there was a taint 
of insanity in her nature. Her intellect calm and piercing, her imagina- 
tion brilliant, her affections warm, there was, nevertheless, a diabolical 
element which ran through and pervaded her nature, tainting her finest 
impulses. 

“Marie parted from Dumont two months after her sister’s death. 
There was no ostensible quarrel between them—on the contrary, he 
showed his usual exquisite politeness and much of his natural biadiees, 
his former brotherly feelings reviving now that she was to leave him, and 
Marie showed no animosity. Her manner would have been thought in 
the circumstances cold and constrained. She uttered no thanks for 
former kindness, spoke not of the associations of the past, and tendered 
no kind wishes for the future. She was simply undemonstrative, and 
parted with her brother-in-law as with an ordinary friend. 

“Her parting with me was somewhat different. She suspected that 
I knew more than was safe, but the extent of my knowledge she was 
ignorant of, and I think she dreaded the power of the Church of which 
I was the representative. The last word she said to me was ‘ Beware.’ 
My last words were ‘ Benedicite, my daughter; let us all beware of 
temptation.’ ; 

‘*‘T know little of Marie after this. I am told she married well in 
Paris, and is now a great lady. I know not the name of her husband. 
I have heard, however, that a gentleman like Cameron, though under 
another name, frequents her hotel in Paris, and is often seen in her 
company. 

“With respect to Dumont, you are already aware of his fate. The 
previous rumours which had circulated against him at Grenoble found 
their way to Lyons, and others arose no one well knew how or from 
whence. I traced some to Paris, and was able to demonstrate their 
falsehood ; but though I employed, freely, as we can all on license employ, 
the vast and perfect organisation of the Church, it was of little use to 
confute one calumny when twenty new ones were immediately launched. 

“Falsehood carried the day; and Dumont, weary of the struggle, 
retired utterly from business and from the world. 

“One consolation remained to him, his infant daughter—the pay 
pledge of the affection of his beloved wife—a sweet, happy, lovely child. 
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“‘ His heart was bound up in her, and [ had hopes that a new life 
would spring up in him as she grew from infancy to childhood, and then 
to womanhood, and that he might yet be happy in the possession of an 
unsullied conscience and of an affection which could not be taken from 
him. I loved the child myself. You cannot conceive how an old priest, 
deprived by his vows of all human ties, loves children. The facility 
with which they make friends with any one who for the day enters into 
their sports, gives us an opportunity of tasting something like the plea- 
sures of earthly paternity ; and short of our love to God and our devo- 
tion to the Church, I know no better, purer, and no deeper feeling in a 
forlorn priest’s heart than tlie love for children. Without that 1 have 
often thought that our frail nature would break down, and instead of 
being the servants of the Church, we might become the servants of the 
= mankind. 

“ Well, I loved Adéle as well as her father did, and watched over 
her with as much solicitude, and everything went well with the little 
thing for some time. Even the solitude in which we lived suited her, 
and I do not know if I ever saw a more engaging child than she was.. 

“The nurse Dumont had engaged was an Englishwoman, whose 
services he had secured in the somewhat premature design of teaching 
his daughter your difficult language. There was nothing particular about 
the girl; she had that stolid look which baffles our Church in the study 
of character. However, partly from solicitude for the child, partly from 
professional habit, I watched this nurse unceasingly ; and one day, when 
she had gone out with her charge, I saw a man come up to her and 
accost her. It was impossible for me to hear what they said without 
being discovered, but the interview was a long and seemed an interesting 
one; and when you consider she was an English girl, ignorant of French, 
and, so far as we knew, without acquaintanee m Lyons, you will not 
wonder | felt nervous and disturbed. After remaining for some time 
together, the man went away and the nurse continued her walk. She 
passed the bridge across the Meuse, and got into the country. In this 
there was nothing remarkable ; Lyons is not a healthy place, and the 
free air of the suburbs is necessary for children, but I was startled by 
observing a cab stop a little distance from her. 

‘She noticed it as soon as I, and taking up the little girl, whom she 
had put down on the grass, she walked hastily towards it. It was time 
for me to interfere. As well as my robes would allow me, I ran after 
her, but she heard me, and her quick walk was exchanged for a run, and 
she had entered the cab with her charge, and the horses were in motion 
just as Teame up. I had only an opportunity to look into the inside of 
the carriage as it drove off at a gallop. There was a man inside with the 
nurse. 

“ That man was Cameron. 

“Pursuit was out of the question. There was no one in sight to 
assist, and the horses were fresh. I had nothing better for it but to 
make the best way I could into town and give the alarm. I told the first 
policeman I met what had happened, and went with him to the office, 
where I was assured immediate steps would be taken. I have often 
doubted whether they were. The police are something like us priests, 
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they are under central authority, and have a limited liberty of 

action ; there are those among them, as among us, who may be turned 

aside from the path of duty, and it sometimes also happens that an indi- 

vidual wrong is permitted, or even encouraged, with a view to some im- 
rtant end. I have since had reason to believe that the head of the 
lice had instructions not to interfere. 

“Tt was with a heavy heart I entered Dumont’s house. It is useless 
to'tell how I endeavoured to prepare him for the intelligence. After all, 
there is no consolation which has any effect in the moment of bereave- 
ment. The vanity of all human joy, which religion and reason alike 
teach, does not console us for the loss of those we love, and the sufferings 
of others, and the general misery of the world, is no set-off against our 
individual sorrow—nay, even the hopes of the other world lose their 
attraction when the mind is absorbed in the loss of all we hold dearest in 
this. 

“In brief, Dumont was in despair, and the only way in which I could 
rouse him from his hopeless, tearless lethargy, was when I told him that 
Cameron had planned and effected the abduction. 

“This gave him some hope, at least it pointed the way to revenge ; 
and here | may remark that when once a man naturally of good temper 
and of noble mind is angered, his rage is terrible; for, founded on justice, 
it is everlasting. 

“Dumont all of a sudden assumed a new aspect. Hitherto he had 
been fond of repose and quiet, now he was energetic, restless, impatient. 
He immediately decided on going to Paris by the next train. 

“T would willingly have gone with him, but I was under orders from 
my superior to remain at Lyons, and I could only promise my friend to 
do what I could for him where I was. 

“ Before leaving, Dumont had an interview with Dr. Regnier. I do 
not know what transpired, but if it were possible his countenance wore 
a greater expression of misery and of despair after the interview than 
before. 

“Dumont never returned to Lyons. I had at first one or two letters 
from him. They were written in mysterious terms. He had, he said, 
seen his daughter. She was well taken care of, but he could not as yet 
reclaim her. His enemies, he said, were powerful. 

“Tn another letter he told me that he was still the victim of persecu- 
tion, against which fatal circumstances prevented him struggling, but 
that it would soon come to an end, and he would be at peace. ‘My 
daughter,’ he added, ‘is still kept from me; but she is well.’ 

“ After this I ceased getting letters from him for many years, nor could 
I discover anything about him. I feared the worst. I knew that there 
were those alive who might think that he held secrets which it were 
better were in the possession of the only sure secret keeper—Death. 

“This year, however, a letter in the well-known hand was delivered to 
me from a private source. It was an upbraiding letter; but, said the 
priest, | have it with me, and will read it. The letter was as follows: 


“ «Once my Frienp,—I wrote to you because this is likely to be the 
last you will ever receive from one who confided in you like a brother. 
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But even by you, as by all the earth, I have been deserted, and I expect 
no answer to this letter, as 1 have got none for years to the many I have 
written you. 

“ «The struggle between me and Destiny has at last come to extremi- 
ties. I will no longer endure persecution, when by a word I can over- 
whelm my persecutors. I will no longer be withheld by the memory of 
my saint from revenging her and myself on my unrelenting enemies. I 
have taken measures to reclaim my child, and if 1 am defeated in that, 
nothing human will stay my hand. The guilty will be punished, or I 
will be dead. They have long kept me in check and withheld my child, 
by threatening that if I attempted to reclaim her, or to expose them, she 
would be lost to me for ever. I would not even have the poor consola- 
tion I now have of seeing her occasionally. I have now determined to 
run the risk. Give an answer to the bearer. I have sent this by a 
private hand, as I love to think that my letters have been intercepted, 
and that I have not lost my friend. Put no address on your answer.’ 

“ This, said the priest, is the last I have heard of Dumont. I wrote to 
him, and gave the letter to his messenger; but thai is all I have to tell. 
I am ignorant of the names which Cameron and Marie Lescure now bear. 
I am ignorant of everything connected with their fate, but from what I 
know of Dumont, I am sure something terrible to them or to him has 
happened. 

“ And now, said he, pardon me this long story. I am old and gar- 
rulous, but I see you have been interested; and though I do not know 

our connexion with my friend, it must be of an intimate nature, and I 
ee long been anxious for an opportunity to unburden my mind. I 
have kept strictly to what I knew, detailing the bare facts as they passed 
before me, and if it may have appeared to you that I am not satisfied that 
these facts explain the entire drama we have been contemplating, 1 have 
not obtruded any solution of my own,” 

“True,” said I, “ your story is a suggestive one. I feel there are 
many things in it which require consideration. I am, as you infer, a 
near ‘connexion of your friend’s. 1 suppose I have your permission to 
act as I think proper on the information you have given ?” 

“ On one condition,” replied the priest, “ namely, that you disclose to 
no one you have gained that information from me. I am an old 
man now, and | do not wish to stir up the passions and enmities which 
this old story conceals; at least, I do not wish them directed against 
myself. I leave Lyons shortly to reside in the Grande Chartreuse. That 
is to say I leave the world. I leave you full and uncontrolled liberty of 
action on the one condition, I have prescribed, and if hereafter you 
should wish to see me write to the monastery to Father Anselmo.” 
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TOUCHING SMALL WORRIES. 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


THERE is no picture with which we are more familiar than that of the 
tired soldier’s return to his family. We have seen him on the brow of 
the last hill in his journey, looking down affectionately upon his native 
village. We have watched him, as, with pace rendered irregular by con- 
tending hopes and fears, he has gradually approached his old home. We 
have beheld him on his arrival, his fond aspirations realised, father and 
mother, wife and children, all alive and well, and now in transports of joy 
welcoming and caressing him. And we have turned in thought, almost 
with discontent, to our own quiet lives, wherein such moments of bliss 
have found no place. 

Yes, it is all in imagination very charming; but I am about to suggest 
to you some little matters which may materially qualify this exuberance 
of delight within a few hours of the wanderer’s return. It is evening. 
On the table stands an old heir-loom in the shape of a punch-bowl, now 
brimful of punch. Very much prized by the mother is this bowl. It is 
never brought out except on the grandest occasions. In the chimney- 
corner sits the father. He smokes a pipe given to him in years long past 
by a much-loved friend who now is not. The warrior is gratifying the 
old people by relating incidents of the battles in which he has been en- 
gaged. In his excitement he rises. ‘‘ Father,” he says, “ such a clean 
sweep as that man made with his sword you never saw. He drew back 
his arm, and, with one desperate blow—like this—he knocked over 
Oh, bother, what have I done !” 

Yes, alas! what has the veteran done? In describing that tremendous 
movement, he, himself, has committed awful mischief. The mother 
screams, the father shouts. Both punch-bowl and pipe are in fragments 
on the floor! And I do not mean to say the poor old people wish their 
son had never returned rather than this catastrophe had occurred ; but 
this is certain, their buoyancy is very much sobered for a time. They 
cannot recover themselves directly. They had rather go to bed. And 
so would the son, for he, in bitterness, really does at the moment wish he 
had not come back. So the party do go to bed, long before the time 
fixed. And the old people wake in the night, and their first thought is, 
“Joy, joy, our Harry is returned!” but it is quickly succeeded by an- 
other, “ Alas, the punch-bowl—alas, the pipe !” 

You observe, my subject has reference to the small worries of life. 
I want you to reflect how very numerous are these worries. You 
will say, perhaps, that my purpose is not cheerful. Perhaps not, but I 
believe it to be salutary. For I am not of that school which prefers to 
be blind to evil whether great or small. I do not think it wholesome to 
ignore the existence of a worry. In fact, it is an impossibility. You are 
not at all deceived when a man, who has been detailing to you some, to him, 
annoying circumstance, concludes with assuring you he does not mind it 
in the least. You know he would be speaking truthfully, and acting 
wisely, if he owned at once that he was positively writhing in irritation. 
He would be comforted by this course, whereas his miserable attempt at 
deception only further aggravates him, which is quite natural and proper. 
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Of course I know there is the opposite evil. Small worries being con- 
stantly pondered, may seem to expand alarmingly. We all know to 
what intense thought upon an inadequate or wrong object may lead. It 
may lead to most preposterous consequences. You may remember the 
evidence of a witness on a trial for assault. “The defendant,” deposed 
the witness, “leant his head upon his hand, and, for a minute, appeared 
to be absorbed in intense thought. He then suddenly sprang forward, 
and tweaked the plaintiff’s nose!” Upon which the judge quietly re- 
marked, “This was the oddest result of intense thinking he had ever 
heard in his life.” Some very small cause of vexation, probably, set the 
defendant's brain at work ; but the brain was a little brain and the spirit 
a waspish spirit, so the result was evil. 

I suppose no man was ever yet perfectly satisfied with anything he 
had done. He may have succeeded in main poimts, and in very many 
details, but in some, rely on it, he has failed. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reads next morning the speech which last night elicited 
unbounded applause, you may be sure that his gratification at his triumph, 
as a whole, is not altogether without alloy. Some points he made, which 
he thought would specially be appreciated, fell flat. Here, where he 
fancied he should have the House entirely with him, not a movement was 
forthcoming ; and there, where he counted on ecstatic approval, there 
were actually dissentient murmurs. And these small disappointments 
will be not a little galling. The grand success of the entire speech will 
not blot from memory the few ungratified anticipations. The honourable 
gentleman will experience a minor worry. Did you never, reader, go to 
your friend’s entertainment with a hearty desire to make yourself agree- 
able, and return from it with a dreary consciousness of having been 
miserable, and looked miserable, all the evening. There is nothing mys- 
terious about the cause. Something went wrong at the first. You 
thought yourself a little slighted; you did not find people you wanted to 
meet, and you did find people you wished to avoid; the conversation 
turned entirely away from all channels interesting to you ; you did not 
feel well: some little disagreeable of this kind, in vulgar parlance, “ put 
you out,” and you could not rally. 

We all understand what an unlucky day means. Very early the evil 
spirit, which seems to brood over that day, begins its spiteful work. One 
mishap leads to another throughout the twenty-four hours. We are 
quite staggered at the persistency of failure and annoyance. We begin 
really to be superstitious. There is something in luck after all. But 
there is no need for that fancy. The explanation is easy. The day was 
ushered in by a minor worry, and we either did not fight it at all, or we 
fought it badly. We either allowed it to disincline us for the day’s 
work, or, in other words, we permitted it to take so much strength and 
spirit out of us, or we grew angry and flurried over it, and were thrown 
out of gear for our usual duties. And so another mishap quickly touched 
us up, and another, and the cessation of misfortune only came at bed- 
time. Ah, my friend, some of us have very many of these dark days. 
Of all the sad, sad sights in this world, one of the saddest is that of the 
man upon whom dark days have, so to speak, set their seal, who has 
almost, if not quite, passed the rallying point. Just as vice may nestle 
in the heart until scarce a hope can be entertained of its ejectment, so 
depression may eat into the spirit until all power and energy shall be 
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atterly gone. How many great troubles have had their source in minor 
worries! It is very difficult, indeed, in this world, to affix to anything 
its precise importance. The little worry which has fidgeted you to-day 
may indirectly lead to all the rest of your life going wrong. It is a 
cheerful suggestion of mine, is it not? But come, I have something on 
the other side. That small piece of good fortune which brightened this 
morning may so—perhaps unconsciously—have affected your movements, 
that a long series of successes may be awaiting you in the future. The 
other Sunday I attended to hear a very graceful preacher, who was like- 
wise a remarkably good reader. I have heard but one other man read 
as well as he. He uttered every word distinctly (not running one word 
into another according to the usual fashion), and yet read with perfect 
fluency. In the Prayer for the Queen in the Holy Communion Service, 
the words oceur, ‘“‘ whose minister she is.” Now it is not easy to pro- 
nounce the two last little words ‘she is,” quite apart from one another, 
and yet without any noticeable pause. Be good enough to try, friend 
reader, and you will not be surprised at the horrible blunder into which 
even this admirable reader fell. The sounds came out “ she Ais” with a 
degree of force that was quite startling. For a second or two the reader 
really broke down, stammered, and took up the next line, evidently vexed 
and flurried. I should not have wondered if he had but very poorly 
delivered the sermon which followed. He had only sustained a minor 
worry, it is true, but a nervous man might have been partially upset, and 
the consequence might have been important, for the congregation was 
one of the most intelligent in the kingdom, and the preacher was only 
recently installed. My intolerance of the minor worry arises on the 
score that some people it troubles too greatly, while other people it does 
not trouble enough! I will explain my meaning relatively to the latter 
presently, at present I am dealing with the class to whom the minor 
trouble is a strong irritant. And I say that with some men a small 
worry is not evanescent, but it remains, and has an ugly tendency to 

w. 

The other day I went to ask of a man a small favour, which he could 
very readily grant, and which, as it involved rather a compliment, I 
thought, he would be highly pleased to confer. To my surprise my 
request was declined. My annoyance was extreme. I have not re- 
covered from it yet, though the occurrence is two months old. True, I 
know that the motive openly avowed for the refusal was mean and insup- 
portable. ‘True, 1 am conscious that, as this man and I shook hands on 
parting, I, who occupied the never-pleasant position of a rejected appli- 
cant, could hold my head high above his, whose character had so suffered 
in my esteem. Still I do not get over the sting of mortification. I am 
fairly the victim of a minor worry. It is a minor worry, however, the 
influence of which may long be felt. If I might give you a word of 
advice, dear reader, just by the way, I would urge you never to slight a 
sensitive man who asks you anything in reason, and by all means to 
_ him fully and gracefully everything he seeks which, whether you 

it or not, you feel for consistency’s sake you ought to coneede, I, 
myself, abjure all vindictiveness, but it is so easy generally to make a 
very, very bitter enemy. And he is pretty sure to turn up some day. 
With kuitted brow, glistening eye, and glittering knife, there he'll be. 
And if you feel you have been in the wrong, you will turn craven. You 
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may learn, very disagreeably, how the minor worry, which some little 
slight on your part occasioned, grew into an abiding sense of injury, and 
gradually stored up for you consequences (very just and right perhaps) 
you did not in the least anticipate. 

We sustain sad rubs and jars in our daily courses. I certainly should 
not like to be a slave, and yet a slave is quite free, probably, from minor 
worries. If he do his work well, I presume, as a rule, he is well treated. 
He has no fine feelings, poor wretch, to undergo the process of scraping ; 
he has no mental shins, so to speak, for malicious foes to kick. His very 
degradation has thus a streak of light about it. You and I, reader, who, 
most probably, have both to labour in some way for our daily bread just 
as compulsorily as the slave, and who strive to preserve a little self-respect 
the while, know the hardness of our task. We know the petty slights we 
have to endure, the downright wrongs we have to suffer. Depend upon 
it the great mass of mankind would go raving mad through the number- 
less causes of irritation they have to bear with, but for the consciousness 
on the part of each individual that in.some particular or other he is better 
off than his fellows. The man who insults me with a patronising smile, 
what must he be to his dependents! The woman whose selfish, idle 
chatter so infinitely disgusts me, how her husband must revel in her con- 
stant company! What a tell-tale is the human face! How many signs 
it bears of the influence of minor worries! How clearly you see in it, 
even if it be owned by a rich man, a clever man, a famous man, traces of 
the many, many twitches by which it has been disturbed through the 
small as well as the great troubles of life. The equanimity of a large 
class of people is very easily disturbed. They cannot bear with any calm- 
ness the small vexations which crowd upon all daily. Their lives are spent 
in a constant struggle. There is nothing strange in the circumstance, 
though it is to be regretted. A wealthy man drops a sovereign into the 
sewer; he will grizzle over his loss for days. People may have very 
much indeed, but if there be some small matter towards which their 
thoughts wander, and which they think they could get, you may be sure 
they will be miserable without it. If you were to place a man in a most 
luxuriously furnished room and tell him that he might loll on the couches, 
walk about, look out of window, do just what he pleased in all respects 
save one, he must not poke the fire, you may be sure that small reserva- 
tion would annoy him vastly. You cannot shut out minor worries. The 
well-placed and the ill-placed of the earth are alike subject to them, but 
some of us grow too angry at them, fidget about them too much, while 
others, strange as the assertion may sound, take them too easily, and too 
tamely suffer them. 

For utter indifference is not desirable even towards minor worries. 
Great troubles ought, of course, to be met manfully and stoutly struggled 
with, and small annoyances should not be entirely disregarded. I should 
think better of the man who, hearing a great blow-fly buzzing about his 
bedroom in the night, rose and determinedly chased away the intruder, 
than I should of the man who muttered maledictions in plenty, but who 
could not bring himself to the effort of getting out of bed. My impres- 
sion is that he who, when little troubles assail him, invariably clasps his 
hands and smiles, will come soon to pursue the same line of conduct when 
weighty difficulties press and grave. disasters threaten. People are so 
blind to the influence of habit. If you, my friend, were some night to get 
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madly intoxicated, to assault the police, and to be carried on a stretcher, 

our flesh bruised and your coat and linen in shreds, to the station-house, 
that would, indeed, be a very deplorable affair ; but I should augur much 
less badly concerning you then I should if I were told that your usual 
quantity of stimulants taken night ” night did not prevent your reach- 
ing home safely, and that was all. I am afraid of that temper of mind 
which indisposes a man to fight a difficulty because it seems only a small 
one, and does not at the moment seolate much evil. If the other 
extreme of his being too ready to fight be bad, I think this of his being 
unwilling to fight at all, certainly worse; I fancy it has a tendency to 

ter evil in the end. 

What we should do is that which, as human nature is constituted, there 
is a chance of only few of us doing. All troubles, whether great or small, 
should be calmly surveyed, their precise dimensions ascertained, and their 
remedies pondered. I am sorry for the fretful, peevish man, with whom 
it is dangerous to hold conversation at any time, and on any subject, be- 
cause he cannot differ from you without manifesting unreasonable irrita- 
tion highly provocative of a quarrel. A splenetic spirit like this must, 
in the performance of the daily work, be a vast source of discomfort, and 
the occasion of some injury. But then I am sorry also for the man so 
intensely “ good-natured,” as the world would wrongly call him, that he 
can take offence at scarcely anything, can endure almost anything with- 
out wincing, and who will therefore probably acquiesce in much that he 
ought to oppose, and, even further, in that which is bad both for himself 
and others. Our views do become so horribly contracted. Our ideas jog 
along day by day the one beaten track. Chains wind about our thoughts 
and feelings, our hopes and fears. We never seem to get out of one 
cramped, narrow sphere. Oh for something of originality, of freshness! 
If we could but have our minds and hearts set free from hampering 
associations of the past, and be quite sure we see things and feel things 
as we should see and feel them if they came before us for the first time! 
Even those things which be good would give us far more joy if each time 
we thought of them we recognised afresh their goodness, instead of rest- 
ing on our old impressions. And the small worry, hgw innocuous it 
would be could we regard it as we should regard it if it were its first ap- 
pearance. It is the old story, my friend, we never seem in this world to 
grasp truth. Each one of us is running his own separate course. The 
mass of us have to labour for our daily bread. We are content—I had 
almost said we are compelled—to see these things as we have been ac- 
customed to see them, and so go on unto the end. The man who has 
been accustomed to fume and fret over the little worry comes at last to 
lose all power of duly estimating it, while the too easy man, whose in- 
difference to little worries renders him eventually a prey to great ones, 
cannot on the debilitating habit even when he would, I am afraid I 
may preach till doomsday without much profit. You may have seen an 
advertisement, reader, headed “ Don’t beat your carpets,” and then follows 
an invitation to send them to a certain washing company who will 
thoroughly cleanse them, &c. Until we can find some great washing 
company which shall purify us of all our bad habits and wrong notions, 
and return ‘us our ideas and feelings clean and wholesome, I fear small 
worries will continue to work pretty much in the same way as they do at 
present, and as I dare say they did before the Deluge. 
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PROVINCIAL CRITICISM. 


A RECENT discussion of certain projected “jobs” in the local papers of 
a country town with which I have some acquaintance, suggests to me a 
few remarks upon the low standard of taste and opinion which is set 
among “easy going provincials,” through a bad habit the editorial natives 
have of dispensing indiscriminate praise of their fellow-townsmen’s and 
countrymen’s oo nia A little wholesome outspoken criticism, where 
required, would be much better than the invariable notes of admiration 
at present in use, and would give a reality and value to public opinion on 
certain matters now almost wholly wanting. It would also be more 
creditable to the provincial press. 

Thus, a worthless local directory shall be published, and it is styled (being 
in course of advertising in the local papers) “a most useful compila- 
tion,” whereas there ought to have been said of it, ‘‘ Full of mistakes, and 
of the most obvious and needless kind. The last year’s board of directors 
of the Gas company is given instead of this year’s; Mr. Jones is not the 
secretary to the infirmary committee, but the head porter; of shopkeepers 
and inhabitants in one street alone, viz., Market-street, as an example, the 
names of six are omitted altogether, those of twelve are misspelt, and the 
professions and trades of four are misstated, &c. &c. Compilers of books 
of this description should understand that wheu inaccurate ; they are, like 
watches that keep bad time, worse than useless.” 

There is a public dinner, to which the “ press’’ has been committed by 
invitation, and be the dinner ever so bad, the wines ever so poisonous, 
and the arrangements ever 80 abominable, “ the dinner was served up in 
Mr. and Mrs. Charget’s accustomed style (which is true), the wines were 
of the most recherché description, and the management of the entire affair 
excellent.” No one thinks of writing, no guest can write, anything like 
this. ‘ Why are these dinners, which by an abuse of terms are called 
entertainments, to be ever of an inferior and barbarous kind? Why are 
twice as many people as an ill-ventilated and yet draughty room will pro- 
perly hold crammed into it? Why is the cookery common and the wine 
deleterious? The charge is high enough. Do the people who provide 
these things suppose that the gentlemen before whom they set them are 
utterly unacquainted with good port, sherry, and claret; are utterly insen- 
sible to bad, and are really deluded into the idea that they are treated 
fairly in being made to pay for, and worse, to drink, an infamous com- 
pound for port, at 7s., Cape and Marsala for sherry, at 6s. 6d., and the 
most obvious vin ordinaire for claret, at 10s.? These gentlemen are 
nothing of the kind, and the average of their opinion is expressed in this 
wise. ‘Charget’s wine is atrocious.’ ‘I vow I never will dine there 
again.” ‘Oh, don’t let it be at The Royal Arms, if you value your 
lives,’ &c.” 

A most silly and wearisome lecture is delivered, ‘On Pumps, in their 
relation to the moral and physical welfare of the Working Classes,” and 
the audience depart “highly gratified by the gifted lecturer’s intellectual 
and eloquent treatment of the subject.” He ought to have been told, 
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“ Anything more flat, stale, and unprofitable, we never heard. The in- 
sipidity of the subject was only equalled by its puerile treatment. We 
recommend the Reverend secretary of the society with the very assuming 
name, which he represents, to consider, before he again pro to 
enlighten the inhabitants of Marketon, that that community does not 
consist wholly of babies, and that the fatuitous nonsense addressed by low 
church curates in various parts of the country to rows of little boys and 
irls after tea and buns will not be acceptable here.” 

A battalion of volunteers shuffle and blunder through “ left wheel into 
line !” and the other commonplaces of their field-day, and, ‘“‘ These com- 
plicated and difficult evolutions were performed with the accuracy and 
steadiness of a regiment of veterans.”” The truth would have been this: 
“Tt was lamentably obvious that more than half the men did not know 
their drill, and equally so that scarcely any of the officers could teach it 
them. Indeed, it may almost be said that the only performers who 
thoroughly understood what they were about, were thec olonel, the adju- 
tant, the sergeant-major, and the sergeant instructors. Those men we 
sincerely pitied. The strong and highly-emphasised remarks of the 
colonel—can they be wondered at ?—were audible to the spectators three 
hundred yards off.’’ 

But it is to art that the uniform colour of injudicious and indiserimi- 
nating approbation is most remarkably applied. A ghastly and horrible 
lithograph of a public man is published, and it is called “ A most pleasing 
and expressive memento of our worthy townsman.”’ The picture really 
was “a perfect libel upon the human face. Never, since we have had 
the pleasure to know him, has our respected friend appeared to us, we 
are happy to say, in the form and effigies in which he is here presented.” 

And so of all sorts of pictures and other things. In architecture it 
seems impossible ever to go wrong. Each locality seems to be favoured 
by the presence of heaven-born and infallible planners and designers. A 
corporation pigsty, or some nameless convenience, which ought to have 
had no style at all, shall be built in that of an expensive and foolishly 
ignorant Cockney castle, and it is, “ A neat Gothic design ;”—a favourite 

e. 

The town surveyor ought to have read something like this: “ We 
protest against high or low art in such buildings; against crowning 
them with battlements, and piercing them with pointed windows.” 

An ambitious meeting-house may rear a front crowded with faults and 
follies as with ornament, or what is meant for it, and we find that it “ re- 
cals to us the forms of some of our finest ecclesiastical structures.” Why 
not say: “‘ The pretentious front, bad as it is, is butasham. Look round 
the corner, and you will see the building degenerate into brick and sash 
windows. The gable ends have no roofs behind them; the steeple (have 
we ever heard or read of the opprobrium of ‘ steeple-houses’ having been 
flung at churches ?) has no bells, and is not strong enough to carry them ; 
and no clock ; in fact it is a ventilating shaft, and nothing else. ‘The 
meaning of the buttresses is destroyed to the eye, and also in fact, by their 
weight and strength being cut away for foolish canopied niches, to receive 
hereafter, we presume, dissenting saints, and the floors of the niches being 
weathered off into slopes, the saints would appear to be ever in danger of 
sliding down into the street. The whole affair is pretentious, foolish, 
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ignorant, and costly.” Money may be wasted upon a hideous and ill- 
planned public building, and it is perfection inside and out. There seems 
to be a stereotyped set of phrases for all such things. Let stone and 
brick only rise from the provincial ground, and they are said to be good. 
Laudation from first to last. At first, when the authorities “partake” or 
a cold collation, and then “ proceed” to lay the foundation-stone ; and at 
last, when they dine with their friends in the building, and everybody 
compliments everybody, and the architect that night is blessed with 
dreams of fame and percentages of unlimited extent. 

As I began by saying, that the prevalent editorial soft treatment of 
local subjects depresses the standard of taste and opinion ; I would end by 
repeating, that a less compliant and sterner handling of them would be 
to the public advantage, to the great improvement of the character and 
status of the provincial press, and, by no means, if its lessons were well 
applied, to the disadvantage of anybody. 








THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS ; 
OR, DINNER PHILOSOPHERS OF ATHEN EUS. 
By James Grant, B.A. 


Tus world of ours ought to be wise, looking at the number of its 
philosophers (friends of wisdom, so called). In all ages of the world 
some form or other of philosophy has existed. Even the first woman 
was a philosopher, who took the apple because it was a thing to be 
desired to make one wise, and we suppose Adam also was a philosopher 
when he avoided argument with a woman. We read of Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher, who ridiculed all the pursuits and pleasures fol- 
lowed by his fellows as altogether failing to procure happiness, that 
which it was the ostensible object of every system of philosophy to dis- 
cover. Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher, so called because he is said 
to have mourned constantly for the follies and vices of mankind. 
Diogenes, the cynic, who cared for no man and nothing in the world, 
except sunshine; who lived in a tub, and drank water from his hollowed 
hand. It is probable, however, that, beyond the circle of classical 
scholars, the school of philosophers indicated above is very little known, 
though their wre is very extensively followed. This is little to be 
wondered at, because until very lately there was no readable translation 
of the work, and even now few people ever heard of it. 

Athenzus was an Egyptian, born at Naucratis, on the left side of the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile. The probable date at which at least a por- 
tion of the work was written is a.p. 230. He seems to have been a 
diligent student of literature, and his reading must have been most ex- 
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tensive and multifarious ; the principal value of his work is, that in it are 
preserved quotations from the works of ancient poets and other writers 
which are known in no other form, the originals having disappeared in 
the lapse of ages, and with which, but for his industry, we should have 
been entirely unacquainted. 

The style of the work is colloquial, and purports to be an account of 
the after-dinner conversation of many eminent men, among whom the 
most conspicuous are Galen and Ulpian, the one the father of medicine, 
the other a celebrated lawyer. 

The subjects of their conversation are everything in the heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. The former 
portion of the work exists only in an epitome, the quaint opening of 
which we quote: “ Athengus is the author of this book, and in it he is 
discoursing with Timocrates; and the name of the book is the Deipno- 
sophists. In this work Laurentius is introduced, a Roman, a man of 
distinguished fortune, giving a banquet in his own house to men of the 
highest eminence for every kind of learning and accomplishment ; there 
is no sort of gentlemanly knowledge which he does not mention in the 
conversation which he attributes to them, for he has put down in his book 
fish and their uses, and the meaning of their names, and he has described 
divers sorts of vegetables and animals of all sorts. He has introduced, 
also, men who have written histories, and poets, and, in short, clever 
men of all sorts; and he discusses musical instruments, and quotes ten 
thousand jokes; he tells of the different sorts of drinking-cups, and of 
the riches of kings, and the size of ships, and numbers of other things 
which I cannot easily enumerate, and the day would fail me if I endea- 
voured to go Rae | them separately.” 

After enumerating a number of eminent men who were present at the 
banquet, he says, “ The whole party was so numerous, that the catalogue 
looks rather like a muster-roll of soldiers than the list of a dinner- 
party.” 

The discussion opens on the subject of epicures; one of the guests, 
Charmus the Syracusan, adapts some little versicles and proverbs very 
neatly to whatever is put on the table. On seeing some tripe, he says, 
“Crooked ways, and nothing sound.” When a Pores cutBlofich 
is served up, “Good morrow, fool.” And on beholding a skinned eel, 
“Beauty when unadorned, adorned the most.” Many of our readers 
would be surprised to find they had to go back sixteen hundred years to 
find the original of this somewhat hackneyed phrase, but, as the wise 
man said, “ There is nothing new under the sun.” So half the jokes 
and epigrams of modern times are found in the Greek and Latin bor 
authors : we shall recognise many of them as we proceed. The merry 
company talk of a book by Archestratus, the Syracusan, to which they 
say, Chrysippus gives the title of gastronomy, but Lyncens of hedypathy, 
that is pleasure, and Clearchus calls it deipnology (the art of dining), 
and others cookery. So that we see Mrs. Glass anticipated by a thou- 
sand and a half of years. It is an epic poem, beginning, 


Here to all Greece I open wisdom’s store. 


Plato, the comic writer, being asked of his book, 
May— vou. CxxX1. NO. DXXI. . 
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P. “Sauce for the million,” by Philoxenus. 

A. Oh! let me taste this wi . P. Listen then, 
I start with onions, and with tunnies end. 
Listen. In ashes first your onions roast 
or ae Seven cing Sas: 

Then with sauce and gravy cover ; 
Eat them, you'll be sérong all over. 


We find the ancients paid great attention to the wholesomeness or the 
contrary of their viands. Witness: 


Mallets, th the taste is good, 
Are by far wes te food, 
And the ills they bring, to master, 
Will require a scorpion plaster. 


Clearchus says that Pithyllus not only had a covering to his tongue 
made of skin, but that he also wrapped up his tongue for the sake of 
luxury, and then he rubbed it clean again with the skin of a fish. And 
he is the first of the epicures who is said to have eaten his meat with 
finger-stalls on, in order to convey it to his mouth as warm as possible. 
And others call him Philicthus (fond of fish), but Aristotle simply calls 
him Philodeipnus (fond of dining). 

Philoxenus of Cythera, a poet, exceedingly fond of eating, once, when 
he was supping with Dionysius, and saw a tes: mullet put before him, 
and a thes * one before himself, took his up in his hands and put it to 
his ear; and when Dionysius asked him why he did so, he said that he 
was writing “ Galatea,” and so he wished to ask the fish some news of 
the kingdom of Nereus; and that the fish which he was asking said he 
knew nothing about it as he was caught young, but that the one that 
was set before Dionysius was older, and could tell him all he wanted to 
know. Dionysius laughed and sent him the mullet. 

Aristoxenus of Cyrene, from whom hams cured in a particular manner 
are called Aristoxeni, out of his prodigious luxury, used to syringe his 
lettuces with mead in the evening, and then, when he picked them in 
the morning, he would say he was eating green ch es, 

The cook of Nicomedes, King of the Bithynians, being required to 
furnish anchovy for the king’s table, in the midst of a desert, 


—iook a female turnip, shred it fine 
Into the figure of the delicate fish ; 
Then did he pour on oil and savory salt 
With careful hand in due proportion. 
On that he strew’d twelve grains of poppy seed, 
Food which the Scythians love ; then boil’d it all. 
And when the turnip touched the royal lips 
Thus spake the king to the admiring guvsts : 
“A cook is quite as useful as a poet, 
And quite as wise, and these anchovies show it.” 


Eubulus, the comic writer, says somewhere : 


We have invited two unequalled men, 
Philocrates and eke Philocrates. 
For that one mau | always count as two, 
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I don’t know that I might not e’en say three. 
They say that once when he was asked to dinner, 
To come when first the dial gave a shade 

Of twenty feet, he with the lark arose, 
Measuring the shadow of the morning sun, 
Which gave a shade of twenty feet and two. 

Off to his host he went, and pardon begged 

For having been detained by business. 

A man who came at daybreak to his dinner ! 


One of the guests remarks that Menelaus made a feast on the occasion 
of the marriage of his daughter Hermione, and also when Telemachus 
comes to him, 


The table ed beneath a chine of beef, 
With which the hungry heroes quelled their grief, 


for Homer never puts rissoles, or forcemeats, or cheesecakes, or omelettes 
before his princes, but meat such as was calculated to make them vigorous 
in body and mind. 


Another quotes Homer again, who calls an onion 
A shoeing-horn for further draughts of wine ; 


and the conversation, thus turned, continues for some time in praise of 
wine, but only in moderation, quoting still the maxims of Homer, and 
instances of the evils of excess. 

A disquisition on the names of meals follow, which we dismiss, as it 
would be unintelligible without the use of the original Greek, and pass 
on to the fashions at meals, dances, games, and baths. 

The dances seem to have been violent gymnastic exercises, of which 
we have no remains (except, perhaps, the Highland fling, or the sailor's 
hornpipe), for one of the guests says that the Thracians danced in arms, 
to the music of a flute, and jumped up very high, with light jumps, and 
used their swords. And at last one of them strikes another, so that it 
seems to every one that the man is wounded. And he fell down in a 
very clever manner, and the bystanders raised an outcry. And others 
of the Thracians carried him out as if he were dead, but in reality he 
was not hurt. And one man danced the Persian dance, and rattling one 
shield against another, fell down and rose up again, and he did this all 
in time to the music of a flute. ) 

One of the guests relates, in a circumstantial manner, the game of 
Pessoi, mentioned in Homer, as played by the suitors during the absence 
of Ulysses. The word mweeoo is indifferently translated draughts and 
dice, but it will be seen that it exactly resembles no game that ie come 
down to modern times. The suitors (for the hand of Penelope, Ulysses 
being supposed to be dead) being one hundred and eight in number, 
arranged their pieces opposite to each other in equal numbers, so that 
there were on each side fifty-four ; and between the men there was a 
small space left empty. And in the middle space they placed one of the 


— which they called Penelope, and they made this the mark, and 


aving cast lots for the ty of throw, tried to hit it with their pieces. 
He says that Sieyondan gained the greatest number of victories in 


this game, and was very sanguine, on that account, about his mar- 


riage. 
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In these days of Turkish, or Roman baths, it may not be uninteresting 
to read what the Deipnosophists say of them, quoting from contemporary 
or deceased authors. The following from Antipheues: 

take the bath! just see the plight 
which the thing has left me ; 
It seems to have boil’ me up, and quite 
Of strength and nerve bereft me. 
Don’t touch me, cursed be he who taught a 
Man to soak in boiling water. 


And Hermiphus says : 

As to mischievous habits, if you ask my vote, 

I say there are two common kinds of self-slaughter, 

One, constantly pouring strong wine down your throat, 

T’other, plunging in up to your throat in hot water. 
Then follows a disquisition on words, which cannot be introduced to the 
unclassical reader; the following is a sample, the word Spexyw (brecho), 
to moisten or soak, is often applied to drinking, and so Aristophenes 
says : 

2 Eating much may bring on choking, 
Unless you take a turn at soaking. 


With another cut at the beef-fed heroes of Homer, quoting Eubulus: 


I pray you where in Homer is the chief 
o e’er ate fish, or anything but beef ? 

And, though so much of liberty they boasted, 

Their meat was never anything but roasted. 
The jolly dogs revert to praise of wine, with a description of the qualities 
of the different kinds. Pindar praises “ Ancient wine and modern songs ;” 
the former invigorates the body and makes the blood red, and produces 
untroubled sleep. 

The Greeks, as well as the Romans, mixed their wine with water to a 
considerable extent. Homer praises that wine most which will admit of 
the most copious mixture of water, as the maronwan. And some men 
say that the flight of Bacchus to the sea is emblematic of the making of 
wine, as it was practised long ago.* 

Epilycus says : 

For all the ills that men endure, 
Thasian is a certain cure ; 

For any head or stomach ache, 
Thasian wine I always take, 

And think it, as I home am reeling, 
A present from the god of healing. 


And Alexis : 
All wise men think 
The Lesbian is the nicest wine to drink, 


But he too has a sneaking kindness for the Thasian, for he says : 


His whole thoughts every day incline 
To drink what rich and rosy wine 
From Thasos and from Lesbos comes, 
And dainty cakes and sugar-plums. 





* We are afraid the emblem still retains some of its propriety. 
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. And the toper and comedian Eubulus says : 


In Thasian wine or Chian soak your throttle, 
Or take of Lesbian an old cobwebbed bottle.* 


But Thesmophorius of Trezene gives different advice, when he says: 


Shun, my boy, the Pramnian cup, 

Nor Thasian drink, nor Chian sup ; 

Nor let your glass with Peparethian brighten, 
For bachelors that liquor’s too exciting. 


Archilochus speaks of a hero of Naxos whose tastes are rather homo- 
geneous : 

My spear finds corn, my spear finds wine 

From Ismarus, on my spear I dine; 

And on it when fatigued incline. 


The natural sequel to all this talk of wine is the means to remedy excess, 
which according to the Deipnosophists, had not a very wide range. Alexis 
says: 
4 Last evening you were drinking deep, 
So now your head aches. Go to sleep, 
Take some boiled cabbage when you wake, 
And there’s an end of your headache. 


And Nichochares : 


Instead of cabbage, acorns boil to-morrow, 
Which equally rid you of all your sorrow. 


And Amphis tells us: 
When one’s been drunk, the best relief I know 


Is stern misfortunes’ unexpected blow, 


For that at once all languor will dispel, 
As sure as cabbage. 


Our readers, if ever put to it, may choose between the first and second 
remedies, but heaven preserve them from the last, however efficacious it 
may be. 





_—— 


* A propos of wine, there is a — triplet, for which we cannot name chapter 
and verse, entitled, “Five reasons for drinking :” 


“ A friend, good wine, or being dry, 
Or lest you should be by-and-by, 
Or any other reason why.” 
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CORPULENCE.* 


Wao is Mr. Bantine? 

Mr. Banting, we are happy to state, is a most worthy, philanthropic, 
and benevolent individual, who, having been cured of obesity by the very 
simple means of eschewing all articles abounding in starch and sugar, 
substituting an almost purely flesh diet, for one of a more mixed cha- 
racter, has no one objeet in view save that of benefiting those who are 
sunilarly afflicted. 

Mr. Banting’s motives being undeniably good, there is nothing to say 
against them; but there are objections to the system inculcated in its 
common adoption, and still more especially to its being carried too far. 
Like every man who rides a hobby, having mounted his Pegasus, he 
would rise till he scorches himself, or sink till he cannot recover. We 
shall endeavour to rein in this ill-regulated steed. 

Mr. Banting had, it appears, although there was no tendency to cor- 
pulence on the side of either parent, an inexpressible dread of such a 
calamity, as he terms it, as obesity from his earliest years, and finding a 
tendency to such creeping upon him, he consulted surgeons and physicians 
innumerable, tried sea-bathing, walking, riding, and rowing; took vapour 
baths and Turkish baths—ninety for a course; was towed and brushed, 
soaped and shampooed ; drenched himself with the waters of Leamington, 
Cheltenham, and Harrowgate, and took gallons of physie, and yet, with all 
this, he became so fat that he had to forego public assemblies and public 
vehicles, and was compelled to go down stairs slowly backwards, to save 
the jar of increased weight upon the ankle and knee joints. It is very 
questionable if the evil so much dreaded was not brought about by the 
extraordinary means pursved to avoid it ; and if this is the case a second 
question presents itself, whether the diet adopted has been curative by 
imparting better nutrition and power to resist an excessive deposit of 
fat, or by taking away the more abundant elements of adipose tissue ? 

Mr. Banting’s horror of fat is greater than that entertamed by our 
national poet for Jean. “Of all the parasites that affect humanity,” he 
says, “I do not know of, nor can I imagine, any more distressing than 
that of obesity.” Excessive fat is undoubtedly a calamity and a disease, 
but Providence did nothing in vain, and the adipose tissue serves its 
purpose. As an hydro-carbonate of oxygen it is a store for animal heat, 
as it also shields the body, and more especially the vital and deep-seated 
organs, from cold. It supports the frame by re-absorption, as more par- 
ticularly observed in animals that hybernate, and that have been vulgarly 
said to live by sucking their paws. Infants are supplied with fat by 
nature for their sustenance, till they can run about and feed and digest. 
Fat is not in any sense of the word a parasite. It is only since the intro- 
duction of seats in assemblies, and the cribbed and confined spaces allotted 
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in publie vehicles, that fat men and crinolined ladies have become an- 
noyances. Not being fat, we have not the experience of Mr. Bantin 
upon this subject, but our impression has always been that people 
upon a fat man as a person well to do in the world, of a companionable 
and happy disposition, and honest and straightforward deali We 
remember a newspaper story of the Duke of Brunswick and 
arriving in some out of the way place, when the artist was cheered—he 
being the fattest man, it was at once concluded that he was also the 
“noble”-man. Mr. Charles Dickens had, if we remember right, the same 
rivalry to undergo on the part of his courier, who, being the larger man, 
everywhere usurped the honours of “milord.” The type for John Bull 
adopted by Punch is unquestionably the one that is traditional and 
national. 

Mr. Wadd, whose forte is— 


Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid -vetat ? 


enumerates among “the little miseries of the corpulent,” their exposure 
to ridicule. The good-humoured antiquary, Grose, was earnestly entreated 
by a butcher to say “he bought meat of him!’ The modern butcher 
would repudiate him. His meat must not fatten. “ God bless you, sir,” 
said the paviors to the enormous Cambridge professor, as he passed over 
their work. Better than all, however, is the repartee of the fat French 
wit. The queen of Louis XV. ventured to inquire of him, “ Quand il 
accoucherait ?” *‘* Quand j’aurais trouvé une sage femme,” was the ready 
reply, which stopped further interrogatories. 

Mr. Banting says that obesity seems very little understood or properly 
appreciated by the faculty; but this is a mistake. From the times of 
Wolf, Wucherer, Schaper, Reimer, and Reussing, who all indited works 
de Obesitate, de Corpulentia, or de Pinguide, to those of Mr. Wadd, 
“ surgeon-extraordinary to the king,” a great number of works, or treatises 
forming parts of works, have appeared on the subject. Mr. Wadd’s 
“Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments of Leanness, and Mems. on 
Diets and Dietetics’ (Ebers, 1829), are especially instructive as well as 
entertaining. The writer can scarcely bring himself to speak seriously 
of an affliction which is, in seven cases out of ten, brought on by over- 
indulgence, but when he does so, he speaks to the point; and although 
the chemical theories of diet and tissue were not in vogue at that time, 
there is much more common sense in his book than in many a modern 
one. Whiting of temperance and moderation, as the basis of health, for 
example, he says, “‘We may be intemperately abstemious, as well as 
intemperately luxurious.”” Again, he dwells upon another important 
practical point, which is, that one thing agrees with one person and not 
with another; and one system of diet that may be beneficial to one, may 
be hurtful to another. One person cannot digest an apple ; to some, rice 
is equally objectionable; to others, milk or honey. The most innocent 
things, indeed, are rejected by some stomachs, while others can digest 
ham, bacon, and salted fish, partaken of even for breakfast; nay, Mr. 
Wadd tells us that one Francis Bathalia could digest stones in seven 


days. . 
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It is, however, to modern anatomists, physiologists, and chemists, such 
as Beclard, Raspail, Liebig, and others, that we are indebted for what 
little we do know of the adi tissue, and of its mode of formation. 
Their researches have established the existence of two distinct parts in 
fat: one a vital organic and secreting part, the other an inorganic and 
secreted product, itself consisting of two proximate principles, stearine 
and elaine, void of vital principle. In its elementary composition it is a 
highly carbonaceous animal substance, or rather a highly carburetted 
hydrate of oxygen, which Raspail compares to starch. Recent researches 
have shown that stearine and elaine exist in the blood, and are secreted 
from it, and more particularly deposited, whenever the nutritious function 
is in excess of the animal organs. In other words, as the tissues of the 
animal body consist chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, 
united in variable proportions ; and as most of these tissues either contain 
or seem to require azote, the adipose appears to be destined to receive 
whatever carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are not required to be united 
with the azdte, in the formation of the albuminous, the gelatinous, or the 
albumino-gelatinous tissues. Excessive deposition of fat is admittedly a 
disease (polysarcia adiposa of several nosologists), but in other circum- 
stances the deposition of fat is a means which the secreting system seems 
to employ to relieve fulness and tension of the vessels, and if not to cure, 
at least to obviate morbid states of the circulation. Hence it is that any 
sudden or too rapid removal of the adipose tissue may be attended, on 
this ground alone, with the most dangerous results. 

The diminution or disappearance of fat is much more frequent than its 
extraordinary abundance. Such diminution may arise from a great 
variety of causes, whilst the excess arises from a simple one—the nutri- 
tious function being in excess of the animal organs, a principle which 
must guide us in any scientific treatment of the irregularity. Loss of 
fat may arise, indeed, from abstinence, affections of the mind, pro- 
longed intellectual exertion, excessive heat or exercise, want of sleep, 
indulgence in acid or spiced aliments, immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors, and a variety of maladies. Yet even in these states the fat of the 
animal body is so important to the healthy function of life, that it is 
seldom entirely wasted. It still clings in the most wasting diseases, as 
in anasarcous dropsy, to the vital organs, to the mesentery and omentum, 
to the colon and kidneys, and to the substance of the heart. The disap- 

ce of fat, or its conversion into a sort of sero-gelatinous fluid, is an 
attendant upon those diseases which terminate with serous effusion into 
the cavities of the serous membranes, as into the brain, the result of which 
is instantaneous death. The same thing is observed in cholera and in 
chronic dysentery. In the bodies of those, also, cut off by schirrhous 
disorganisation, or cancerous ulceration, the greater part of the fat is in 
like manner absorbed, and in its place appears a dirty orange-yellow 
coloured sero-albuminous fluid. 

Mr. Paget, in his invaluable “ Lectures on Nutrition, Hypertrophy, 
and Atrophy,”’ judiciously looks with a kindly eye upon a certain amount 
of fat. “Some people,” he says, ‘‘as they grow old, seem only to wither 
and dry up—sharp-featured, spinous old folks, yet withal wiry and tough, 
clinging to life, and letting death have them; as it were, by small instal- 
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ments slow! id. Such are the ‘lean and slippered pantaloons,’ and 
their ‘ghrank shanks’ declare the pervading at a 

“ Others—women more often than men—as old and as ill-nourished as 
these, yet make a far different appearance. With these the first sign of 
old age is, that they grow fat; and this abides with them till, it may be, 
in a last illness, sharper than old age, they are robbed even of their fat.” 

Dr. Day, in liis excellent treatise on the “ Diseases of Advanced Life,” 
points out the cause of this difference between the sexes. We cannot in 
a non-professional publication explain these in the language of the writer, 
but suffice it that women, after a certain time of life attain, as it were, 
a state of equilibrium, and generally find themselves better than in the 
earlier periods of their adult and middle-age. Their nervous system loses 
the irritability which it previously exhibited, and with advancing years 
becomes more fixed and uniform in its action. In the male sex the oppo- 
site holds good. The changes occurring in advanced life tend to keep up 
a degree of morbid excitement, that is in itself almost a disease, and is 
most prejudicial to the well-being of the individual. “I am inclined to 
believe,” adds the doctor, “that it is in consequence of this difference in 
the condition of the sexes in old age, that we so much more frequently 
see fat old women than fat old men.” It is evident that Dr. Day agrees 
with the popular view of the subject in looking upon a moderate amount 
of fat as a sign of health, well-being, and longevity, and the physiolo- 
gical consideration of the subject bears out this opinion. Fat is, indeed, 
more or less essential, in moderation, to healthy life, from infancy to old 

, most so in infancy and in old age. 

The chilliness of old age and the susceptibility to atmospheric influ- 
ences are well known. The sources of their own temperature—of their 
animal heat—are diminished. A peasant who came from Mount Jura 
to Paris, at the age of one hundred and twenty-one, to pay his respects 
to the first National Assembly, shivered with cold in the dog-days, when 
he was not near a good fire. Medical men recommend various palliatives 
for this state of things, more especially warm clothing. It is, doubtless, 
from the neglect of providing very aged persons with sufficiently warm 
bed-clothes, that they are so often found dead in their beds in the morn- 
ing, after a cold night. The conservative operation of nature is thus 
manifested in providing healthy old people with fat. 

The oldest restorative means known was probably that adopted by 
King David when he “ was old and stricken in years ; and they covered 
him with clothes, but he gat no heat’’ (1 Kingsi. 1-4). The same is 
also recorded in an inscription discovered at Rome: “ Aisculapio et 
Sanita L. Clodius Hermippus, Qui vixit annos exv. dies v. Puellarum 
anhelitu.”’ 

A certain amount of fat is well known to be essential to beauty 
of person. Without it the line of beauty, as defined by Hogarth, is 
converted into sharp angles and awkward prominences, so remarkable in 
the lean. But even the idea of the beautiful can be carried too far, as in 
the instance of African ladies. 

“A merry heart doeth good, like a medicine, but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones,” said Solomon. ‘ Laugh and grow fat,” is also an old 
adage; and Sterne tells us, that every time a man laughs, he adds some- 
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thing to his.life. ‘Good humour, and the power of looking on the 
favourable side of things,” Mr. Wadd says, “are amongst the concomi- 
tant causes of corpulency ;” yet, a enough, the same writer tells 
us that the only cases he has seen of 


Moping Hypochondria, mother of Spleen, 


were all corpulent persons, with the exception of one little gentleman, 
who thought he was growing too large for his skin. 

The conservative operation of nature is manifested, then, in providing 
healthy old people with fat, which is a protection against cold; and, as 
the = fama of Celsus, senes estate et autumni prima parte tutissimi, 
has been fully verified by statistical observations, more especially by those 
drawn up by Quetelet, and based on four hundred thousand cases, so it is 
equally manifest that persons provided with a moderate quantity, espe- 
cially when they have not the means of supplying its absence by artificial 
warmth, have the greatest chances of longevity. 

We could develop this theme at much greater length, but we think we 
have said enough to show that nature did not provide human beings with 
adipose tissue either for idle or unnecessary purposes ; it is only in excess 
that it becomes an ailment, if it can be so called, and, at all events, there 
must be a limit to which any system of diet calculated to prevent its de- 
— must be carried, or the most untoward results may be antici- 
P 

Viewing obesity as a result of the nutritious function being in excess 
of the animal organs, medical men have hitherto contented themselves 
with recommending « diminution in the quantity of food, the adoption of 
that of the least nutritive kind, active exercise both of body and mind, 
little sleep, an avoidance of all indulgence, and the maintenance of the 
secretions in at least their natural quantity, as remedies. Dr. Radcliffe’s 
well-known axiom, “to keep the eyes open and the mouth shut,” em- 
bodied, indeed, nearly the whole curative means. 

The chemical treatment, as propounded by Liebig for the human 
body as well as for soils, and as expounded im its application to this 
peculiar state of things by Mr. Banting, is undoubtedly much in advance 
of such general advice. It only remains to consider, in connexion with 
this mode of treatment, how far abstinence from all substances containing 
the elements of stearime and elaine can be carried with safety, and how 
far the necessary nutrition of the organs essential to life may be affected 
by the system. 

In the first place, so curiously are we organised, that most medical men 
object to too great a regularity and sameness in diet. Man is essentially 
an omnivorous being, and to live solely on vegetables or on flesh meat is 
equally to outrage nature. Some men have declared that they were all 
the better for an occasional excess, and even medical men have counte- 
nanced the statement. Nature, they say, has provided for it, and, while 
doing so, has looked out for it, and even courted it. Why should we 

insay her wisdom? The liver secretes bile for all present necessities; 

t there is a reservoir for excess, the gall-bladder, and this-does not yield 
any of its contents, unless the stomach is now and then over-indul 
when the fulness of that organ presses against the gall-bladder, forcing it 
to supply what nature requires. It is further argued that the contents of 
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this reservoir should be renewed occasionally, and that it is therefore wise 
to accept a friend’s invitation to dinner, all the more especially if he 
keeps a good table, as taste has also to be gratified, and a rational com- 
bination of the gourmet and the gourmand by no means implies sen- 
suality. Besides, asks the medical writer, how could you otherwise get 
rid. of your old gall and get new? By a trip at sea, we could answer ; 
but we prefer the good dinner. Even the pious Hannah More was in 
favour of the latter proceeding, and, if only in this matter, she must be 
considered a senstble woman. | 

The stomach, moreover, is provided with a reservoir for excess of duty 
by having a large supply of blood from the spleen; and unless a little 
activity were exerted occasionally by this organ beyond the dull daily 
routine that is enjoimed by its positive necessities, natural provisions 
would be ignored. Besides all this, unless the system were sometimes to 
get a fillip to make it move a little faster, it would get into a sadly slow 
state; whereas this gentle stimulus to all the powers gives rise to a fresh 
source of elements throughout the whole condition of the blood, and 
prevents a man from becoming misanthropic. 

It is obvious that the human being is no more adapted for excessive 
regularity in the amount of food than he is in the quality. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ridge is especially severe, in his able treatise on “ Health and 
Disease,’’ upon what he calls “ the follies of a class called Dieticians— 
persons who impose on themselves the task of living by rule on a certain 
diet, in certain quantities, at given times, thinking thereby to prolong 
their lives. Their misapprehensions of and outrages on the laws of 
nature, often lead them to an early tomb. Indeed, I never inew one of 
them to be a healthy man. ‘The rules and reasonings by which they 
profess to be guided are wholly false. To-day, such an one may have 
undergone but little fatigue or wear of his system ; he eats and drinks by 
the quantity and quality he has prescribed for himself. To-morrow, he 
may have taken more exercise, and requires something more to supply 
the waste, yet he eats and drinks by weight and measure as he did yes- 
terday. Where is philosophy here ?--where even common sense? Let 
me give this person a few hints. The best and safest course he can 
pursue is to repair according to his waste” (and not to feed, Dr. Ridge 
would have added, had he been treating on the subject now before us, 
beyond the waste). ‘*To use a homely expression, ‘if he takes more 
out of the meal-tub than he puts im, he soon gets to the bottom.’ 
Extra exertions require extra support, for wear and tear are always going 
on. Man is an omnivorous animal, and should be able, when in health, 
to take at discretion everything that is fit to be eaten or drank. More- 
over, the greater the variety the better. Why not? His system is 
suited to receive and appropriate it; while, on the other hand, a rigid 
adherence to any one class of diet and regularity in taking it, does not 
prevent immunity from disease any more than variety of diet and irre- 
gularity in taking it causes it; though I may observe that excess in 
either is equally bad.” Excess is, indeed, always bad in everything. 

Is it not going to an excess to abstain from all such articles of diet as 
contain the elements of fat? Is not such abstinence also likely to be 
prejudicial, if persisted in, on other grounds? Let us see, first of all, 
what are the objectionable articles. They comprise bread, butter, milk, 
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sugar, beer, and potatoes. These substances, or their modifications, 
especially as maize, rice, and other cereals come under the same category 
as bread, are what constitute the chief diet of the human species. If 
we consult Mr. Senior’s “ Statement of the Provision for the Poor, and 
of the Condition of the Labouring Classes in a considerable portion of 
America and Europe,” we shall find at a glance that meat and fish, how- 
ever desirable, constitute, except amongst what the ancients would have 
called carnivora and ichthyophagi, as in Uruguay and Norway, a very 
small and only an occasional portion of the ordinary diet of the majority 
of the human family. The said family managing to work, prosper, and 
attain longevity notwithstanding. 

First with regard to bread. Mr. Banting admits that pure, genuine 
bread may be the staff of life, as it is termed, but he says he feels 
certain it is more wholesome in advanced life if thoroughly toasted. 
“‘ My impression is, that any starchy or saccharine matter tends to the 
disease of corpulence in advanced life, and whether it be swallowed in 
that form or generated in the stomach, that all things tending to those 
elements should be avoided.” M. Jean Macé, who has written a pleasant 
little book, entitled, “ Histoire d’une Bouchée de Pain,” which has re- 
ceived the honours of translation in this country, has vindicated the che- 
mical, claims of bread, as combining within itself the two classes of 
aliments—those destined to supply animal heat or combustion, and those 
necessary for nutrition. The starch which bread contains may, he says, 
be called the father of the “aliments of combustion,” and we must not 
wonder if Mr. Banting hyper-carbonises his bread, and takes from it, 
before consuming it, its qualities as an aliment of combustion, that he 
acknowledges that he is more sensitive to cold siuce he has lost his super- 
abundant fat. The gluten of flour is identical with fibrine, and the 
flours out of which macaroni and vermicelli are manufactured—that of 
southern countries, where such are most used—contains also most of this 
nutritive substance. 

Brown bread, it is to be observed, is decidedly preferable to white. 
Professor Johnston has shown that 1000 parts of brown bread contain 
156 parts of muscular material against 130 in white, 170 of bone mate- 
rial against 60 in white, and 28 of fat to 20 in white bread. Brown 
bread is also not so abominably adulterated with alum as white bread is. 
Dr. Paris and Dr. Gregory were great advocates for the use of brown 
bread ; and Mr. Wadd says, that bread having a certain quantity of bran 
in it is a very grand secret of purification, from its practical application 
to medical purposes, the whole of the alimentary secretions being altered 
by a change in the quality of the bread. 

Milk, which introduced us into the world, is the next thing to be dis- 
carded in old age. Butter is only a produce of milk, as is also cheese. 
These caseine matters, as chemists call them, whether separated by art or 
by the powers of human assimilation, contain, like bread, the aliments of 
combustion and of nutrition; 100 parts of caseine contain 63 of carbon, 
7 of hydrogen, 13 of oxygen, and 17 of azote—precisely the composition 
of gluten and fibrine. Nothing, indeed, but the temporary necessity of 
getting rid of a corpulence, which is the result of excessive nutrition or 
ill-regulated assimilative powers, should lead us to abandon milk and its 
products more than bread. Dr. Day says: “I have had aged persons 
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under my care whose paar nourishment has been derived for years 
from this source. At the present time I am attending a gentleman, aged 
seventy-one years, and who is suffering from dropsy dependent on 
diseased liver, and from chronic inflammation of the stomach. The only 
nourishment. he can retain on his stomach is milk, with a little lime- 
water.” The quantity of milk consumed in London is estimated by Mr. 
Poole at about eighty million quarts annually, and the consumers pa 
not less than 1,600,000/. for it. This quantity, aided by “ the cow wit 
the iron tail,” gives over a quarter of a pint per day to every inhabitant. 
Milk is also, it is to be regretted, exposed to other adulterations. Gay, 
in his “‘ Trivia,” says : 

On doors the sallow milkmaid chalks her gains ; 

Ah! how unlike the milkmaid of the plains. 


In great cities the milk changes also, as well as the milkmaids, In an 

icultural point of view, it has been strenuously argued upon chemical 
data, that vegetable food produces a greater weight of nutriment if con- 
verted into milk than into beef; that is, if cattle be fed for the dairy than 
if for the slaughter-house. And it is consistent with the laws of nature, 
that a domestic animal should be more useful to man when alive than 
when dead. The old “* Land of Promise” was to flow “ with milk and 
honey,” the future land of promise will be that in which the nutritious 
properties of flour, milk, and eggs will, despite corpulent men, be more 

reciated. 

Little need be said upon the subject of sugar, as it is rather a condi- 
ment than an article of diet. It has been said of it, that 


That which preserves apples and plums, 
Will also preserve life and lungs. 


Be this as it may, sweetness is a pleasant thing, and, before sugar was 
known, honey, manna, and the juice of dates and of grapes were used, 
as the latter still are in the East, instead. John the Baptist lived upon 
honey and locusts, and is not described as being corpulent. There is no 
doubt that the negroes get fat during the sugar harvest, and they are all 
the better for it, as they lay in a reserve for less profitable seasons. 
Sweetness is a term always used in the Scriptures, as it is in common 
parlance, as synonymous with what is fair, pleasant, and good; and 
never with what is to be avoided, except, as usual, when in excess, The 
abuse of sweet things is well known to cause decay of the teeth, as with 
the Americans; and we are told in the Proverbs that it is not good to 
eat too much honey. 

The next princi ci discarded—beer—considering that about 15,000,000 
barrels of ale and beer are brewed in the United Kingdom, yes to 
540,000,000 gallons, of the value of about 40,000,000/. annually, and 
that the average produce of the malt duties during the last few years has 
been five and a half millions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer telling us 
a2 the other day that if such duty were removed we may tell our little 

dren that the longest lived amongst them may wituess its recovery— 
demands a moment’s serious consideration. 

All kinds of beer, like wine and spirits, act not so much as nutritions 
per se, as by adding to the system a fluid, a bitter, a tonic, a saccharine, 
or a stimulant action, as the case may be; for although not actually in 
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themselves media of support to any very great extent, they yet cause 
support in an extraordinary way. "They hasten all the changes of the 
various elements of the body, as well as impart increased functional power 
to the organs themselves, and thus increase our mherent power of self- 

Their uses are precisely the same in diet as the tinctures— 
which are of :an alcoholic character—are in medicine, when the system 
is depressed. 

Now the assimilative functions of the hard-working man are so lowered 
by labour and the exhaustion consequent upon excessive perspiration and 
fatigue, that he cannot relish his food without beer, and unfortunately he 
too often gets to prefer the beer to the food. It would, however, be the 
most cruel thing, as some theorists propound, to deprive him of a beneficial 
restorative on account of its occasional abuse. “* Beer,” says Dr. Ridge, 
“is so purely a Saxon beverage, that I question if any other be so good 
for the Anglo-Saxon constitution.” This truly national drink is made in 
many forms, varieties, and degrees of strength, so as to suit all sorts of eon- 
stitutions. The light bitter beers or ales of modern manufacture are a 
most beneficial introduction, and, if taken only in moderation, are the most 
wholesome and serviceable we possess ; for they are a beautiful tonic to 
the system, and are far less iwebriating than the other varieties. The 
stronger kinds should not be taken so ‘freely. The advice given by an 
eminent physician respecting the use of all the stronger malt liquors is 
that no one should take them who does not gain perspiration from exercise 
at least once in twenty-four hours. 

It is from the neglect of this precaution, and from the inveterate habit 
some people have of confounding the abuse of a thing with its use, that 
— entertain such strong prejudices against beer. 

r. Wadd, for example, adduces several imstances of corpulence from 
beer drinking, but they were always from exeessive indulgence. A 
sportsman consulted him who imbibed two gallons of ale a day, concluding 
“his virtuous labours by eating, drinking, and sleeping.” When recom- 
mended abstinence, he laughed, and replied with great good humour, “ | 
see how it is—if I am ale-ing all day, it follows, of course, I must be 
ail-ing all night. Egad! I can’t help it, I should die without it, and I 
had rather die with it.” 

One man drank eight gallons of ale per diem, and weighed forty stone. 
“ Nothing will stay on my stomach,” said an old toper, “ but beef-steaks 
and Hodgson’s ale! What do you think of my stomach, eh! doctor ?” 
“Why, I think your stomach a very sensible stomach !” was the equivocal 


— 

here can be no doubt that without exercise, beer, by stimulating the 
functions of nutrition beyond what the body requires to repair its losses 
in fluids and solids, will induce a tendency to corpulence. But with atten- 
tion to the principles above expounded, it will do nothing of the kind. 
Even in the case of very old people, Dr. Day says, well-hopped beer, such 
as is termed pale ale, seldom disagrees with id as a dinner drink. “ As 
a general rule,” he adds, “I have never seen any bad effects from the use 
of good malt liquors, except in persons of a bilious habit, and in those 
on a morbid state of the urinary organs.”’ (Dis. of Advanced 

P- 
Almost all nations drink some kind of beer. The South American has 
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his chica or maize beer, the Tartar his buza or millet beer, the Russian 
his qvass or rye beer, the Turcoman his kumiss or milk beer, the negro 
his plantain beer, and the South Sea Islander his cava or pepper beer. 

We have finally only potatoes to remark upon. A strange objecti 
was urged against this valuable esculent by the Puritans, who denied the 
lawfulness of eating such, because they are not mentioned in the Bible. 
It would be just as reasonable to discard them because they contain stareh 
and may indiace corpulence. The Irish peasantry live upon potatoes, and 
yet they are by no means a corpuleut race. The farina of the potato— 
tapioca—is considered to be the most digestible and nutritious food for 
children. The facility with which the potato is.cultivated may be, as some 
have suggested, a curse to a people, by inducing idleness ; but there can 
be no question that whether we view this vegetable with reference to its 
oo to every soil and almost every climate, or as a great source of 

and nutritive properties, it must be ranked among the best gifts of 
Providence. 

The system, then, advocated by Mr. Banting, of discarding all nutritious 
substances which contain starchy or saccharine matter, may be very good 
when adopted for a time to reduce excessive corpulence, and due credit 
must be given to the gentleman in question for introducing a system of 
diet by which, in our own practical experience, the desired effects are, at 
all events, in some persons brought about ; but the system should not be 
carried further, nor should it be persevered in beyond a certain time, 
for it precisely excludes those substances which, taken in moderation, are 
most conducive to health and longevity. We have shown that it is a 
grievous mistake to suppose that fat is a parasite; its presence is essential 
to the protection and healthy action of the vital functions; it is only 
when in excess that it becomes baneful, and that a system of anti-adipose 
diet may be adopted, the progress of which should be carefully watched, 
or the patient may, for want of that peculiar principle of nutrition which 
18 80 carefully discarded, fall from Seylla into Charybdis. 

“Fashion,” says Mr. Wadd, “which holds an undivided empire over 
the frivolous concerns of life, extends its influence even to the healing 
art : 


Tl y a de la mode jusque dans la médécine. 


Thus we find fashionable complaints, fashionable remedies, fashionable 
seats of disease, and fashionable plans of treatment. Half a century ago, 
“nervous complaints’ were the ton. These were superseded by ‘liver 
complaints’—and these, again, have yielded the palm to ‘ stomach com- 
plaints.’ ‘ Duodenal complaints’ are beginning to be talked of in London, 
while the hypochondriacs of Bath have their fashionable localities ; so 
that, at present, the seat of alimentary complaints depends on the acci- 
dental circumstance of the patient’s residence.” 

Since Mr. Wadd’s time, various systems of chemical dietetics have been 
the fashion. Some patronised Dr. es pectinaceous, oleaginous, and 
proteinaceous substances ; others, Dr. Paris’s fibrous, albuminous, gela- 
tinous, and fatty foods, By-the-by, Dr. Paris’s fatty foods were butter, 
cocoa, ducks, pork, geese, and eels, only two of which are discarded by 
Mr. Banting. But while some inquirers were endeavouring to discover 
what part is taken by each kind of diet in building up the complex 
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structure of man, others were debating which were the best kinds of diet, 
or whether certain kinds were required at all; whether flesh ought to be 
included among them; whether some kinds of flesh only should be in- 
cluded; whether fermented beverages are justifiable; whether tobacco is a 
food ora poison, and so on. Mr. Smith’s work on “ Fruits and Farinacee” 
is an example of this kind, in which the author attempts to show that the 
flesh of animals is not only unnecessary, but decidedly prejudicial to 
man’s health and well-being, and that fruits and farinaceous substances | 
are the proper food of man. Dr. George Fordyce thinks, on the con- 
: , that Rien is nothing which can properly be called the natural food 
of man, while Dr. R. D. ‘Thomson argues that variety in food is essential 
to the maintenance of the human frame in a healthy state. In the midst 
of these perplexities comes Mr. Corpulence Banting to convert us all into 
carnivora. It would scarcely be credited, but such is the influence of 
fashion in such matters, that we have the authority of Mr. Dodd, in his 
able work on the “ Food of London,” to state that, according as any one 
theory on these subjects may prevail, the actual character of the supply 
of food is affected. It is certainly more noble to partake of the nature of 
the feline than of the pachydermatous tribe of animals, and no one deems 
it complimentary to be likened to a rat; but there is a medium to be 
observed in these matters, and a few words of common sense may do 
much towards establishing clearly and distinctly when the last new 
fashion in dietetics may be adopted with advantage, and when it is wise. 
to return to the old system of things, which a long and widely-extended 
experience has shown to be most beneficial to the human race. 

e fancied that the chemical theories of the application of food to 
organisation had reached the confines of absurdity, when we read in 
Professor J. F. W. Johnson’s otherwise valuable “ Blements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry” that two and a half pounds of dry woollen rags, or ‘three 
pounds of feathers or cow-hair, are equal in virtue to one hundred pounds 
of farm-yard manure. But a still higher degree of absurdity is attained 
by Dr. Harvey when he recommends abstinence from water, as containing 
much hydrogen, and therefore tending to produce corpulence. If water 
were separated by assimilation into its elementary constituents, the result 
would be not the deposition of fat, which is an hydro-carbon, but the 
evolution of an explosive gas, which would conveniently or inconveniently, 
according to opinion, convert the human frame into a balloon.: Dr. 
Harvey’s theories, professedly derived from a work by Dr. Dancel, are 

ty = same as what are advocated by Mr. Banting, after Mr. 
arvey, of Soho-square, with the exception that he tolerates salmon and 
pork, repudiated by Mr. Banting, while he condemns all vegetables, and 
even fruit. As an example of the inconsistencies inevitable in these 
dietetic dogmas, water is denounced, and yet the only drinks recom- 
mended are cold tea or coffee, chocolate and water, and wine (excluding 
port) and water. The fact is, if water is prohibited, we must go without 
any drinks whatsoever, since water constitutes the basis of all fluids, under 
whatsoever form or denomination they may be presented to us. 





